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The ‘ Domesday’ Roll of Chester 


E has been, and still is, the strangest misconception of 
the true nature of the so-called ‘ Domesday ’ Roll of Chester, 
the Magnus Rotulus Comitatus Cestrie qui vocatur Domesday. 
Ormerod, writing in 1819, speaks of earlier vague surmises on 
the subject, and, in spite of the fact that he made it abundantly 
clear that this roll cannot have had the slightest resemblance to, 
or analogy with, the great Domesday Inquest, many later writers, 
both learned and otherwise, have ignored his investigations and 
persisted in adding to the confusion. We shall refer below to 
what was known about the roll by the older Cheshire collectors, 
such as Booth, Vernon, and Leyoester, and shall begin with Dr. 
Foote Gower, a later would-be historian of the county palatine. 
‘In 1771-2 Dr. Gower issued proposals for a new history of 
Cheshire with a Sketch of the Materials available for that purpose. 
After referring to Domesday Book proper he has the following 
remarks : ! 


But besides this general survey .. . there was » Domes-day Book peculiar 
only to our Palatinate ; and which undoubtedly took its rise from this 
sensible institution of the Norman Conqueror. 


He then mentions Sir Peter Leycester’s statement as to the loss 
of the original roll and proceeds : 
But with the leave of our great antiquary this invaluable record, or at 
least a record which ascertains the lineal and uninterrupted succession 
of almost every single acre of Cheshire property for at least five hundred 
years, is now in m ion. I should be sorry to suppose it the stolen 
and the precious casket of ancient charts which Sir Peter tells us was 
taken away. But I own my heart beats with a provincial joy when I reflect 
* A Shetch of the Materials for @ New. Compleat History of Cheshire, p. 13. 
A third edition was issued in 1900, 4to. Fu bibliography see Palatine Note-Book, . 
ii. (1882) 190, &c. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. OXLVII. ti 
* All rights reserved. 
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that accident has put it in my power to oblige my countrymen with this 
opus aureum, this golden record; so infinitely superior to any record 
now existing, either in the archives or in the annals of any other county 
in Great Britain. And if Parliament has thought it an object worthy of 
national wisdom to print the original Domesday Book at the expense 
of the public, which relates only to one simple period of time, it is scarcely 
to be imagined that the generous good sense for which our County has 
been remarkable, would be inattentive to the public preservation of this 
invaluable record ; which faithfully registers the succession, not only of 
their property, but of their progenitors for such a length of centuries. 


In a foot-note Dr: Gower makes the definite statement that ‘ the 
Cheshire Domes-day, if I may so call it, now in my possession, 
consists of two folio volumes, in a very small close hand’. How- 
ever, in a postscript, he sets out a number of Cheshire manuscripts 
not mentioned by him before, because then unknown to him, ‘ But 
I am sufficiently happy either in the promise or the possession 
of them’. These included nine folio volumes of Vernon’s manu- 
scripts sent to Dr. Gower by Peter Shakerley of Somerford. 

Amongst these is a transcript of the principal articles contained in that 
singular record, the Cheshire Domes-day, which was remaining in the 
Castle of Chester in the year 1638. This record was always esteemed 
of that invaluable nature as to have been preserved only in the private 
custody of the Chief Justice of Chester. As such it passed into the hands 
of the famous John Bradshaw in the year 1647, and amidst the confusion 
of those times never more became the property of the public. 


We shall refez again to Vernon's manuscripts. Presumably Gower 
had not examined them with any care (or perhaps at all), or he 
must have seen that in his earlier remarks he had entirely 
mistaken the nature of the record and that the two volumes 
recording the succession of Cheshire property, which he had 
described, were not the Cheshire ‘Domesday’. They must 
have been something quite different, as the ‘Domesday’ Roll 
in no way answered to such a description.’ 

The miscellaneous extracts from early pleadings, &c., made in 
Elizabethan days, and printed in 1811 by the Record Commis- 
sioners under the title of Placitorum Abbreviatio, contained an 
incomplete abstract of proceedings (to which we shall refer later) 
before the king’s council in 1253-4 relating to the advowson 
of Sandbach, in which the enrolment of an inquisition (taken in 
1224 in the time of Ranulph earl of Chester) in the Rotulus qui 
vocatur |Domisday was pleaded and the perpetual authority of 
this roll, after being impugned, was upheld. Illingworth, in his 

* Ormerod of course realizes this, and suggests Gower's two volumes were probably 
Dr. Edward Willamecn's* Alstracte of Fiass and Inyuisitions Henry 1IT—Chaciee I 
(Hist, of Cheshire, 2nd ed., 1. xxxv and ii. 752). Lysons (Magna Britannia, Cheshire 


(1810), p. 467) thinks Dr. Gower had mistaken a Calendar of Close Rolls for the 
Cheshire ‘ Domesday’. Probably Ormerod's view is correct. 
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introductory remarks to the volume, could only say, ‘In the 
archives of the earl of Chester there formerly existed a Roll, 
denominated “the Domes-day of Chester”; the entries in this 
roll were esteemed of high authority and perhaps conclusive 
evidence ’.’ In 1833 Sir Henry Ellis quotes Illingworth’s remarks 
in his General Introduction to Domesday Book (proper), which 
could only tend to lend colour to the suggestion that there was 
some relation between the two records. 

When discussing the name ‘Domesday’ in his Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth,* Sir Francie Palgrave 
goes still furthé? and clearly assumes the Chester record to be 
analogous to Domesday Book proper, for, after mentioning 
similarly named records at Norwich and Ipswich containing 
entries of charters and customs, he tells us ‘the Domesday of 
Chester, being a record more nearly approximating to the real 
Domesday, was preserved among the archives of the Earldom ’. 

In 1840 Mr. W. H. Black of the Record Office, in his Report 
on the records of Wales and Chester, has the following remarks : 


For the ancient Domesday of Chester I made special inquiry but it is 
not known to be extant. It was a record of high authority and seems 
to have contained evidence of judgments and various ascertained rights, 
recorded for the Earls of Chester and their subjects in early times. 


After a reference to the Sandbach case, he proceeds : 


Entries continued to be made in it until 15 Edward I (1287) * as it 
appears by an original document contained in the oldest bundle af.fives 
in the Prothonotary’s office ; which is thus subscribed : Ista carte irrotulata 
est in libro qui vocatur Domesday, die Iovis proxima ante purificationem 
beate Marie, coram militibus et libere tenentibus de Com. Cestr. in pleno 
scaccario ; ubi predicti Ricardus et Agnes venerunt ; et predicta Agnes 
super hoc examinata, predictam cartam recognoverunt anno r.r. E. XVo.* 
Hence it appears that the Chester Domesday was not a roll as repeatedly 
it is called in the (Sandbach) record before queted, but a book similar 
perhaps to the Black Book and Red Book of the Exchequer at West- 
minster. 


In a foot-note Mr. Black says : 


It may here be observed that the record of Chester was most likely 
not a Survey, like the Domesday of Exeter, &c., because Cheshire is 
included in the Book of Westminster, unless the Earl of Chester had 
a transcript of the latter, so far as his Palatinate was concerned, with 
space left in the volume for additional matter to be recorded therewith. 


In papers read before the Chester Archaeological Society in 


» Plac. Abbrev. (1811), p. xii. 

* i, Zn. * 1832, 11. cocczlv. 

* Jet Rep. Dep. Keeper, app. no. 31, p. 111. * Much later, as we shall ese. 
* See below, p. 500. 


1i2 
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1852' Mr. Black qualified his statement that the record was 
a book by a suggestion that it may have consisted of documents 
bound up together, adding his own view that the record had 
perished from damp or by being cut up for book covers, which, 
he says, would have been the more easy supposing it had con- 
sisted of a number of consecutive and single documents strung 
together at the corner. 

Mr. George Esdaile, in a paper written in 1886 on ‘ Lancashire 
and Cheshire Domesday ’,* believed the lost roll to be ‘ one of | 
the original county inquisitions made by the Conqueror’s order ’. 
He gives a list of thirty-nine references to documents which, he 
says, ‘ would go far to make up the lost roll ’, and the examination 
of which he thought might lead to the finding of the original, 
or a copy. As, although he appears to have known of Ormerod’s 
investigations, he entirely misapprehends the nature of the docu- 
ment, it is not surprising to find that only three of his references 
are clearly relevant to it.* The remaining thirty-six are confused 
references to extracts from, or notes on, Domesday Book proper 
for Cheshire, inquisitions, pedigrees, &c., which could have little 
or no bearing on the matter of the roll, however important some 
of them might be for the elucidation of the great Survey to 
which Mr. Esdaile, like so many others, mistakenly thought 
this roll was related. 

In 1899 we find Mr. W. H. Bird (who has made considerable 
research into the records of Cheshire) writing of ‘that very 
mysterious document the Cheshire Domesday ’,* and, in another 
place,® of a statement of the Grosvenor pedigree which is 


reported to be taken from that very mysterious source the Cheshire 
Domesday, and appears in a very unsatisfactory form. Unfortunately 
it cannot be verified, being earlier than any of the existing Plea Rolls. 
Still further evidence that the roll was not clearly appreciated 
by some of those who might have been expected to be more 
critical is provided by the volumes of Domesday Studies issued 
in 1888 in connexion with the commemoration of Domesday 
Book. Here Ormerod’s Memoir on the Cheshire roll is included 
by Mr. W. de G. Birch in his paper on ‘ Materials for Re-editing ’ 
the great survey as ‘fairly within the scope of the (proposed) 
Domesday Book Society’s work for examination and possibly 
' Journal, i. (Old Series) 318, 351. See also Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. (1850) 


v. 187-95, an earlier lecture before the congress of the Associdtion at Chester. 
* Trans. Lance. and Chee. Antig. Soc. (1886) iv. 35. 


* No. i (the Eaton Hall MS.), no. iv (Patent Roll 39 Hen. III); and no. vii (Dods- 
worth MS. xxxi). ; 

* Genealogist, xvi. (New Series) 17 n. 

* Ancestor, i. 179 (‘ The Groevenor Myth’). The reference is to Ormerod, Cheshire, 
ii. 211, the document being no. 12 of the Memoir. Mr. Bird has another reference, 
p. 180 n. (to Ormerod, iii. 145). 
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for re-printing ',’ and by Mr. H. B. Wheatley in his ‘ Domesday 
Bibliography ’.* Exactly what bearing it could have on the 
subject of the survey is not explained by either of them. Finally 
we find Dr. Holdsworth in his History of English Law (1900) 
adding further confusion by classing the Cheshire ‘ Domesday ’ 
with surveys and extents like the Boldon Book and Domesday 
of St. Paul’s.® 

Dr. James Tait, in his edition of the Domesday Survey of 
Cheshire,‘ after mentioning the lack, in the case of Cheshire, 
of the help afforded in other counties from inquests of service, 
feudal aids, &c., proceeds : 


The so-called ‘ Domesday Roll! ’ of the palatinate which to some extent 
provides similar ‘assistance, is unfortunately only extant in part... . . 
All or nearly all, the light that can be thrown upon the Domesday survey 
from this toll . . . is digested in Ormerod and Helaby’s history. . . . 


Probably Dr. Tait had not then noticed Ormerod’s special 
investigations. 

We must now turn back to Ormerod, who, when working at 
his History of Cheshire early in the nineteenth century, obtained 
access to the manuscripts of Earl Grosvenor at Eaton Hall, near 
Chester, in which he discovered a clue to the missing roll. He 
states : 


The library of Eaton . . . contains . . . (among other Cheshire MSS.) 
one volume of Collections, marked xxi. 5 [now 28], containing s transcript 
of a large portion of the celebrated and lost record, distinguished by the 
name of the Cuesuire Domespay . ; © ho other regular transcript of-any 
portion has been hitherto discovered. ... The contents are of a description 
very different from that of the Domesday Book. .. .* 


In the preface, dated 1819, to his History, Ormerod gives 
further information of his discoveries : 


[The palatinate] has a record of its own (on the nature of which, 
previous to the author's late discovery of a considerable portion thereof, 
many vague surmises have been indulged), the Rotulus qui vocatur Domes- 
day, so called not from any similarity in its nature to that of the celebrated 
Survey, but from its equal importance as decisive and irrefragable evidence. 
It is described at full in another part of the work,‘ and was simply a roll, 
or series of rolls, in which grants, fines, quitclaims, compositions, &c., 
were entered at the time when they were made,’ and the original roll was 
kept in the custody of the Clericus Com. Cest. or the secretary of the local 

' Domesday Studies (1888), ii. 510-11. * Ibid. p. 672. 

* Hist. of Eng. Lew, ii. 127 n. 

* Cheth. Soc. lxxv. 2. Dr. Tait refers only to Helsby’s edition of Ormerod’s Chcahire 
and does not mention the Memoir. 

* Hist, of Cheshire, 2nd od., ii. 838 n. Further details are given. 

* This is not so. 

' This is by no means true, as old charters were often read and enrelled years after 
they had been granted. 
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earl. The original was lost between 1580 and 1647, as mentioned below ; 
but copies of a portion of it remain in the libraries of earl Grosvenor at 
. Eaton and in the College of Arms; and the author has also a transcript 
from the first mentioned MS. with additional entries, collected from 
Vernon’s papers and the Chartulary of St. Werburgh, with which they 
had been incorporated. The Eaton copy (which the author was permitted 
to transcribe by the kindness of earl Grosvenor) was the only one known 
when the account of Eaton was printed ; but as it is incorporated with 
extracts from Flower and Glover’s Visitation of 1580, the author referred 
to the visitation book itself (MSS. Coll. Arm. I. D. 14) and there found 
Glover's original abstract which agrees with the Eaton copy, excepting 
that it [the latter] contains at the end a few more deeds’ relating to the 
advowsons of Astbury and Neston. 


After remarking that the Cheshire ‘ Domesday’ appeared to be 
unique as a legal document, Ormerod classifies the entries in the 
herald’s extracts under various justiciars of Chester ; points out 
that the original roll seems to have been in the exchequer of 
Chester in the time of John Booth (1584-1659) and was certainly 
there at the Visitation of 1580, but was lost when Sir Peter 
Leyoester was making his collections ; shows by analysis that 
the herald’s extracts were a portion of the true ‘ Domesday’ 
Roll because they included charters known from other sources 
to have been entered upon it ; and also proves (as we can now 
more abundantly show) that there were many other entries 
which the herald did not copy.* 

Many years after the publication of his History, Ormerod 
again turned his attention to the Cheshire ‘ Domesday’ Roll, 
and in 1851 he issued, for private distribution, a Memoir on the 
subject, with a Calendar of Fragments of the record collected by 
him, and some noticés of the thirteenth-century justiciats of 
Cheshire.* ‘In this little known and scarce essay he emphasized 
the true nature of the record as a series of enrolments of judge- 
ments, charters, grants and agreements, suggested| by quotations 
that it was rather a roll (rofulue) than a book (liber), and, by 
means of extracts from other records and collations, confirmed 
his earlier conclusion that the extracts in the College of Arms 
Manuscript were taken from the original Roll then (1580) in 
existence. He gives in considerable detail, by way of proof of 
his statements, the pleadings in the Sandbe:h case from the 


Coram Rege (Curia Regis) Roll of 38 Henry iif, to which reference 
is made below. 


1. We think thie te an error, and that the additional deeds weee sot part of the 
Domesday abstracts. 


* Hist, of Cheshire, 2nd ed., 1. xxxv. 


* 8vo, 27 pp., 1851, not published, for private distribution only, limited to 120 


copies; with Additions and Index, 1856, 8 pp. It is included also in his Miscell. 
Palatina, 1851. 
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By this time Ormerod had discovered at Oxford a third copy 
of Flower’s notes from the original roll, namely, in Dodsworth 
MS. xxxi,’ but he does not state that he used or collated it. 
He had, however, compared his copy of the Grosvenor manu- 
script with the original at the Heralds’ College, and had found 
some other entries on the roll from various sources. Full credit 
is due to him for his work and for being the first to appre- 
ciate the general nature of the roll. But the Calendar of Frag- 
ments (which was all he ever printed) is a most unsatisfactory 
compilation for purposes of study. It consista of very condensed 
and incomplete abstracts, in Englieh only, of such entries on 
the roll as he had recovered. The formal parts of the documents, 
so important in this case, are not given, nor the witnesses’ names. 
His object was, he says, to supply ‘ analytical titles of the entries ’, 
‘fragments useful to the genealogist and topographer ’, and his 
Memoir was ‘without pretension to the character of a legal 
disquisition’. Within these limits his work was original and 
useful, but as his full copy of the herald’s abstracts is not now 
available, we found it necessary to do the work over again and 
to make considerable further research before attempting to give 
any account of this roll from other points of view. 

The materials * which are now available for the consideration 
of this roll, so far as we have ascertained, are as follows : 

1. The extracts made by the herald in 1580 ‘ Ex rotulo anti- 
quarum chartarum vocato Domesday’ : 

The original notes are on folios 208 to 216 of the College of 
Arms MS. I. D. 14, of which thére are copies in‘ the Grosvenor 
(Eaton) MS., no. 28 (old no. xxi. 5), and in Dodsworth MS., no. xxzi, 
fo. 85. Ormerod used the first two. The last is an inferior version. 
By permission of the College of Arms and the duke of West- 
minster, we have been able to collate all three manuscripts. 
The herald took accurate notes of some fifty-five entries on the 
roli, all relating to the thirteenth century. Some of them are 
also to be found in the Chartulary of Chester Abbey.* 

2. Documents contained in Shakerley (Vernon) MS., no. 4: 

We have seen that, according to Dr. Gower, writing in 1771, 
there was a transcript of the ‘ principal contents ’ of the ‘ Domes- 
day ’ roll among the Vernon MSS. at Somerford. By permission 
of Sir Walter Shakerley, Bart., of Somerford Park, near Congleton, 
we have seen in the muniment room there fourteen manuscript 


* Not vol. xxx as he states, Memoir, p. 4. 

* It ie impossible to print all thie material here. We hope to place most of the 
documents on record in ‘ The Cheshire Sheaf ', a weekly column in the Chester Courant 
newspaper which has been reprinted in book form annually, with intervals, from 1878, 
and is a storehouse of information on the county palatine. 

® Ed. J. Tait, Cheth. Soc. Only pt. i has been issued. Dr. Tait kindly gave me 
notes of the Domesday entries to appear in pt. ii. 
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volumes of Cheshire collections which belonged to his ancestor 
Peter Shakerley. These include no doubt the nine volumes lent to 
Gower. We have looked at them all and examined some of them 
in detail, with the result that in volume iv (which consists mainly of 
abstracts of the final concords extracted from the original bundles 
at Chester between 1631-9 either by Booth or Vernon) we found 
copies of a number of charters and documents ‘taken forth of the 
Roll called Cheshyre Domesday ’, then apparently (1638) at Chester 
Castle among the records of the prothonotary, Henry Birkenhead. 
‘No doubt \these are the ‘principal contents’ referred to by 

Gower. It was a little difficult to be certain exactly which of the 
documents had been enrolled in the ‘Domesday’, but most 
of'them record that fact, and they are nearly all grouped together 
under the special heading. Some of the charters are unknown 
and of interest, though there is none earlier than 1269, which 
seems to show that the earlier membranes had by 1638 got 
detached from the roll. They make it still more clear that the 
roll contained a great many more entries besides those copied 
by the herald in 1580. There may be fifty or more documents — 
taken from the roll in this collection, besides other charters 
fopnd among the fines which are referred to under 5 below. 
Some of the former are also in the Chartulary of Chester 
Abbey. 

3. Entries in the Gough Manuscripts : 

Among these papers, in the Bodleian Library, there is a 
volume (Cheshire, no. 1) which contains ‘ Antiquitys concerning 
Cheshire : collected from authentick records: with an abstract 
of their contents, according to the commands of the Lord 
Malpas by his Lordship’s humble servant Randal Minshull ’. 
The bulk of the contents was collected or entered up about 
1591-5 and principally by ‘ your uncull-in-lawe Tho. Stanley ’, 
and Minshull added titles and a list of contents about 1730. 
Stanley was no doubt the same as Thomas Stanley of Weaver 
and Alderley, who died in 1591, having married an aunt of 
Sir Hugh Cholmondeley (died 1601). The latter's great-grandson 
was created Viscount Malpas i in 1706 and died in 1725. Among 
Stanley's collections in this volume are short notes of a few 
charters enrolled in the ‘ booke called Domesday ’, relating to 
the collegiate church of St. John at Chester. He mentions five 
grants enrolled on 17 February 43 Henry III (1258/9); and also 
four others enrolled on 18 February 29° Edward III (1354/5) 
in the time of Thomas de Ferrers, justiciar of Chester. The 
herald did not copy any of these in 1580. 

4. Other documents collected from various sources, showing 
in themselves that they had been enrolled in the ‘ Domesday ’. 
Ormerod had notes of several, and we have collected many more. 
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As some of these appear also in the herald’s notes of 1580 the 
accuracy of his work can be proved in several cases. 

5. Lastly, and perhaps the most interesting, we have two 
fragments of parchment now in the Record Office, listed as 
Chester 38/47 (2) and (1), both of which we have good reason 
to think once formed part of the ‘Domesday’ Roll, of which, 
in that case, they are the only extant surviving portions. 

We were led to them by a reference, made by Mr. Black in 
his Report of 1840 on the palatine records, to two bundles of 
fines, one containing a small membrane of enrolments of charters, 
&c., 28 Henry III, recorded in the county court. He thought 
that this was probably a fragment of a Pléa Roll, and it was 
more ancient than any record he had seen in Chester or Wales. 
At first nothing seemed to be known of this membrane at the 
Record Office, and it was not to be found among the list of Plea 
Rolls. But the Addenda to the ‘ List’ (no. 40) of the Cheshire 
records, p. xiv, led to the discovery, among ‘ Various ’ documents, 
of a box (no. 47) containing two fragments, one of them (no. 2), 
though dated temp. Edward II in the ‘List’, evidently the 
membrane of 28 Henry III referred to by Mr. Black, and the 
other (no. 1) a somewhat similar one also listed as temp. Edward Il 
but actually dated 1280. Both documents came to the Record 
Office with the other Chester records in 1854. 

No. 2 is, as Mr. Black said, the earliest extant official record 
of the county palatine. It is a membrane 13] inches by 8} inches, 
written on both sides, and may perhaps at one time have been 
used as a cover. There is a jagged hole af the top extetiding 
through most of the first entry on it and two smaller holes in 
the middle. At the foot are some sets of punctures, probably 
indicating that it had at some time been sewn on to another 
membrane. The document has been repaired, and most of it is 
illegible. But we found that the collector of the Shakerley MS., 
no. 4, mentioned above, had evidently seen this document 
January 1631/2 among the bundles of fines at Chester, and he 
copied most of it. For the rest he referred to ‘ Liber D’, one of 
Vernon’s Collections (Harl. MS. 1967, fo. 1067), where Mr. 
Brownbill found the full text of the other entries. Thus it has 
been possible to recover all the enrolments in full and to study 
this document. 

On the front of the membrane are entered several charters 
for Combermere Abbey’ read at the county court on 26 April 
1244. These are prefaced by the following heading : 

Carte abbatis et domus de Cumbermare lecte in pleno comitatu Cestrie 

* A grant by Gilbert de Maccleafield, chaplain, of his rights in the vill and manor 


of Beddiley, conferred on him by charters of Robert de Praers and his son Adam de 
Praers. 
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sedente die Martis proximo post festum Sancti Marci Evangeliste coram 
baronibus et aliis fidelibus domini Regis presentibus tunc ibidem tempore 
Johannis Extranei tunc iusticiarii Cestrie anno regni domini Regis Henrici 
On the dorse is another grant to Combermere,' entered as read 
‘in a similar way but before the king himself at Chester, John 
Lestrange being justiciar as before. Only the year, 29 Henry III, 
can now be deciphered, but the date was no doubt October 1245. 
All these entries are in the same thirteenth-century hand. The 
next are all in different writings of about the same period. One 
is a grant on 13 April 30 Henry III (1246) by the justiciar, 
John de Grey, in the presence of the steward of Chester, of the 
wardship of children and their lands.2 Then follow memoranda 
of a Vernon charter® read and allowed in pleno comitatu on 
St. Chad’s Day 1 Lord Edward (earl of Chester) (7 January 
1254/5) and of a grant dated about 1257-8 and enrolled on 
Tuesday 12 November of a year now illegible but no doubt 1258.‘ 
The other fragment (no. 1) is a piece of parchment 13 inches 
_by 8, stained and now repaired. It contains enrolments of two 
charters.’ for the abbey of Dieulacres, one being an inspeximus 
and confirmation by Richard de Sandbach of his father Roger’s 
grant in 40 Henry III of the advowson of Sandbach, and the 
other a quitclaim of the same. Both are dated 8 September 1280 
and witnessed by Guncelin de Badelsmere, the justiciar. Then 
follows an entry of the appointment in 10 Edward I of the 
succeeding justiciar, Reginald de Grey.* The Shakerley collector ~ 
from the ‘ Domesday ’ Roll saw and noted these entries, which 
he describes as in eodem rotulo, so this fragmenc was possibly 
then part of the roll itself. 

We have consulted the authorities at the Public Record 
Office about these membranes, and they consider that there is 
nothing against the view that they at one time formed part of 
a roll. They agree that no. 2 bears distinct marks of having 


* By James de Audley of the manor of Wilksley and rights in the woods in Ruhale 
and New Hall, except in the forest of Coole. Monry 155 wes ot Chester in October of 
his twenty-ninth yeer. 

* The grant was to Fulk de Orreby, the wards being children of Richard de Clotton. 

* Nicholes de Vernon to his eldest son Nicholas and Felicia, daughterof Richard de 
Armitage, lands in Whatcroft, &c., and Le Hethwode. If the wife dies within ten years 
from Nativity 1254, remainder to Richard for the ten years, &c. The Shakeriey 
copyist mistook ‘anno domini Edwardi primo’ for the first year of Edward as king, 
instead of earl. 

* Grant by Gervase de Barna and his wile Alice to Robert de Stockport of land 
held of him in Bredbury, Romiley, Hattersley, and Crookiley. Roger de Montalt, 
justiciar (1257-9), a witness. The 12 November 1258 was a Tuesday. 

«, eae Marwole, Hist. of Sandbach, pp. 25-6. 

to Cal. Ve ee ee 
9, ‘not 10, Edward I. 
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been attached to another membrane at the foot, and possibly 
also at the head, and although the indications of this as regards 
no. 1 are lees distinct, this membrane may have been cut down at 
some date. These two fragments are not portions of a Plea Roll, 
the entries on which do not take this form. The style of enrol- 
ment is similar to many of those undoubtedly extracted from 
the ‘ Domesday’ Roll by the herald in 1580, and we believe 
that they both once formed a portion of the lost roll. 

The number of enrolments which we can trace with fair 
certainty from all these sources to the ‘ Domesday’ Roll is not 
far short of 150. 

The theory we have come to is that the roll was perhaps more 
or less intact: in 1580, but that the earlier portions of it had 
become detached before 1638. This would account for the 
Shakerley collector copying nothing from it of an earlier date 
than about 1269. He did, however, see these two still extant 
membranes (part of the earlier portion), one or both of which had 
got among the bundles of fines and, there remaining, escaped 
the fate between 1638 and 1647 of what was left of the roll. 
Helsby suggests that the original may have been lent to the 
heralds and so perished in the fire of London,' but it was known 
to have disappeared earlier than that, as Dugdale had heard 
of the loss of the document from William Vernon, to whom 
he writes, on 23 February 1647/8 : 


It is great pitty that the Roll wch. was called Domesday for Cheshire 
is imbecilled. Is that-abstract of it-weh. you mention only of-part.or of 
all of it? For had you but a short touch of the particulars wch. were in 
it by way of abstract, it would give you much light. Mr. Cambden * in 
Cheshire, speaking of the Barons of Malpas, mentions it in the margin.® 


Vernon’s letter to Dugdale is not available, but we find a note 
by him that ‘this booke of Domesdaie was imbezilled in the 
tyme of Birkenhead, recorder of Chester, as it is commonly 
affirmed ’,f and we can gather that he had repeated this to 
Dugdale when referring to the abstracts in his possession. 

Sir Peter Leycester, in his Historical Antiquities, book 2, 
Cheshire, published in 1672, but dealing with documents collected 
by him over a long period of years, has three references. In his 
account of Barterton,’ he quotes an extract from an entry in 
‘the roll of the ancient chartes called Doomesday, anciently 
remaining among the records at Chester but now lost and tken 
away’. Under Mobberley * he quotes an enrolment ‘a copy of 


* Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire, 2nd ed., i. xii n. 

* See, for instance, Gough's ed., ii. 422. But, like the others, Dugdale misappre- 
hends the roll, as Camden's reference is to Domesday Book proper. 

* Hamper, Life of Dugdale, p. 211. * Dodsworth MS. Ixxv, fo. 67. 

* Loe. cit. p. 220. * Loc. cit. p. 316. 
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which I received from old John Booth of Twamlow’, and he 

proceeds ‘there was a Doomsday book in our Exchequer at 

Chester formerly, wherein many deeds and records were enrolled, 

but.this Book of Record is now lost’. Under Dunham-Massy ! 

he mentions the enrolment in the Cheshire Domesday Book, 
‘ which is now lost’, of a grant to Birkenhead Priory. 

Sir Thomas Mainwaring, in his Reply, dated 1673, to Leycester 
in their controversy over the legitimacy of their ancestress 
Amicia, also gives the Barterton entry ‘from a roll of antient 
charts called Doomesday remaining in the Castle of Chester 
among the records there’.* He does not refer to the loss of the 
roll, and was probably quoting from Leycester. 

We have seen that,Dr. Gower, writing in 1772, stated that the 
roll was in Chester Castle in 1638 (a fact no doubt derived from 
one of the volumes of Vernon’s manuscripts lent to him by Peter 
Shakerley), and also that the document, after passing ex officio 
in 1647 into the hands of John Bradshaw, the chief justice of 
Chester, was lost in the confusion of the times. We do not know 
the authority for the last statement. Inquiries made from the 
present representatives of the Bradshaw family have been 
unsuccessful in discovering any trace of the document among the 
family papers, and the suggestion that what was left of the record 
was lost about 1647 appears a not unlikely one if this had not 
happened earlier. 

John Bradshaw, the famous president, was appointed in 
1637 as one of the earl of Chester’s attorneys-at-law for 
Cheshire and Flint. He became chief justice of Chester in 
1647, and held the office, as he contended, until his death in 
1659. One of the terms of the surrender of Chester by Lord 
Byron to the parliamentary general, Sir William Brereton, on 
3 February 1646/7, was that all the records in the Castle ‘ without 
diminution, embezzling, or defacing’ should be given up. In 
1649 Bradshaw's deputy at Chester proclaimed the king a traitor. 
The royal arms were removed from the Shire Hall and those 
of the earls from the exchequer. The sword of Chester and the 
mace had been sent up to London as trophies, but were after- 
wards returned to the city. Among the records which thus 
should have come into the hands of the chief justice or his deputy, 
would be the roll constituting the Cheshire ‘ Domesday’, but 
Vernon, curiously using the same word as in the surrender 
treaty, tells Dugdale shortly afterwards that it had been ‘em- 
bezzled’. We hear no more of it. Our theory as to the earlier 
gradual dismemberment of the roll has already been given above, 
and if that process continued, ite final destruction, if not inten- 
tional, must have been inevitable within a short period of time. 


Loe. eit. p. 241. * Amicia Tracts (Cheth. Soc.), ti. 99. 
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The following are some of the titles given in the thirteenth 
century to this roll : 

1. Magnus Rotulus Comitatus Cestrie qui vocatur Domesday. 

2. Rotulus qui vocatur Domesday. 

3. Magnus Rotulue Domini Comitis, or, after 1237, Regis. 

4. Domesday. 

5. Liber vocatus Domesday in Scaccario Cestrie. 

The herald of 1£80 called what he saw Rotulus anliquarum 
Chartarum vocstus Domesday. Stanley made extracts about 
1591 from ‘the booke called Domesday’. Booth or Vernon 
copied from ‘ the roll called Cheshyre Domesday ’. 

Ormerod’s explanation of the title of this roll is that it was 
so termed by analogy with the great Survey of 1086, because 
it supplied equally decisive and irrefragable evidence upon 
the matters and transactions to which it bore witness. This 
explanation is in agreement with the definition in the New English 
Dictionary of the title of Domesday Book proper as ‘a book by 
which all men would be judged’, ‘a popular appellation given 
to it as a final and conclusive authority on all matters on which 
it had to be referred to ’, the name being subsequently transferred 
to other like documents of standard authority. All this, however, 
rather begs the question why the returns to the great Inquest 
were called Domesday Book, and we do not doubt that the 
origin of the title of both the records is the same. A ‘doomsday’ 
was a day on which, at the public meetings of a county, ‘dooms’ 
(judgements and verdicts) were given. The replies given by the 
jurors to the inquiries made in-f086 were ‘dooms ' returned.at 
these ‘doomsdays’ all over England. Hence, we think, the title 
of Domesday Book, and also that of the ‘ Domesday’ Roll of 
Chester. For at these county assemblies, these ‘doomsdays ’, 
besides current legal business, it was customary for charters and 
important documents to be read, and for persons to make solemn 
admissions and the like, for the purpose of preserving a record 
of transactions and facts. The tribunal at the plenus comilatus 
(which we think meant rather a public, open, meeting of the 
county than a full one) varied, but we often find the earl himself 
presiding, with beside him his justiciar, and grouped around 
them the steward, the constable, several of the ‘ barons’, the 
abbot of Chester, the knights and freemen, including the ‘ judgers ? 
and the suitors, with some stewards of absent magnates, while 
doubtless many spectators filled the hall. In early days, pre- 
servation of these records must have depended upon the memory 
of the tribunal, by means of appeals to the recollection of persons 
who had been present or by the hearsay evidence of those who 
had been told of the events by their neighbours or ancestors. 

Where actual documents were read or where oral statements 
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- were reduced to writing, we can easily suppose that it would 
become the practice for the justiciar of Chester, by his officials, 
to take charge of the original documents for safe custody and 
future reference. A place of deposit for such documents would 
be required, and this is probably the origin of the sealed bag or 
wallet which we find became known as the Baga de Domesday, 
and contained the records of certain special matters done and to 
be done at the ‘doomsday’ meetings. This ‘Domesday’ Bag 
seems to have been preserved with very great care, carefully 
guarded by seals and handed over by one justiciar to his successor 
with some ceremony. We have several references to the Baga de 
Domesday in the time of Edward II. In 1324-5 an indenture 
records that Roger the Welshman, locum tenens of the (retiring) 
justiciar, Oliver de Ingham, handed over in the castle of Chester 
-certain documents to John de Hegham, locum tenens of Richard 
Dammary, the (succeeding) justiciar, including Unam bagam que 
vocatur Domsday, sealed with the seals of Geoffrey de Warburton 
(a magnate) and Robert de Praers (the sheriff). In the bag were 
divers fines and county memoranda, including two specified fines, 
as well as seventeen notes of other fines, levied in the court. 
Then the Plea Roll record of the county gourt of 18 March 1319/20 
shows that the feet of fines in the Baga de Domesday were searched 
. in pleno comitatu, in the presence of the knights and other fideles, 
and a particular fine, taken before Robert de Holland the justiciar 
on 7 February 1318/19, was found and proved to have been 
levied without opposition by any one.* Another reference about 
the same date is to documents remaining in baga rotulorum.’ 
No doubt the ‘ Domesday ’ bag was, at this later date, the place 
where the ‘ Domesday ’ roll was kept, with documents awaiting 
enrolment or required for use at the meetings of the county. 
Some time towards the end of the twelfth century a regular 
system of enrolment sprang up which led to the great. general 
series of judicial and other rolls,‘ including, we have no doubt, 
those now known as the Cheshire Plea Rolls. The latter were 
notes, taken by the clerk of the county court, of the legal cases 
which came before it. It has been suggested that the Plea Roll 
and the ‘ Domesday ’ Roll were the same, but we feel sure that 
this was not so. The extant Plea Rolls do not contain the 
* Domesday ’ enrolments, at any rate in the thirteenth century. 
It is true that upon the Plea Rolls are found entered a number 
* Shakerley (Vernon) MS., no. 3, fo. 249. 
* Cheshire Plea Roll 32, m. 10 d. 
* Shakerley (Vernon) MS, no. 1, fo. 3. 


* The extant Plea Rolls of the king’s courts begin in 1194, the Charter Rolls in 1199, 
and 80 on. 


* The earliest extant roll is of the year 1259-60, but there is evidence for a much 
qoatien dato. We have in preparation for publication a volume of these rolls. 
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of charters, &c., but these will be found, as a rule, to be docu- 
ments which were, in the modern phrase, ‘ put in’ by the parties 
as evidence on the hearing of their case. Of course, it might, 
and did, happen that a suit entered upon the Plea Roll terminated 
in an agreement which was entered on the ‘Domesday’ Roll, 
but they were different records entirely. The Plea Roll entries 
were more or less hastily written and highly abbreviated notes 
of the pleas, made, as they occurred, by the clerk in court. The 
‘ Domesday ’ Roll must have been written up at leisure, and the 
entries were fully and carefully made. We also find that upon 
the thirteenth-century Plea Rolls are entered a number of impor- 
tant iudicia, or ‘dooms’, made by the county, but these are of 
general application and usually relate to legal procedure at the 
‘county ’ and similar matters which might crop up at any court, 
and so it would be natural and convenient to enter them upon 
the rolls of pleas. Probably at the date when the Plea enrolments 
were begun, the advantages of also enrolling the documents, 
&c., publicly read on the ‘doomsdays’ and the contents of 
the ‘ Domesday’ Bag (thus avoiding any risk of the loss of the 
original documents or of the bag containing them, or of forgery) 
would become obvious as providing a written record to which 
future appeals could be made. A system which depended upon 
memory was too uncertain for the orderly and judicial minds 
then engaged in developing a system of jurisprudence. The 
solemnity of the circumstances, the ceremonious public reading 
of documents, or making of oral admissions, were felt to require 
the establishment of an equally ‘solemn written record which 
should bear unimpeachable testimony for the future. In this 
way we believe it was that the roll which took the name of the 
* Domesday ’ Roll of Chester was started. 

It is clear that the documents which were read at the ‘ dooms- 
day’ meetings could not then and there be enrolled, and no 
doubt the ‘ Domesday ’ Bag continued to be used as a temporary 
place of deposit for the documents until the clerk had time to 
enter them upon the roll, and also for other documents, such as 
fines, which had to be proclaimed at successive ‘ counties’ and 
which it would therefore be convenient to keep in the bag. 
The original documents after enrolment were probably returned 
to the owners. Many of the charters contain in themselves 
& memorandum of the fact of enrolment, but it would be safer 
in case of dispute to point to the enrolment as evidence rather 
than to have to produce the original which might have been lost 
or the validity of which would have to be proved over again. 
In the case of oral admissions the memorandum entered upon 
the roll would be of the greatest importance as the only written 
record. 
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Although, in the absence of the original roll, we shall only 
be able to suggest an approximate date for its institution, it is 
possible to point to a remarkable feature which, so far as we are 
aware, cannot be paralleled in any of the great series of enrol- 
mente such as the Pipe, Charter, Curia Regis, Patent, or Close 
Rolls. In no case is the earliest extant roll of any of these the 
first of the series, and we are unable to say whether there was 
at the head of the first roll either a formal title or prefatory 
words of any kind. In the case of this Cheshire roll the opening 
words can be given. The herald who in 1580 made extracts 
from the roll called ‘ Domesday ’ tells us that ‘ in initio praefati 
rotuli scribitur sic ’ : 


Incepto finem det gratia trina labori. 
Hic referens rotulus multorum pacta virorum, 

on sinet a pacto quem resilire suo, { 

allere temptanti iustos obstacula ponet, 
Ne quis sic faciat pagina sancta monet. 
- It may well be that these lines were inspired by‘ the originator 
of the record. They purport to give in concise form the very 
objects for which it was established. This roll was to be such 
a record of men’s acts and deeds as would prevent any one with- 
drawing from his solemn undertaking or attempting to deceive 
the righteous, and its holy pages would stand for ever as a warning 
against such wicked practices. The phraseology used in many 
of the enrolments amply bears out this statement of the purposes 
of the roll. 

The earliest document which it has been possible, so far, to 
trace and date as enrolled on the ‘ Domesday’ seems to be 
a charter (copied in the 1580 extracts) entered into during the 
period when Ranulph de Mainwaring was justiciar of Chester. He 
held office from about 1194 to 1208. The enrolment may not 
have been contemporary with the date of the deed, and it would 
not be safe to do more than to suggest this period for the institu- 
tion of the roll, but it 4s curious, if it had an earlier date, that 
no older entries have survived. The herald’s extracts of 1580 
do not appear to follow any particular order, but look as if he 
turned over the roll (whether composed of membranes or of 
documents tied up together) and selected here and there 
entries which provided early genealogical information. His note 
about the verses at the head of the roll is not his earliest note, 
and the charter referred to above is by no means the first abstracted 
or the one following the verses. But it seems likely that if there 
had been any considerable number of entries of an earlier date 
some of them at least would have been extracted by the herald 
(who gives quite a number of documents entered in 1208-29, the 
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time of the next justiciar, Philip de Orreby) or by some of the 
other collectors who saw the roll. 

On general grounds we feel inclined to suggest that the 
establishment of this roll was due to the great earl, Ranulph de 
Blundeville (1181-1232). It was to him that the county palatine 
owed its own register of original writs and other developments 
and reforms of legal procedure, and there are many claims by 
the county after the annexation of 1237 for the observance of 
the law and custom as it had existed in his day. 

Neither have we any certain knowledge of the date when 
the roll ceased to be used. It seems clear from the Gough 
manuscript that entries were being made on it in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and probably it continued to be used 
so long as the county meetings maintained their representative 
character. With the decay of these assemblies except purely 
for the purpose of litigation the opportunities and occasions 
for resorting to the use of the roll would become gradually less 
and lees, and other methods of preserving evidence would be 


If, for the reasons mentioned above, we are right in thinking 


his Memoir has given a full account of the suit, which commenced 
in the county court of Chester by an assize of last presentation 
at the instance of Roger de Sandbach, the claimant. It need 
only be said here that the defendant, the abbot of Diculacres, 
eet up the enrolment in the ‘ Domesday ’ of an inquisition, taken 
1223-4, thirty years before, finding that the advowson had 
days to Earl Ranulph II and his successors, 

@ subsequent grant of it to the abbey by 

(Blundeville). Only one of the objections raised to 

Roger de Sandbach concerns us, but in that one he 

* Domesday’ Roll by the suggestion that 


* Curia Regis Roll 152, m. 10. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLVIII. 
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The ‘decision at Chester being given in favour of the claimant 
on other grounds, the abbot appealed to the king’s council at 
Westminster, whereupon the justiciar of Chester was ordered to 
inspect the Rotulue de Domesday and send down a 
extract of the entry under discussion. This he did, and on 
13 January 1253/4 the king’s judges (among whom was the great 
Bracton), after perusing the evidence, gave judgement for the 
abbot, using some remarkable words (repsated in a subsequent 
confirmation by letters patent) which completely vindicated the 
standing and reputation of the Cheshire record: ‘ Et quia con- 
victum est per Domesday Cestrie quod perpetuam habet firmitatem 
et omnia quae in eo continentur in perpetuum sunt stabilia, in 
quo, continentur quod (here the verdict of 1223-4 is set out} 
consideratum est,’ &c. 

The following are some specimens of the varied phraseology 
used to record the fact and occasion of enrolment of charters, 
fines, and other entries : 


Et hoc in magno rotulo Domini Comitis (or, Regis) apud Cestriam de 
assensu partium irrotulatur. [The words ‘de expresso concensu ’, or ‘ad 
instanciam partium’, are also used.) 

In cuijus rei testimonium partes alternatim huic finali concordie in modo 
cyrographi confecte sigilla sua fecerunt apponi et in rotulo qui vocatur 
Domesday procuraverunt irrotulari. 

Et eandem in plena curia Comitatus Cestrie recitatam in rotulo qui dicitur 
Domesday procuraverunt irrotulari. 

Et ut hoc perpetue tradatur memorie hic irrotulari decretum est. 
Oe ee ee eee 


presenti censuimus comme 

Bs in haine vei testimoniam id irvotelari provieun est. 

In cuius rei testimonium huic presenti ecripto in Domesday rotulato 
sigillum meum apposui. 

Hee carta hic scripta lecta fuit in pleno comitatu Cestrie qui sedit [date] 
et intrata fuit. 

Ad maiorem securitatem huius rei conceditur per partes in pleno comitatu 
Cestrie et per licentiam justiciarii baronum et militum quod hec concordia 
finalis in Domesday irrotulata. 

Iste carte irrotulate fuerunt in pleno comitatu coram lusticiario. 

Ista carta lecta fuit et concessa in pleno comitatu Cestrie et in libro vocato 
Domesday in scaccario Cestrie irrotulata. 

Wrem these and othec (ere: wo see Ghee Shp seteae ot, te 
matter was publicity. The enrolment was effected after some 
thing said, done, or ccknwutedignl tu t.open detet, aad belie 
the county. The request, or the express assent, of the parties 
seems to have been required except where the county iteelf 
ordered an enrolment, as was sometimes the case. leave of 


il 
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the earl or his justiciar, as well as of the ‘ barons’ and knights 
who were present, had to be obtained, and no doubt fees were 
payable for the work of enrolment. Most of the documents 
enrolled are witnessed by the justiciar and magnates present. 
In some cases it is recorded that the seal of the justiciar or of 
his deputy was affixed to a charter which it was intended to 
enroll, in addition to those of the parties. This practice may 
explain the occasional presence on documents of seals which 
otherwise do not appear to be related thereto. 

There are instances of these enrolments in pleno scaccario, 
and the roll seems to have been kept in the exchequer at Chester 
Castle, the depository of the palatine records, just as the treasury 
at Winchester and elsewhere contained the national exchequer 
records and the great Domesday Book itself. More than half 
of the enrolments recovered consist of charters and agreements, 
both new and old, granting lands or rights to laymen or clerics. 
Quitclaims and final concords are numerous. Other entries are 
of exchanges ; admissions of many kinds, such as that a man, 
his son, and sequela, are free and not in villeinage, or of rights of 
common, or of verbal grants ; perambulations, boundary agree- 
ments, acquittance of suit by the earl, grant of custody of heirs’ 
inheritances and such like ; in fact, the entries in the ‘Domesday’ 
Roll illustrate many phases of the daily medieval life when few 
could read and write and the publicity and permanence now 
provided by the evidence of press and book did not exist as 
means of record. An interdsting féature is the large proportion 
of entries which provide evidence of transactions in which 
women were concerned. Charters in which husband and wife 
are grantors are frequently enrolled. The settlement of dower 
is often recorded. Three sisters formally appear to quitclaim 
lands to the heir of Poole in Wirral. The daughter of the ‘ baron ’ 
of Wich Malbank comes to Chester to admit in public her grant 
of land, and it is enrolled. A quitclaim of her dower lands by 
the widow of Ralph de Kingsley ; agreements between mother 
and son, and brother and four sisters; an admission of tenure 
by a husband for his wife and of homage due to an heiress ; 
these all illustrate a class of transaction for which entry upon 
the ‘Domesday’ Roll was evidently considered particularly 
desirable and appropriate. In one case a grant of 1287 to Ralph 
de Vernon by Richard de Lostock alone begins ‘ Noveritis nos 
dedisse’, and proceeds to state that ‘Sigilla nostra’ had been 
affixed. The seventeenth-century collector of the Shakerley MS. 
observed this and remarks, ‘ Nota, he wryts in the plurali number 
and his wife is not named by whose right he had the lands ’.' 
She was Agnes, co-heiress to her brother Richard de Wilbraham 

* Shakerley MS., no. 4, fo. 103. 
xks 
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(died 1278), and it is evident that the non-inclusion of her name 
in the charter raised difficulties at the time, for in 1840 Mr. Black | 
found at Chester a document, dated 1287, which, after : 
the fact of enrolment of what can only have been this charter, 
in pleno escaccario, proceeds ‘ ubi predicti Ricardus et Agnes 
venerunt ; et predicta Agnes super| hoc examinata, predictam 
cartam recognoverunt ’.! Vernon the lands to them 
at the same time by a charter, now in the possession of the duke 
ot Westeniaster, whith Snell states Chad She: geatins proswed is 
to be placed ‘in rotulo qui vocatur Domisday ’.* 

Many of the enrolments are dated by reference to the sitting 
of the court at which they were ordered. Before the annexation 
of 1237 this is usually done by reference to the year of the earl or 
some other event, the regnal year of the king not being used 
until later ; thus, often after the words ‘In pleno comitatu qui 
sedit ’ we get such dates as : 


1. Die Martis proximo ante Festum sancti Marci Evangeliste anno 
interdicti septimo (22 April 1214).* 

2. Die Martis ante festum Apostolorum Simonis et Iudae proximo post 
iter Domini Ranulphi Comitis Cestrie et Lincolnie Ierosolimam. [The 
earl set out for Jerusalem in Whit week 1218.] 

3. Anse qecundo pest seditum Domini Casnitie Cesteio ot Lincolaie 
de Terra Sancta. [About 1222, the earl returning from Damietta in 1220.] 

4. Anne quarto Translationia Benti Themes Martizis. [Between 6 July 
1223 and 7 July 1224.) 

5. Anno primo quo Dominus Iohannes de Scotia cinctus fuit gladio 
comitatus Cestrie et Cestriscire,? Comitatu sedente eodem die, presentibus 
Domino Iohanne Comite Cestrie et Huntindonie, Domino Ricardo Phitun 
tunc iusticiario Cestrie (&c.). [1232-3.] 

6. Anno primo quo Dominus I. de Scotia factus fuit Comes Cestrie. 
[1232-3.] 

i Anno quinto de tempore Comitis Iohannis. [1236.] 

R. Srewart-Brown. 


' Ante, p. 483. 

* Facsimile in Journal Chester Arch. Soc. ii. (New Series) 151, and see ibid. v. 
(New Series) 432. 

® See ante, xxxv. 29. 





Marsigho of Padua 


Part I. Lirg 


ARSIGLIO of Padua is well known for his authorship 

of the Defensor Pacis, a treatise in some ways unique 
among the literary achievements of the middle ages: but his 
vigorous condemnation by successive popes, in itself a testimony 
to the importance of his work, has gone far to shroud the details 
of his life in obscurity. In contemporary records we meet with 
the excuses of: chroniclers for mentioning, and of friends for 
protecting, a heretic so repugnant to the church of Rome. Nor 
have the difficulties been lessened by Marsiglio, for he spent his 
youth in Italy, his manhood in F: ance. and his old age in Germany, 
and added to his wanderings a remarkable variety of occupation. 
Yet it will tend to the better appreciation of his ideas if we 
examine his experiences, and remember the fact that he had an 
opportunity, rare among philosophers, to test his theories in the 
world of politics. Thus of his life it may be said, that though 
the full story may~-never be -discovered,- the interesting-facts 
that remain, fragmentary and debatable as they are, make it 
worth while to attempt in part its reconstruction. 

The problem of where and when Marsiglio was born, and to 
what family he belonged, can be solved to a large extent by 
@ comparison of early documents. The year 1278' seems the 
most likely date of his birth: that Padua was his native city 
has never been doubted. A tablet * was long afterwards placed 
to his memory in the church of St. Leonard on the south wall 
opposite the public road, mentioning his authorship, his share 
in the expedition to Rome in 1327, and his influence on German 


* The year 1270 given by Biesler, Dic literarischen Widereacher der Papete, p. 30, 
is too early, for it makes him forty-one in 1311, when he was deecribed by Mussato 
as a iusenis. The date 1290, given by Huraut, Btude, p. 11, and making Marsigiio 22 
in 1312, when he was rector of the university of Paris, is shown to be too late by the 
Bull of 1206 quoted in Du Boulay, Hist. Univ, Paris. iii. 575, where it states that the 
rector must have been a master of arts for about six years. Though the standing of 
the rectorship was not fixed till the middie of the fourteenth century, the two statutes 
of 12 March 1313 (Danifie, Chartulerium, ii. 158) indicate that Marsigiio was the rector 
of the whole university, that he assembled the four faculties, and that he proposed the 
statutes. The probability is that Marsiglio was between thirty and forty when he 
was rector. ; | 

* Cavaccia, Aula Zeberclia, p. 153. 
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thought : but it denies all knowledge of his family name. His 
personal friend the poet Albertino Mussato ' calls him ‘ Marsilius 
de Raymundinis civis Paduanus plebeius’. There is no other 
indication elsewhere that Marsiglio belonged to this family, and 
very little evidence * that such a family existed at that time. 
But in a merical * epistle (to which we shall have recourse later 
on) Mussato states that the father of Marsiglio was Bonmatheus. 
Working fro enother direction we find a reference in a Bull ‘ 
of John XXII to a canonry given to Marsiglio the son of Bon- 
matheus de Maynardino of Padua, and in a trial * at Avignon 
to accusations brought against Marsiglio de Maynardino author 
of the Defensor Pacis: so that we are justified in calling Mar- 
siglio the son of Bonmatheus de Mainardinis. The identity of 
his grandfather can be gathered from another Paduan docu- 
ment,* which says that on 8 April 1265 Bonmatheus the son of 
Johannes de Mainardinis was acting as notary to the university 
of Padua, a fact which helps to explain the education of Mar- 
siglio. There are also records’ of several other members of the 
family, roughly covering the century from 1303 to 1403. We 
read of Giovanni the father of Ludovico or Luiso de Mainardini, 
whose distinguished son Giovanni Michele was a licentiate in 
1381, obtained the degree of doctor of medicine in 1387, made 
his will on 11 August 1395, and died in the early part of the year 
following. His sister Catterina married Rizzardo; the notary of the 
university and son of Giovanni Lenguazzi. On his death Giovanni 
Michele left his wife Mattea, daughter of Bernardo di Lazara, 
guardian of his only child and heir Giovanna: and the death of 
Giovanna in August 1403 brought an end to this branch of the 
family. There still remain two unconnected members, Conradus ° 
and Franciscus, but their memorial tablets give no chue to their 


* Ludov. Bav. in Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script. x. 773: but Papadopolus, Hist. Gymnas. 
Patav, ii. 154, says he was‘ nobili Mainardina familie natus ’. 

* Gloria, Studi, i. 408: ‘ E repatiamo errore di ammanuense i] cognomine di lui 
de Raymondinis in vece di de Mainardinis recato dalle edisioni dell’ opera di Albertino 
Mussato. Niun monumento abbiamo rinvenuto, che parii della famiglia padovana 
Raimondini.’ 

* No, xii in Graevius and Burmann, Thesaurus Ant. et Hist. I‘al. vi, part 2: ‘ Prae- 
dilecta boni proles benefausta Matthaei.’ Thomas, Mélanges d' Arch. et d Hist., 
ii* année (1882), p. 449, in reading ‘ Boni’ solves the difficulty felt by Huraut, p. 11, 
Riesler, Lit. Wid. p. 30, and Sullivan, Amer. Hist. Review, ii. 411. 

* Riesler, Vatikanische Alten, no. 6. * Baluse, Miscellanea, ii. 280. 

* Gloria, Monumenti, p. 21. 

* Gloria, Studi, ii, nos, 1946 and 2246: other documents given in Studi, i. 408. 
Giovanni Michele is also mentioned by Colle, Storia ecientificotetteraria, iii. 242, and by 
Facciolati, Fasti, introd., p. 47. 

* Salamonius, Urbis Patav. Inscript., p. 257. The epitaph, which runs ‘ Hic iacet 
pr sspears scared + was to be seen ° ad portam Decumanam Templi Occi- 

tem versus’ 


* Scardeone, De Antiquit. Urbis Patav., p. 150. The epitaph, ‘ Hic iacet D. Francis. 
de Mainardinis ’, is in the Eremitani. 
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date. If Giovanni Michele was twenty -when he became a 
licentiate in 1381, his grandfather Giovanni must have been born 
close on 1300, leaving a generation between himself and Marsiglio. 
There is no evidence to support Gloria ' in his attempt to connect 
the two branches of the family (except that Conradus or 
Franciscus may possibly have filled the gap), for there is no 
record to show that Marsiglio had a brother or an uncle. The 
heraldic device of the family was their initial letter M.* 

The first document bearing upon the career of Marsiglio is 
a letter to him from his friend Albertino Mussato, the Paduan 
- poet and historian.* This is undated, but it is possible to deter- 
mine by internal evidence when it was written. The key, 
according to Valois,‘ is to be found in a quotation from Virgil, 
for Marsiglio is represented as having asked for advice, ‘ Paduae 
dum regna manebant ’, that is, when Padua was politically free. 
Now Henry, king of the Romans, had descended upon the cities 
of Lombardy, and had received the iron crown at Milan on 
6 January 1311. Padua, among other cities, was obliged to accept 
an imperial vicar and to pay tribute during this year, till the 
outbreak of a popular revolution in the spring of 1312. The 
letter, obviously composed during these months,’ was addressed 
‘ad Magistrum Marsilium Physicum Paduanum’. From this it 
is clear that Marsiglio had qualified in medicine ‘ at the university 
of Padua. Further, we learn that he had written to Mussato for 
advice, for he had not made up his mind as to what profession 
he ought to choose. Mussato says : 


Me, bene. si recolis,.Paduae-dum regna.manebant...  —_.. 

Consilii ignarum quanquan: de pondere tanti 

Quaesisti, num te leges audire forenses 

Maluerim, medicae potius intendere physi. 
Mussato, while urging his friend to continue a life of scholarship, 
suggests a medical career with emoluments in preference to the 

long waiting and disappointing uncertainty of the bar. At any 

rate Marsiglio had youth on his side : 


Fertile tempus habes pulchra florente iuventa, 
Quo te restituas, si te regat insita virtus ; 


* Studi, i, 408, 

* Cenni ator. sulle fam. di Padova, tavola xxiv: Interno dell’ Antico Castello di 
Eccelino III, no. 63. 

* Graevius, no. xii. 

* Histoire littéreive de la France, xxxiii. 561. 

* Thomas, p. 450, bases hie dating of this letter at 1316 on the fect that the Bull 
of 1316, granting Marsigiio a canonry, omits the ‘ magister' which appears in the title 
ot Oh his eigen pet nap te aan marti Fig so et 

* Papadopoles, p. 154, ee ee ee ee 
that he was learned in all the liberal arts, except theology, ‘ ex qua une scelerate 
desi puit *. 
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and worth, which combined with effort would lead to fame : 


Macte tua virtute, sacris splendoribus esto 
Clara lucerna tuae mundo notissima terrae. 


And this prophecy, or good wish, Marsiglio amply fulfilled. 
Instead of entering immediately upon one of these two courses, 
law or medicine, he had already solved the difficulty by becoming 
a soldier : for Mussato reproaches him with the rumour : 

Quidam aiunt tibi quod Germanus cingitur ensis, 

Quidam aiunt quod tu Germano accingeris ensi : 
a strange thing for a Paduan. Marsiglio had apparently taken 
service with Henry, king of the Romans; and there is a point 
of humour in the suggestion that he was reading medicine in 
odd moments : 

Vadis ad egregium Doctorem temporis huius, 

Teque locas lateri, carptimque volumina physis 

Decurrens perhibes, imo quae sumpeeris haustu. 
No doubt he fought, as Mussato insinuates, under Can Grande 
della Scala! in Verona, where in that home of banished intellec- 
tuals‘he may have met Dante. However, he did not remain 
a soldier long, for by the end of the year 1312 he had become 
rector * of the university of Paris. There is nothing strange in 
their acceptance of a foreigner in Paris: his predecessor had 
been Emeric of Denmark, and his successor was Nicholas of 
Vienna. As the office lasted only three months, Marsiglio was 
rector from the end of December 1312 to the end * of March 1313: 
and it is on record that he signed two statutes before the masters 
of the four faculties duly congregated by him,.on the Feast of the 
Blessed Gregory.‘ 

Whether Marsiglio learned law at Orleans is an intricate 
problem to solve. The so-called legend to the effect that Mar- 
siglio. was a famous jurisconsult, supported by thé assertions of 
Wharton * and Bayle, is based on a passage in the Defensor 
Pacis, ii, ch. 18: 

Sic etiam qui librum bunc in lucem deduxit, Studiosorum Univer- 
sitatem Aurelianis degentem vidit, audivit et scivit per sucs nuncios et 

* The words are ‘ demuleus ab ore Canino’. Though Mussato frequently acted, in 


the interests of the moderate party,.as Paduan ambassador to the court of Henry VII, 
he cordially hated Can Grande for his resemblance to the Eccelini. Can Grande was 
& great friend of Dante, so that the possible meeting of Dante and Marsigtio (as sug- 
gested by Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, add. note xiii, p. 515) ie all the more likely, 


either then, 1311-12, or later, 1316-18, when Marsiglio returned to Padua as a canon. 
* Denifie, ii. 158. 


* Ballivan, wbi supra, p. 410. 
* 12 March, according te Denifie, loc. cit. 
o See ment ko Core, Revigtorans Besien, Midtaria, p. 17; Bayle, Dictionnaire critique, 
. 379; 


Dre mitielaiterlichen Lebren, ii, 22; Frank, Journal des Savents 
(March 1883), p. 118; Lorens, Deutechlands Geschichtoquelien, ii, 348, and others. 
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epistolas requirentem et supplicantem Parisiensi Universitati, tanquam 
famosiori et veneratiori, pro ipsius habendis regulis, privilegiie atque 
statutis. 

Riezler ' says that he cannot find any record of Marsiglio in the 
annals of the university of Orleans, and Valois * accepts his view 
that the Defensor Pacis betrays an ignorance of civil law. Both 
Riezler and Valois admit that Marsiglio spdke from personal 
knowledge of the appeals from the university of Orleans, but are 
of opinion that Marsiglio made his observations of them in 
Paris, and not in Orleans. It has been further suggested * that 
John of Jandun may have been the author of the passage under 
discussion, but the ‘ Antenorides ego’ of the opening chapter, 
with a recurrence to the first person throughout the work, gives 
rise to the belief that Marsiglio himself was speaking, for the 
same ‘ego’ reappears in the Defensor Minor, in which John of 
Jandun had no share at all.; The lack of evidence at Orleans is 
not surprising at a time when a complete rotulus was a rarity at 
any university : and the charge that he shows ignorance of civil 
law is hardly substantiated by the Defensor Minor. The only 
definite statement ‘ comes from the Emperor Lewis IV, who, 
in making his abject submission in 1336 to Benedict XII, 
excused himself for retaining in his service the excommunicated 
heretics Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun on the ground 
that they were valuable to him as lawyers. That Marsiglio 
studied at Orleans is quite possible, and the acceptance of the 
hypothesis removes two difficulties. The period at Orleans 
would have rendered him more fitted by age and experience for 
the rectorship at Paris, the highest university magistratare of 
the time. Again (a point much overlooked), there was little use 
in asking Mussato whether he should become a lawyer or a doctor, 
if he had already qualified as the one and not as the other, and 
every reason for being uncertain which course to choose, if he 
had qualified as both. A return from Orleans to Padua niay have 
preceded the request for advice. 

Marsiglio probably remained in Paris for three years after the 
March of 1313, when he ceased to be the rector of the university, 
continuing his studies and practising as a doctor. It was during 
this period of his life that he made friends of those distinguished 
writers with whom he is generally associated : John of Jandun, 


* Lit, Wid. p, 33. 

* p. 566, 

* Poole, JUustrations of Medieval Thought, 2nd ed., p. 231. 

* Riesler, Vet. Alt. no. 1841. The absence of any reference to Marsigiio as his 
doctor is remarkable. In Vet. Ai. n0. 1004, 1 May 1328, Lewis calls John of Jandun 
a ‘Conciliarius’: that Marsiglio ever enjoyed that office can only be inferred from 
Wherton, appendix to Cave, p. 17, and the head-lines in Goldast. 
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Ubertino of Casale,’ Michael of Cesena, and William of Ockham.? 
His first meeting with John of Jandun, afterwards his faithful 
companion and collaborator, probably took place in Paris, and 
not, as Renan says, in Padua.* Born in Jandun,* a village in 
Champagne, John was educated at the university of Paris, and 
during the years 1300-10 obtained considerable repute, while 
teaching there, by his works on Greek philosophy. It is interesting 
to notice that it was through Marsiglio (‘per dilectissimum 
meum magistrum Marcilium de Padua’) that John of Jandun 
first became acquainted with the Problems of Aristotle,’ by 
Peter of Abano: this he tells us in his commentary on that 
work. John of Jandun was a master of arts * by 1315 and one 
of the first tutors to the college of Navarre, founded twelve years 
before by the wife of Philip the Fair. In the following August 
the cardinals, after two years’ deliberation, elected the new pope 
John XXII at Avignon. The appointment of this aged pontiff 
(he' was seventy when he began, and eighty-eight when he 
ceased, to occupy the apostolic chair) was at first a piece of good 
fortune for the two friends. Marsiglio was granted a canonry 
in his native city of Padua in the Bull’ of 14 October 1316, 
in which John XXII rewards-the merits of Marsiglio and satisfies 
the insistent pleadings of Cardinals James Stefaneschi and 
Francis Caetan: while John of Jandun was awarded in the 
Bull ® of 13 November 1316 a canonry of the chapter of Senlis. 
In the subsequent Bull® of 5 April 1318 Marsiglio, now styled 
by John XXII as his dear son and canon of Padua, was entitled 
to the first benefice that fell vacant within the bishopric of Padua. 
Denifie,° however, is strongly of opinion that this Marsiglio de 


* Whereas John XXII generally mentions John of Jandun with Marsiglio, Mussato 
twice gives Ubertino of Casale (Muratori, x. 773). This Ubertino, suthor of the 
Arbor Vitae in 1305, had been called upoa by John XXII in 1322 to state his opinion 
on the question of evangelical poverty. Later, on 16 September 1325, the pope 
ordered his arrest for escaping (Riesler, Vat. Alt. no. 542). 


* All educated at Paris: see Budinsky, Die Universitdt Paris, pp. 113, 198, 199, 
205, 


* L’ Averrods et [ Averroisme, p. 339. 

* Now a certainty, from the words ‘ Remensis dyocesis’ in Riesler, Vat. Alt. 
no. 1004. 

* Valois, p. 555: copy in the Bibliothéque d’Arsenal, Paris. Renan, p. 326, says, 
‘Pierre d’Abano mérite . . . d'étre considéré comme le fondateur de l'averrolsme 
padpuan’, The destructive effect of this philosophy on orthodox belief is notorious. 

* Thomas, p. 451, and Du Boulay, iv. 95. 

* Riesler, Vat. At. no. 6. Frank, p. 119, suggests that he was a layman. It is 
remarkable that Marsiglio should have chosen cardinals with such unmistakable 
Rees te ee Se eee 


* Denifie, ii. 186. Qn the same day he addressed a letter ‘ omnibus praciatis 


ecclesiarum ' requiring that benefices be awarded in particular to the masters and 
scholars of Paris. 


* Riesler, Vat. Alt. no. 100. 


* ij, 158, a. 
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Mainardini, canon of Padua, was not the same person as 

the rector of the university of Paris, on the ground 
executors of the Bull belonged to the clergy of Italy, 

not in Paris at that time. But besides the suggestion of Vi 
that it was only reasonable for the executors of the Bull to 
living near Padus, wo have the complaint of John XAIT thes 
Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun were ‘ 
beneficiorum immemores et ingrati’, and as they were for their 
presumptuous heresies to be deprived ‘omnibus beneficiis 
ecclesiasticis ’, the objection of Denifle seems to be of little value. 

The period from 1318 to 1327, important but 4 
roughly into three parts: the completion of the Defensor Pacis, 
the flight of the two authors to Lewis, and their excommunication 
by John XXII. It is indeed mysterious how these two friends, 
once loyal canons of the church, should afterwards find them- 
selves excommunicated in Germany. One may well ask what 
had happened to induce them to change their views, to write 
a treatise, and to barter their posts of safety for a career of 
danger and uncertainty. How long Marsiglio remained in Padua 
after 1318 in the enjoyment of his promised benefice, is unknown. 
If he acted as a parish priest, it was possibly the first-hand know- 
ledge of the inner workings of the church that convinced him, 
as it did Rabelais, of its need for reform. On the other hand, it 
may have been his visit to Avignon * about this time that drove 
him, as a similar visit to Rome caused Luther, to despise the 
corruption of the papal court. At any rate he returned to Paris 
and practised as a physicien. —-. 

The length of time devoted to the composition of the Defensor 
Pacis has been, according to Valois,’ incorrectly estimated at 
two months, through a misunderstanding of the evidence of 
Francis of Venice,‘ the two months in question referring to the 
time it took the Parisians to discover the names of the authors 
after their flight. To judge by the care and erudition bestowed 
upon it, the book must have taken several years to write, 
especially as Marsiglio did not devote his whole time to it, while 
John of Jandun was busy as a canon of Senlis and as the author 
of a separate work of his own. The date assigned by Scardeone * 
to the completion of the treatise, the year 1324, has been 


? Bull of 9 April 1327, in Marténe, Thesaurus, ii. 696. 

* Def. Pec, ii, ch. 24 * Qui vero vidi et affui, videre videor, quam Dan. 2 Nabe- 
chodonosor terribilem statuam in somnio recitatur vidiese.’ Lorenz, p. 48, thinks he 
did visit Avignon. 

* p. 560. He quotes Def. Pac. i, ch. 1 * Sequentium sententiarum summas post 
tempus diligentis et intentae perscrutationis scripturse mandavi.’ 

* Baluse, p. 280 ‘de quibus audivit dici post recessum dicti Massilii per duce 
menses quod dicti Massiline ot Iohannce tantam compilaverant dictum libelium.’ 

* p. 150. 
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established by a citation of the note appended to the Vienna 
manuscript :* 
Anno trecentino milleno quarto vigeno 
( Defensor est iste perfectus festo baptiste 
Tibi laus et gloria Christe : 
and as Sullivan* meets several objections successfully, we can 
accept 24 June 1324 with confidence. This fits in with what we 
know of John of Jandun, still canon,? we may presume, of 
Senlis since his appointment in 1316. By 4 November 1323 
John of Jandun had completed ‘ his interesting work De Laudibus 
Parisius, and was thus free for about six months to help Mar- 
siglio. As the necessary appearance of John of Jandun in Paris 
about this time can hardly have been an accident, some under- 
standing between the two friends must have been reached. 
A passage in the De Laudibus Parisius* suggests a tempting 
conjecture on this point. John of Jandun, in contrasting the 
virtues of Senlis and Paris, remarks that he has received a letter 
from a learned friend asking him to return to Paris. The jest 
is scholastic : to be in Senlis is ‘esse secundum quid ’, to be in 
Paris is ‘esse simpliciter’. Can this have been the signal from 


failed to anticipate the discovery of his share in the treatise, 
for he entered into a bargain * on 19 June 1324: Nicholas of 
Vienna, who, as we saw, had succeeded Marsiglio as the 
of the university in 1313, was to rent for life a house in 
Clottre-Saint-Benott, near and belonging to the Sorbonne, 
after him, John of Jandun, on the same The 
probable date of their departure is the spring of 1326, for 
this year the continuator of William of Nangis" states that 
sons of perdition, Marsiglio of Padua, an Italian, and J: 

Jandun, a Frenchman, fied from their studies at Paris, where 
they had gained a reputation for learning, to Lewis 


* Poole, p. 232. . * Ante, 
* Through not knowing of this canonry Le Roux de Lincy and Tisserand wrongly 
suppose that John of Jandun made Senlis s harbour of refuge: Paris et oce Historiens 


et 


iE 


in the flight to Germany. ‘ 
* Le Roux, p. 74 ‘ Noverint universi quod, anno Verbi Incarnati 1323°, 3 dic 
lulii, residenti michi in Silvanectensi urbe, unus ex specjalibus amicie meis, vir utique | 
magne probitatis et profunde sapientie, inter coteras epistole clausulas. .. .’ 
* Document quoted by Denifie, ii. 303, and Valoia, p. 588. 
" Spicilegium, od. Baluse and Marténe (Paris, 1723), iii. 85. 
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Bavaria in Nuremberg. If, as Francis of Venice maintained, it 
took the Parisians two months to find out the names of the 
authors, it gave John XXII the time to dispatch the processes * 
published by the bishop of Passau before 6 September of that 
year and containing, one supposes, the first mention of Marsiglio 
as a heretic. On the other hand, when in this connexion Valois 
believes in the agreement of all authorities that the two authors 
left Paris before the outcry which they had every reason to 
expect, one must not forget the evidence of Merula,* who in his 
history of Milan contradicts on most points the assertions of 
Francis of Venice. In his account the learned men at Paris 
condemned the authors, burned the books, and enjoined a silence, 
previous to the flight of the authors. There was, however, no 
official condemnation of the Defensor Pacis at Paris * till 1330, 
‘80 far as one can gather, but the burning of the books (if true, 
rather a friendly act than otherwise) is interesting, in that it 
would account for the lateness of John XXII in mentioning the 
authorship of the two heretics for the first time‘ on 3 April 
1327. Moreover, as late as 23 October of the same year John XXII 
appears to be acting on hearsay evidence,’ and bases his con- 
demnation of Marsiglio and John of Jandun on excerpts from 
their book sent to him by certain of the faithful. Had the 
authors waited for a condemnation, it is more than probable that 
they could never have made good their escape, in view of the 
hostility between Lewis and John XXII. Most probably Merule, 
in writing Milanese hi , was misled by an erroneous passage ° 
in John Villani, where of Padua and John of Jandun 
are mentioned as condemned on 13 July 1324. There is one 
further point. The continuator of William of Nangis goes on to 
say that Marsiglio and John of Jandun were welcomed by Lewis 
on being recognized’ by certain of his household, who had met 
them in Paris. Riezler * suggests as one of the probable sponsors 
Peter of Aspelt, archbishop of Mainz since 1306: but Peter died 
in 1320. This Peter, a great friend of Henry VII and Lewis of 
Bavaria, had like Marsiglio been educated at Padua’ and Paris® 
in philosophy and medicine. Strangely enough, the continuator 
of William of Nangis speaks of a previous departure of Marsiglio 
and John of Jandun from Paris in the year 1318, in almost the 
same words as are contained in the passage under the year 1326. 


* Reinkens, Urkunden, in the Abhandlungen, Munich (1886), no. 287. The date is 
given as 1328 in the Neues Archiv, xxvi. 709, but the earlier date is more likely to be 
correct in view of the uncertainty and lack of detail in the wording. 





* Muratori, xxv, 80. * Du Boulay, iv. 216, 
* Marténe, Thesaurus, ii. 683. © OAs. pe 306. 

* Muratori, xiii. 560. " Spicilegiom, p. 

* Aligemeine Deutsche Biographie, xx. 442 crear char 


” Budinsky, p. 155. 
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The mention of their heretical preaching so early' as 1318 is 
questionable, but the two authors may have visited Peter in 
Mainz before 1320. If there had been communications between 

and Peter of Aspelt we have an answer to the question 
of Valois,* as to what certainty the two heretics had of a 
reception at the court of Lewis. It is unlikely that there were 
two visite to Nuremberg, for there would have been no need of 
sponsors on the second visit, had they gained an introduction to 
Lewis on the first. 

While Marsiglio was preaching against the pope in Bavaria 
at the end of 1326, Lewis was preparing to march on Rome to 
obtain the imperial crown by force of arms. Unlike his prede- 
cessor Henry VII he had no pacific intentions. His victory over 
his rival Frederic of Austria in the battle of Mihidorf, 1322, and 
his reconciliation three years later, gave him a united Germany 
which he could leave with impunity. The Spiritual Franciscans 
had been condemned in 1322 on the question of evangelical 
poverty, the Ghibellines of Italy were annoyed at the entrance 
of John of Calabria into Florence : their-united loyalty gave him 
at once a pretext and an encouragement for the undertaking. 
Apart from selfish motives, it was his duty to depose this 
heretical pope, the disturber of the peace of his realm. After 
accepting early in January the invitation® of the Ghibelline 
chiefs assembled in Trent, Lewis marched on Milan, where on 
30 May 1327 he was crowned with the iron crown of Lombardy 
by two deposed bishops, Aycardus the archbishop absenting 
himself from the city. It would appear that Marsiglio preached 
here, as he had done in Trent. The initial success of the 
expedition drew from Mussato about this time a letter’ of 
congratulation to Marsiglio : 

Venisti patriae forsan succurrere terrae 
Post varios casus et tot discrimina rerum. 


Mussato says he has heard that Marsiglio is chief adviser tothe 
king, of whom he prophesies— 


Hic Patronus erit vere certissimus, hic est 
Unus, qui nobis cunctando restituit rem. 


But Mussato did not live to see how completely he had misapplied 


* Spicilegiun, p. 75. It does not say that they went to Lewis, but simply 
“ exierunt’, By 1318 they certainly could not have been‘ Bavari contubernio sociati ', 
nor were they ‘ moventes et excitantes’. It would seem that the continuator of 
_ William of Nangis was confusing two separate occasions. 

* p. 589. The continuator of William of Nangis makes Lewis ask them, p. 85 
* Quis movit vos venire de terra pacis et gloriae ad hanc terram bellicosam ?' 

* John Villani, in Muratori, xiii. 601 segq. 
* Raynaldus, Annales Eccizs. v. 533. 
* Graevius, no. xvi. 
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this quotation from Ennius, or to finish his history of Lewis of 
Bavaria : for which he asks Marsiglio for material— 


Unum, ‘oro, dilecte mihi, si castra sequeris, 


actusque notas, et fortis 
Quae mandare meo possim distincta libello. 

It is doubtful whether he ever obtained his request. From 
Milan Lewis, now accompanied by the brilliant Castruccio 
Castracani of Lucca, made his way towards Rome, which he 
entered in triumph on 10 January 1328 at the invitation of the 
people. Six days later Lewis and his wife attended a gorgeous 
assembly in St. Peter’s : two bishops, Albert of Venice and Gerard 
of Aleria, bestowed the unction, while Sciarra Colonna, as delegate 
of the people, placed the imperial crown of gold on his head, 
the first emperor, says Villani, to be crowned by any but the pope 
or papal legate. In this act we observe the influence of Marsiglio, 
with whom it was a commonplace that the people of Rome had 
the right to choose their emperor, a power they exercised on this 
unique Occasion. As a logical consequence John XXII was 
publicly deposed in April, after a long harangue composed, 
according to Mussato,’ by Marsiglio, now spiritual vicar * of the 
city, and his friend Ubertino of Casale. In May the minorite 
Peter of Corvara, created antipope, adopted the title Nicholas V 
and bestowed on his master a last and fourth coronation. Yet 
for all this the fickle populace grew tired of the emperor and the 
pope of their choice. In August the royal party, disappointed and 
derided, marched northwards to Pisa, where-a parliament_of.the 
notables was held in December. The following December, 1329, 
saw them once more in Trent. 

It has been for long maintained that the disastrous expedition 
to Rome was fatal both to Marsiglio and to John of Jandun, 
in the year 1328. The death of the former is recorded * by John 
Villani as taking place at Montalto during the march of the 
imperial train from Corneto, which they left on 10 September, 
to Grosseto, where they arrived on 15 September. Le Roux 
de Lincy and Tisserand ‘ accept this statement, and proceed to 
suppose that John of Jandun lived until 1376 to translate the 
Defensor Pacis into French: but their opinion in both cases is 
refuted by two facts. Marsiglio lived on till 1342, when he wrote 
@ tract on marriage and the Defensor Minor, while on the other 
hand Clement VI expressly * says that both heretics were dead 


' Muratori, x. 773. 

* Bull of 15 April 1328, in Riesler, Vet. Alt. no. 990 ‘ dictusque Marsilius prac- 
texta vicariatus quem ibidem (sc. Rome) sibi per dictum Ludovicum commissum 
aseerit.’ 

* Muratori, xiii, 664. * Le Roux, pp. 6 and 12 

* H&Ger, Aus Avignon, in the Abhendlungen der bin. bihmischen Gesellechaft (Prague, 
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before 10 April 1343. The evidence of Villani is thus clearly 
incorrect, in so far as the name of Marsiglio is concerned, but it 
would be indeed surprising if his remark contains‘no element of 
truth. It must be supposed that Villani heard a rumour which 
he did his best to adjust as regards time and space. On the other 
hand, we have a definite statement in a letter dated December 1332 
from Michael of Cesena,’ the general of the Franciscan Order. 
‘You falsely accuse me’, says Michael to Gerard Odo, his 
orthodox substitute, ‘of communicating with Master John of 
Jandun ; he had died, as every one knows, in Todi, before I 
reached Pisa: now I did not set foot, nor did I even propose to 
set foot, in Todi.’ Michael had escaped with William of Ockham 
from Avignon in May 1328, and arrived at Pisa on 8 June of that 
year.* There is, moreover, a letter of 1 May 1328 from the 
emperor to John of Jandun awarding him the bishopric of 
Ferrara, and in view of this double evidence Riezler is of opinion ‘ 
that John of Jandun set out in May to undertake his new duties, 


-and died on the way northwards that same month at Todi. 


But there is another reference to John in a letter from Rome 
dated 14 July, in which the emperor accords him his friendship 
and takes him in the number of his court servants. Béhmer,’ 
in borrowing from Waitz, spells the name John de Gelduno, 
which he thinks may be meant for ‘ Iohannes de Ganduno, von 
Gent ’, and questions the date. Riezler,* who appears to have 
seen only an abbreviated translation, further objects to the 
omission of the titles given in the letter of 1 May 1328, and 
regards the whole situation as impossible. But the letter, as 
printed jn full,’ is clearly dated as 14 July 1328. Though there 
is no mention of the bishopric, John of Jandun formally receives 
as ‘secretarius sive consiliarius’ perpetual free commons for 
himself, three servants, and three horses, so long as he con- 
tinues in the service of the emperor. Thus the supposition that 
John of Jandun died during the month of May will not stand. 
Valois,* however, goes far to remove the difficulty by suggesting 
that Villani, in recording the death of Marsiglio at Montalto, 
must have meant John of Jandun. To make this possible Valois 
explains ‘antequam Pisas venirem’ as if it were ‘antequam 
1868), p. 20. See also his interesting remark made in 1339, when he was a cardinal 
(Miller, Der Kampf Ludwiges des Baiern, ii. 362): * Item et Marsilium de Padua et 
Iohannem de Genduno . . . tenuit et adhuc Marsilium tenet.’ 

* Preger, Der kirchenpol. Kempf (Munich, 1879), p. 65; Wadding, Annales 
Minorwm, vii. 85: ‘ Persistit usque ad mortem Michael in hac sua contumacia, 
retinens sibi nomen Ministri Generalis.” 

* Cronica Sanese, in Muratori, xv. 81. 

* Riesler, Vat. Alt. no. 1004, where he is called s doctor of theology. 

* Lit. Wid. p. 56. 

* Regesta Imperii, vii, no. 2708. * Lit, Wid. p. 58. 

? Monumenta German. Hist., leg. tv. vi. 1, fase. 1, p. 301. * p. 602. 
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Pisas veniret ’ ; for the emperor did reach Pisa on 21 September.! 
Valois, therefore, leaves us with an alternative for the date and 
place of the death : at Todi some time during May, or at Montalto 
between 10-15 September. But this alternative is 
If the first is correct, Villani was entirely mistaken ; if the second 
is correct, Michael of Cesena was entirely mistaken. We must 
combine the half-truths. When Michael (let us suppose) asked 
after John of Jandun, he was informed by the arriving Ghibellines 
that John had been made bishop of Ferrara and that he had died 
at Todi. Michael probably made the same assumption as 
Riezler, that John died on his way to his bishopric, and in his 
words ‘antequam Pisas venirem’ he was expressing a sincere 
belief. As to the place Todi, Michael had no doubts (‘ manifeste 
mortuus ’), and was in a better position to know the truth from 
eyewitnesses than Villani. On the other hand, Villani, who care- 
fully mentions with dates the towns through which the emperor 
passed, missed the mark only by a few miles in distance and a few 
days in time. The rumour was correct in so far as it related the 
death of one of the worst heretics in the world in the company of 
the emperor during the second retreat from Rome. John of 
Jandun died at Todi * on or slightly before 31 August 1328. 
There still remain two assertions of Scardeone that require 
consideration. His theory,’ approved by several later writers,‘ 
that Marsiglio was a Franciscan, doubtless arose from the fact 
that nearly all the intellectual supporters of the emperor belonged 
to that order. But the Bull of 1318, granting a benefice without 
at the same time expressing permission to break the minorite 
vow, raises a suspicion which Wadding* in his annals of the 
order only increases by his confession of failure to find, either in 
the annals or elsewhere, evidence for the membership of Marsiglio. 
On the other hand, John XXII in September 1331, after discussing 
several Franciscans by name,* mentions Marsiglio by himself. 
Again, the letter’ of Lewis to Benedict XII in 1336 leaves the 
same impression. After begging pardon for various Franciscans 
by name, among whom Marsiglio is not mentioned, Lewis proceeds 
to apologize separately for Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun; 
but when the virtues of these two heretics seem to correspond 
with those already ascribed to the Franciscans, Lewis adds the 


* John Villani, in Muratori, xiii. 664. 
* Villani, loc, cit., says of Lewis, ‘ e partissi da Todi » di 31 d’ Agosto col suo Anti- 
paps, e con tutte sua corte e gente ’. 

* p. 10. 

* Le Roux, p. 6; Renan, p. 200; Papadopolus, p. 154; but Labence, Marsilio 
da Padova, in the Nuova Aanlologia, Sth ser., xli. 200, contrasts Marsiglio the priest 
with Lather the friar. * vii. 85. 

* Marténe, Thesaurus, ii. 803: Bull addressed to John, king of Bohemia. 
* Riesler, Vat. AH. no. 1841. 
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important phrase ‘ ut supra dictum est de Fratribus minoribus ’, 
a remark he would not have made had he considered Marsiglio 
a Franciscan. The second question is whether Marsiglio was ever 
archbishop of Milan. Scardeone claims to have discovered in 
Paduan annals that office connected with a certain Marsiglio pre- 
eminent in all the departments of learning, and inclines to the 
view that Marsiglio, the author of the Defensor Pacis, was elected 
by the emperor and the antipope, without the confirmation of the 
apostolic church, in 1328. In this he is supported * by Gualvaneus 
de la Fiamma, an historian of Milan of no great authority. Now 
we know from Villani * that Lewis held a great parliament in Pisa 
on 13 December 1328, which all the schismatic notables attended, 
to give their sentence against John XXII; and it is in this 
assembly that Marsiglio would most probably receive the arch- 
bishopric in place of the vicariate of Rome, which he had been 
obliged to abandon. But the political situation in Milan was too 
strained for Marsiglio ever to have exercised the functions of the 
office. The probable explanation is that Scardeone had seen the 
statement, not in Paduan annals, but merely in Gualvaneus de la 
Flamma himself. Scardeone says that he had made repeated 
efforts to ascertain what fortune, good or bad, attended the 
archbishop of so illustrious a city, and his failure may be taken 
to show that the story of the archbishopric was a legend. 
While the emperor was still in Rome an interesting trial,’ 
hich we have been obliged to cite previously, took place at 
Avignon on 10 May 1328, Gasbert, archbishop of Arles, assisting 
at the inquisition. It had come to the ears of John XXII that 
a certain Francis of Venice had been in the service of Marsilius 
de Mainardinis of Padua. Francis, so runs the accusation, had 
for some considerable time associated in Paris with Marsiglio of 
Padua and John of Jandun, after it had been known that they 
had written a book, and besides helping to publish the work, 
hed translated and spread it abroad ; moreover, he had facilitated 
the journey of Marsiglio to Germany and had corresponded and 
changed money with that heretic. To these charges Francis 
gave a general denial. He was never, he said, the servant of 
Marsiglio, nor had he stayed with him in the same lodgings, 
except in so far as he had served himself as he served the scholars, 
by preparing the table and placing the wine on it, sometimes, and 
not often, as was the custom among most Italian scholars. Francis 
also denied assisting in the composition and knowing the contents 
of the book. He had heard it said, two months after the flight 
of Marsiglio, that he and John of Jandun were the sole authors ; 
so declared the hermits in regular orders and the masters reading: 


* Manipulus Florum, in Muratori, xi. 732. * Muratori, xid. 672. 
* Baluse, p, 280, 
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in Paris. The book had been much discussed, after the departure 
of Marsiglio to Germany, though he was ignorant of the details 
of the heresy. He had not had any relations with Marsiglio 
outside Paris, yet he admitted that they had taken walks 

when Marsiglio visited his patients as a doctor. No letter either 
from Marsiglio of Padua or John of Jandun had reached him, 
and their financial relations were as between lender and borrower. 
Francis lent money to Marsiglio for him to take care of it ; now 
and then Marsiglio returned a florin or two, and at that time 
Marsiglio owed Francis on account thirteen Parisian shillings. 
Before his departure Marsiglio, on the pretext of reading a course _ 
of theology in Paris, had borrowed the following sums : * 


from Robert of Bardi, a Parisian student p . ix gold florins 

from Master Andrew of Reate, surgeon. , . & Parisian pounds 

from Master Peter of Florence, physician . . & Parisian pounds 
(or florins) 


In addition Master Andrew of Florence had deposited an unknown 
sum with Marsiglio. Francis, in replying to the question of how 
he knew the foregoing facts, declared that the lenders of the 
money, when they discovered the departure of Marsiglio, made 
no secret of their complaint against him and rendered the trans- 
actions a matter of public di 

After the year 1328 the activities of Marsiglio disappear from 
view. There can be little doubt that he returned from Lombardy 
with Lewis and lived the rest of his life in Munich as a doctor. 
At ‘last in 1342 Lewis had need of his capacities as-a weiter, to 
facilitate a divorce between Margaret, daughter of Henry of 
Tyrol, and John Henry of Moravia. Marsiglio produced a small 
tract on marriage, De lure Imperatoris in Causis Matrimonialibus, 
and William of Ockham did the same. The date of both works 
is limited in one direction by the remarriage of Margaret ‘ Maul- 
tasch’ to the emperor’s son, Lewis of Brandenburg, on 10 February 
1342. Tt was at the end of the same year that Marsiglio wrote 
a small review of the Defensor Pacis, called the Defensor Minor, in 
which he incorporated * the small tract on Marsiglio 
died, as was previously mentioned, before 10 April 1343, the worst 
heretic, says Clement VI, that he had ever met. Lewis died in 
1347 ; and two years later the last remaining heretics, William 
of Ockham, Bonagratia of Bergamo, and Michael of Cesena, had 
followed him to the grave. C. Kexnera Brampton. 


' Friedberg, p. 25, notices the interesting sum paid for a course in theology at Paris 
at this date. 

The reasons for this opinion are given in my edition of this work, which is shortly 
to appear. For the opposite view see Sullivan, Ante, xx. 305. 
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Council, Star Chamber, and Privy 
Council under the Tudors 


Il. 


N the last number of this Review an attempt was made to 
indicate the nature of the king’s council in Tudor times 
before its clear differentiation into privy council and council in the 
star chamber. We have now to continue the history of the parent 
stem and to discuss the personnel, organization, and functions 
of the council in the star chamber. The delimitation of the two 
councils, which had a common origin and continued to have 
much that was common in personnel and in function, is, however, 
so difficult that it is advisable to begin with the simplest elements 
in the problem and to point out that primarily the phrase star 
chamber indicates neither a council nor a court, but simply 
a building. Chamber itself is misleading; for while we now 
talk about a house containing several chambers, it was possible 
in the sixteenth century to talk about a chamber containing 
several houses, and the star chamber was a building 
with at least three rooms and a kitchen in it before the end of the | 
Tudor period.’ There was the large room generally indicated by 
the words star chamber when used alone; there was the inner 
star chamber ; and there was a third room on the east side over- 
looking the river, in which suitors could wait and distinguished 
visitors like Henrietta Maria could watch the course of proceed- 
ings.* When the council sat as the court of stag chamber it { 


‘5 Gee. the views te J. T. Smith's Angi of Waster (1007) reproduced in 
Hawarde’s Star Chamber Cases, od. Baildon (1804). 
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and said to the prnctisers thet they pick their 
chamber orders; “for” said he “ you are all honest gentlemen, but I believe never 
a word you say when you move me at my house or in the chamber”; and as it was 
said by the Attorney-General, “I find,” said he, “ that God doth assist the 
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always sat in the larger room, but it frequently sat as a privy 
council in the inner star chamber. 

The original star chamber was built between 1340 and 1350 
near the Receipt of the Exchequer as a council chamber in 
addition to that exchequer chamber in which the council had 
previously sat for financial and other business ; but it is almost 
certainly an error to regard it as the only council chamber which 
could be described as ‘near the Exchequer’.*. Whether it 
originally contained more than one room is not known, but as 
early as Richard III's reign we read of the king summoning all 
the judges to consult with him in inéeriori Camera Stellata,* 
and considerable additions to it were made in Wolsey’s time 


about 1518. Appropriately enough he employed fines levied 
before him there to ‘lengthening and making of the Sterre 


chamber at Westminster ’,‘ which only disappeared with the great 
fire of 1834. Possibly some reconstruction had been necessitated 
by the fire of 1512, since which no English sovereign has lived in 
Westminster Palace, though, as Stow remarks, ‘the great hall, 


with the offices near adjoining, are kept in good reparations, and 
serveth as afore for feasts at coronations, arraignments of great 
persons charged with treasons, keeping of courts of justice, &o.’ * 

This star chamber was the frequent if not the regular place 


in his judgement seat but not in his chamber ".' Here ‘ chamber ' seems to distinguish 
the inner star chamber from the court of the star chamber; but Hudson, in Hargrave's 
pers eaten ped nghamayt <eath acon wndbnannoniigg fags or ‘the 
eee ao eens ond Papere 
of Henry VIII (iv. 3258) ie « reference to ‘ the length of cathe bn tbs teat ahantbee 
of the Star Chamber’. Henrietta Maria apparently weed the third room when she 
followed the proceedings in Pell v. Bagg (Rushworth, li. 303). Besides ite clerks 
the star chamber had ite domestic staff, an usher, steward, butler, and kitchen officials ; 
and the dinners served there were regular state functions. 

' A number of references to the building accounts are collected in Baildon's edition 
of Hawarde, pp. 453-64. Stow mentions other buildings of that decade, via. the 
reconrtruction of St. Stephen's and the construction for the canons, &c., of houses 
stretching from the Receipt of the Exchequer to the river, and later the weigh-howss 
between the clock-house and the wool stapie. In Heary VIII's reign the clerk of the 
wool staple was also clerk of the house of commons. 

= ba Landis ent Bebatre Gites Canee heftve the Kinyo Onane® Cishien Rens 
p. 91, an exchequer chamber case is assumed to be « star chamber case because it 
was heard en ja chambre joignante a mesme leachequier. But in every real star chazber 
case in the volume the star chamber is specifically indicated co nomine; and in 1403 
the judges, in commenting on Stat. 31 Edward III, c. 12, which uses the phrase en eecun 
chambre du conseil joust lexchequer, identify it with le Hechiquier chambre ( Year Boote, 
Tottel’s ed., 8 Henry VII, Pasch., fo. xiii.). 

* Jbid. 3 Richard Ill, Mich., fo. ix 6. 

* Lettera and Papers of Heary V111, ii. 1476; cf. ibid. no. 3741, ‘a new house 
adjoining the Sterred Chamber’. Hudson, joc. cit., ii. 64, says ‘ Dr. Allan and Christo- 
pher Plummer in 9 Henry VIII (1517-18) were fined 500 marks, which was ordained 
to be employed fot the new building of those roome which are now from the Court of 
a ere ees ie. northwards to where the clock 
tours pe See. 

* Survey, ed. Thoms, p. 174. 
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in which the council met during the fifteenth century to discharge 
most of its multifarious functions, deliberative and administrative 
as well as judicial. Just as the chancellor and his colleagues 
in the virtue of 31 Edward ITI, c. 12, could hear cases of error from 
the exchequer in any council chamber, so the council in the star 
chamber could deal with any kind of council business. There 
may have been some distinction, which the records do not reveal, 
between what the council did in the inner and in the outer star 
chamber; but I have found no specific reference to the two 
chambers before 2 Richard III, and long enough after that 
the star chamber remained simply, as Mr. Leadam has said, 
a locus in quo.' This fact led to confusion before the end of the 
Tudor period. For example, the circumstance that the coun- 
sellors told off to hear poor men’s canses undoubtedly sat at one 
time in the star chamber * enabled Sir Julius Caesar and other 
masters of requests to contend that the court or council of requests 
had been the real king’s council ; and the fact that the council of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had sat in the star chamber 
enabled Mill and other clerks of that ‘court’ at the end of the 
sixteenth to maintain that the council whose records they kept 
was the only real council of state in England, the privy council 
being in their eyes merely ‘a private board, although the most 
honourable in the world ’.* 

The term star chamber has, however, become so exclusively 
identified with one particular aspect of the council's activity in 

* Star Chamber Cases, ii, p. xiii. 

* The council had repeatedly been required by parliament and resolved during 


the fifteenth century to give preference to poor men’s suits (Rot. Pari. iv. 201, v. 408 ; 
Nicolas, iii, pp. xix, 149-52, 214-20 ; iv. 60-3), and we have already noted Harington’s 


even cases of treason and heresy, were also tried there (my Henry VJI, i. 200-10; 

Hall, Chron., p. 826) ; and it is not until 1519 that we have the definite record appointing 

eight counsellors ‘ to hear the causes of poor men depending in the sterred chamber’ 

and to ‘sit in the white hall in Westminster, where the said suitors shall resort’ 

(Letters and Papers, iii. 571; the document is printed in full 

pp. Ixxxi-ii). Cacear remarks (Leadam, Court of Requests, p. xxxi), ‘Some 

this court have from time to time till 1 Elisabeth sat elternis vicibus be 

- Starchamber’. It would be clearer to say that these ‘ judges’ were members of a yet 
undivided council which transacted its undivided business in ite usual council room, 

the star chamber. The term court was not 
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stone plants thie: On sang: es well 6a: Ghbupianar seein an amie 
functions there discharged. It was in the star chamber that on 
the day after the end of each term a full assembly of councillors, 
judges, justices of the peace, and others was held and addressed 
by the lord chancellor, sometimes by the sovereign.’ The usual 
topic was an exhortation about the administration of justice 
and maintenance of law; but any other might be introduced, 
sometimes in Elizabeth’s reign ‘such things as herself, if tym 
had permitted, meant to have uttered in parliament ’,’ the state 
of Ireland, Essex’ rebellion,” * the peace of her Church ’, end the 
assessment of taxation ;* and Wolsey and James I were as 
assiduous and as versatile but not so happy as Elizabeth in these 
star chamber addresses. In the star chamber, too, was taken 
every half-year the assay of the mint or trial of the pyx, after 
ite removal from the Tower. The cases of Anne Boleyn and 
Catherine Howard were considered in the star chamber, although 
they were necessarily tried elsewhere.’ The Scottish 

taken at Solway Moss were brought before the star chamber ; * 
musters were returned thither ;* measures of wine were tested 
there,’® and orders issued to regulate municipal government."* 
The star chamber was in fact the room in which most decrees 
and orders in council were adopted, and it is mistaking the accident 
for the essence to describe Mary’s and Elizabeth’s measures regu- 
lating the printing press as star chamber decrees instead of orders 
in council. 

In the star chamber, too, Henry VIII Giscussed Tyndale and 
Joy's translation of the bible on 25 May 1530; there in 1538 
English bibles were ordered for use ;** and a special court was set 
up under the statute of Proclamations, with Cranmer at its head 
instead of the lord chancellor, to deal in the star chamber with 


' Henry VIII preferred to address parliament, James I and Charles I the star 
chamber. 

* Wilbraham, Journal (Camden Soc. Miscell., 3rd ser., vol. x), p. 12. 

* Ibid. pp. 30-2. * Hawarde, ed. Baildon, pp. 101-2. 

* Hall, Chron., pp. 644, 742; James I, Political Works, ed. Mcllwain, pp. 326-46 ; 
Scofield, pp. 57-9. 

* It was held in 1526 at the Tower (Letters and Papers, tv. 2338), but in 1627 
and afterwards in the star chamber (ibid. rv. 3500, 6305; vu. 1332; xt 45; xu. i. 
1150 ; Egerton Papers (Camden Soc.), pp. 186-8; Hawarde, p. 38). 

* Lettere and Papers, x. 702, xvi. 133. Tho jurisdiction of the star chamber did 
not extend to treason or felony, unless the Crown was content to treat the case as 
@ ‘ trespass’ and not a capital charge (Hudson, ii. 63); ‘trespass’ wae still weed 
where we should say ‘ misdemeanour’ (cf. Maitland, Lectures, p. 230). In 1633, 
however,a partiamentary bill was drafted, but went no further, to give the star chamber 
jurisdiction over murders in Wales and ite marches (Letters and Papers, vi. 1381 (3)). 
* Letters and Papers, xvii. 1223 ; Wriothealey, Chron. i. 152-3. 

* Letters and Papers, iii. 3683 (7). * /bid. ii. 3972. 
ba e. g. Beverley in 1535 (Letters and Papers, ix. 902). 
'* Hall, Chron. p. 771; Wriothesley, Chron. i. 74. 
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offenders against proclamations ‘concerning any kind of heresies’! 
In February 1591 ® peerage case was ordered to be tried in the 
star chamber ‘by such of their Lordships and others as are 
therunto appointed by her majesty’.* In 1534 the lords, after 
passing the bill against the Nun of Kent, agreed that Sir Thomas 
More and others named in it should be heard ‘ coram Dominis in 
regio senatu secus nuncupato the Sterred Chamber’ ;* and in 
1515 a lords’ and commons’ committee met there to discuss the 
carrying over to the next session of bills not passed before the 
prorogation.£ It was in the star chamber that a committee of 
lJords and commons made the first breach in the defences of the 
church against the Reformation in December 1529.5 The star 
chamber was in fact frequently used for commons’ committee 
meetings, and it was in the star chamber that a committee 
reviewed in December 1640 the sentences against Prynne, 
Burton, and Bastwick. ‘It happened’, writes D’Ewes to 
his wife, ‘by a mere casualtie that our first sitting upon this 
business was in the Starre-Chamber, wheerein I noted God's 
wonderfull Providence, that wee should sitt in that Court wheere 
their bloudie sentences had passed against them, to judge those 
sentences.’ * 

When all these things, and more, could be done in the star 
chamber, how came star chamber to have a specific meaning 
excluding most of these functions ? The plausible answer is that 
the so-called Star Chamber Act of 1487 (3 Henry VII, c. }), 
which was long regarded as the original and sole statutory 
foundation of the court, and is still treated as the most important 
incident in its history save ite abolition, gave the star chamber 
ite predominant characteristic. It may be easier to follow the 
trend of my argument if I premise at once that, so far as I can 
‘gee, the act of 1487 had little or nothing to do with the star 
chamber, and that its provisions are inconsistent with what we 
know of the personnel, the practice, and the procedure of that 
court. It is well enough known that the words star chamber do 
not decur in the act on which it was supposed to rest ; less 
familiar are the facts that the words occur neither in the judges’ 
interpretation of the act in 1493" nor jn the act of 1529° which 
praised and amended that of 1487, and that for at least half a 


* 31 Henry VIII, c. 8; Leadam, Star Chamber Cases, ti, pp. xix-xx, 225, 277; 
Wriothesley, Chron. i. 130. Lambert had been tried in November 1538 for heresy 
in the white hall (Hall, Chron. p. 836). Bonner’s sentence of deprivation was con- 
firmed in the star chamber in February 1550 (Wriothealey, Chron. ii. 33). 

* Acts Priv, Coun. 1800-1, p. 251. 

® Levde’ Journale, |. 72. * Tdid. i. 45, 46, 47. 

* Hall, p. 767. * D’Ewees, Autobiogr. li. 251-2. 
¢ Year Booke, Tottel's ed., 8 Henry VII, Pasch., fo. xiii; my Heary V1, ii. 57. 

* 21 Henry VIII, c. 20. 
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century after that date it does not seem to have occurred to, 
any one to see any connexion between 3 Henry VII, c. 1, and 
the star chamber. 

The first point to explain is how the words ‘ camera stellata ’ 
and ‘star chamber ’ came to appear on the margin of the roll of 
parliament, whence they have got into the printed Statutes of the 
Realm. The parliament rolls are the original authority for 
par statutes down to Henry VII's reign. They contain 
proceedings as well as enacted petitions, and down to 8 Edward IV 
the statutes are extracted from the parliament rolls and enrolled 
in @ separate collection of statute rolls, of which a transcript 
was sent to the exchequer and is cited as Lib. Scacc.* 
during the Tudor period the proceedings dropped out of the 
parliament roll, which became a mere statute roll, while the 

were entered in journals, from 1510 of the lords, and 
from 1547 of the commons. The original statute roll ceased to be 
made up, and none is known after 1468. There are, however, two 
contemporary manuscripts which look like transcripte from 
a statute roll, one, Petyt MS. (Inner Temple), coming down 
as far as 1487, and the other, Bodleian MS. 3701 (Hatton 110), 
continuing nearly to the end of 11 Henry VII,’ and there is also 
the Lib. Scacc. None of these, however, nor Caxton’s contem- 
porary print, has any reference in text or in margin to star 


' Earlier editions of the statutes, apart from the king's printer's contemporary and 
official publication of the statutes of eqch quccessive parliament, were private ventures 
by editors who reprinted previous editions, generally omitting statutes which had 
expired and others which the editors regarded as private acte; but they did not go 
to the manuscripts either of the rolls or the original acts for their text. . Hence the 
title of 3 Henry VII, c. 1, is varied at will by different editors in their various editions. 
The Statutes of the Realm take the text of 3 Henry VII, c. 1, from the roll and also 
the marginal] headings without noting that the latter are in later hands than the 
text; the editors also modernised ‘ aucthority’ into ‘authority’ in the marginal 
heading, but not ‘ auctorite’ in the text. 


iii, 22). A facaimile of a page of the Lib. Scacc. is given in the Statutes of the Realm 
(ii. 477), and another of a membrane of the Statute Roll is given at p. 1 of the same 
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chamber. Where and how, then, did the marginal 
titles ‘ pro camera stellata’ and ‘ papers. dang 
Star-chamber aucthority to ee a dyvers mydemeanors ’, &., 
come to be on the parliament roll 
This problem should reir not be studied in isolation. 
A long line of legal writers, Nathaniel Bacon, Blackstone, Dwarris, 
Hardcastle, Craies, have discussed the question when it became the 
practice to give a distinct title to each chapter or act in a statute ; ' 
and they have most of them assigned different dates varying from 
il Henry VII to 5 Henry VIII. Not one is really correct because 
the question is not properly stated. There were no contemporary 
, chapter headings made on the parliament roll before the sixteenth 
century and none of any date on the statute roll. But as soon 
as the printing of statutes begins we find brief headings supplied 
to each printed act, though without any enumeration. Caxton 
gives them, consisting generally of one word only, for all the acts 
he prints of the parliaments of 1485-9; and they gradually 
become more elaborate under the hands of successive king's 
printers, though remaining absent from the enrolments in 
chancery from which the statutes were printed.* These authorita- 
tive editions, printed by the king’s printer from a copy supplied 
by the lord chancellor, and paid for by the Crown, became in 
time the texts which even lawyers and lawgivers cited in place 
of the rolls. Gradually the convenience of citation led to acts 
being not merely entitled but enumerated and cited by their 
numbers instead of merely by the place at which they were passed.’ 
For the statute of Westminster II we get 13 Edward I, stat. 1, 
divided into fifty chapters, for the statute of Winchester we get 
13 Edward I, stat. 2, and for the statute of Merchants 13 Edward I, 
stat. 3, while the writ cireumspecte agatis is made into 13 Edward I, 
stat. 4. Some at least of Edward I’s statutes were ‘ made’ in the 
sixteenth century. For, as always happens, men were not content 


* In Caxton each act begins simply with ‘item ’’and is an item in the statute; 
sometimes the beginning is not even marked by a new paragraph, and it never is oa 
the Statute Roll. Francis Bacon, Reading upon the Statute of Uses, 1642, p. 26, gives - 
5 Henry VIII as the date. 

* Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, new od., 1. i. 485 (4): * Warrant to the arch- 
bishop of Cantechenry, Chancellor, to deliver to Ristaod Eyean, the bing’ paste, 

®@ true copy of the statutes lately passed in Parliament, that he may print them. 

, Ct. sbid. x1v. i. 1227, where John Hugee writes on 7 July 1539 that the king’s printer 
has delivered 1,500 copies of the statates passed in the partiament of that year to the 
lord chancellor. There are frequent entries in the Letters end Papers of royal payments 
for printing statutes, proclamations, &c. Ite control of the printing press was as useful 
to the Crown as its control of artillery, and both arose from the same cause : the Crown 
alone could afford to finance the earliest presses. 

* The regular holding of parliaments at Westminster had inoreased the incos- 
venience of merely place-names for statutes, and the Piggott MS. written about |500 
begins to describe medieval acts in the modern form with 1 Edward III. In Heary Vill's 
reign parliament itself begins regularly to refer to earlier statutes by regnal years, 
but chapter references to acts do not begin until « later period. 
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to use their new style in the present and for the future, but 
applied it to the past with such vigour that in Serjeant Hawkins’s 
edition of the Statutes at Large (1735) the 1225 reissue of Magna 
Carta appears as Stat. 9 Henry III, co. i-xxxvii. 

So, at some uncertain date, probably not earlier than Eliza- 
beth’s reign, some lawyer or clerk attempted to bring the rolls of 
parliament up to date by inserting in the margin titles which the 
acts had not but presumably ought tohave. The marginal headings 
from 1483 to the end of the century are in a late sixteenth-century 
hand, and so are those for the acts of 1 and 3 Henry VIII. But 
those for 19 Henry VII and 5 (if not 4) Henry VIII appear to be 
contemporary, and this may be the evidence for Francis Bacon’s 
sta t that chapter headings begin in 5Henry VIII. These are, 
however, the annotations of a clerk and no part of the act of 
parliament. No great harm was done as a rule by this posterior 
annotation, provided that we remember that these later titles 
have not only no legal, but no contemporary historical or philo- 
logical value.’ But occasionally harm was done, and the marginal 
annotator of 3 Henry VII, c. 1, misled posterity so seriously that 
we must investigate at least the date of the annotation. Palaeo- 
graphers are cautious, and do not quite agree whether the shorter 
Latin or longer English title is the earlier ; but neither is much 
earlier than 1550, and both may be considerably later. No 
printed edition, it may be remarked, has either of the two 
annotations before Pulton’s edition of 1606, where one first 
appears in the margin, and his edition of 1618, where the other 
first appears as a héading. The épellings “xucthority’-and“star ’ 
chamber and the use of ‘Courte’ point in the same direction. 
Caxton has ‘ auctorite’ and ‘ auctoryte’, which were the regular 
forms till about 1550. Then an ‘h’ is added, and by 1600 the 

c’ begins to drop out ;* the final ‘e’ or ‘ie’ gave place to ‘y’ 
about the same time. ‘Star’ is equally rare before 1550: ‘sterret’ 
appears in 1454; ‘sterred chamber’ * is the usual form in Heary 
VIII's reign, though * sterre’ and ‘starre’ are also found. 
* Mydemeanors ’ for ‘ misdemeanours ’ I cannot evaluate. - 

We find, therefore, that, so far as the text of 3 Henry VII, o. 1, 
is concerned, its reference to the star chamber dates from the | 
latter half of the sixteenth century. The same conclusion is, 
reached from a study of later legislation and of political writers. 

! Thus in the New Eng. Dict. this late sixteenth-century marginal note is cited under 
140, giving Gur chat: gar the epalling *exitiestty* used by the eighteenth-centary 


editor of the Rolls of Parliament. Fortunately thie cighteenth-centary spelling of 
‘ematy* is not cited for 1487 +. v. ‘ authority’, but «. v. ‘ misdemeanour ’. 


* Crompton in 1504 has ‘ L’Authoritie des Courts’, but he was writing ia law 
French, and not in English. 

* This is the proper English for camera stellata, and is really conclusive against 
the fanciful Hebrew derivation. Chambers were generally known by their decoration, 
e.g. painted chamber, white chamber, green chamber all occur frequently in the 
records, 








} 


2 
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| abolished the ster chamber. 
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- There are a number of statutes referring either to the act of 1487 or 


to the star chamber, but none connects the two before 5 Elizabeth, 
c. 9," and that refers guardedly to ‘the power or aucthoritee given 


by Acte of Farament inthe tyme of Henry VII® to the Ler 


Chancellor of England and others of the Kinges Counsell . . . 
oxeasinn end peels Besstek: NaleaieMaebilinn’/.< ,-athdh Lose 
Chancellor and others since the making of the-saide Acte have 
mostly commonly used to hear and determyne such Matters in 


- the Courte at West™ commonly called the Starre chamber ’. 


The political writers tell the same tale. Sir Thomas Smith in 
1565 * does not mention the 1487 act in his account of the star 
chamber, but attributes its augmentation to Wolsey. Before 
1600, however, Camden and Lambarde are familiar with the 
connexion between 3 Henry VII, c. ‘1, and the court ;* a con- 
temporary annotator of Crompton’s L’Authoritie et Jurisdiction 
des Courts (1594) believes that that act was ite foundation ; ‘ 
and from that time onwards every writer feels bound to mention 
3 Henry VII, oc. 1, though all of them, who have any pretence 
to scholarship, denounce the abeurdity of the theory, while 
they are puzzled to explain exactly what effect the act had upon 
the court. Maitland noted that Edmund Plowden (1518-85), 
& great common lawyer, was credited with the opinion that the 
- star chamber derived all its legal authority from Henry's act,’ 
but the junior counsel who quoted him was overruled by the court. 
Plowden, however, begat the theory on which the long parliament 


History a very such of » palimpecst, on and, having cleared the 
1487 act of ite later. peeudo-star chamber accretions, we may 
proceed to examine its original character. We can do so best by 
contrasting the committee which it set up with the council sitting | 


' There may be an earlier legislative reference to the supposed connexion. In | 
a draft for 1533 of ‘ acts necessary to be made at this Parliament ' (Letters end Papers, 
vi. 1381) ie a propusal that the chancellor with two judges may proceed in al] cases 
in the star chamber notwithstanding the absence of the treasurer and others men- 
tioned in previous acts. The proposal got no further; it was probably pointed out 
to the originator of the idea thet it was unnecessary and mistaken. The star chamber 
was the king in council in the star chamber, and no statutory requizement of s quorum 
in the king’s council was permissible. A quorum was often required by statute when 
the officiating body was not technically the king in council, bat a group of officials 
like those named in 3 Henry VII, c. 1, 21 Henry VIII, o. 20, 25 Henry VIII, . 2 

' * De Republica Anglorem, ed. Alston, p. 117; see below, note 2, p. 529, 
+ Camden, Britonnie, ed. 2506, p. 62, ed. 1800, p. 107, 04, 1804, p. 112, ed. 1600, 


ip 141; Lambarde, Archeion, pp. 165-200, dedicated to Sir Robert Cecil in 1501, but 


not published till 1635. In 1586 Camden hes nothing about the history of the court ; 
in 1500 he has superior’ seculo institula fuit; but not till 1804 has he any reference 
to Henry VII or parliamentary statute. He probably got it from his friend Lamberde, 
who scome first to have given literary literary currency to Plowden's theory. 
note in the University College copy by Charles Hales, who has written 
the date 10 December 1594 on the title-page. 
* Lectures on Const. History, p. 262. No reference is given, but it is obviously 
to tht story in Methen apd Mangere, Ouliyetense Surditan, &, O°. 
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in the star chamber. The committee sat in private, while the 
star chamber was a public court; the committee had » rigid 
statutory quorum, the star chamber had none. The committee 
had a definite personnel, but was limited to no time or place ; 
the star chamber had no definite personnel, but was fixed at 
Westminster and limited as a rule to term-time.' Bills with which 
the committee dealt were to be put to the chancellor ; those heard 
in the star chamber were put to the king and council.’ The two 
duties specifically allotted to the 1487 committee by 21 Henry VIII, 
c. 20, which added the lord president to its number, were the 
fixing of prices of wines and the naming of sherifis, both of 
them purely administrative functicas, the latter of which was 
exercised not in the star chamber but in the exchequer or the 
exchequer chamber.’ The committee of 1487 is not known 
to have had a clerk or kept any records; the clerk of the 
star chamber was the senior clerk of the council, and ite records 
are abundant. But in those records there has not yet been 
found a single case in which the adjudicators in the star chamber 
correspond with the personnel laid down by the act of 1487. The 
committee was probably bound by the judge’s interpretation in 
1493 of the act of 1487 to the effect that the chancellor, treasurer, 
and lord privy seal alone were judges of the court, and the other 
four members only assistants ; the star chamber certainly was not.* 
It has long been admitted that, if 3 Henry VII, c. 1, referred to 
the star chamber, the star chamber never considered itself bound 

' Later on, when the confusion between the committee of 1487 aad The council 
in the star chamber had been made, the latter, as reported by Hudson, used the 
confused argument that ‘ the Stat. 3 VII extended not any way to this court, 


council with the king, ‘We . . . appointed the Emperor's Ambassador to be here at 
the Sterre Chamber, yet we are ignorant of the King's pleasure what sadience should 
be called '. 

* Star chamber proceedings sometimes begin with a bill to the king and council 
complaining of the defeadart's neglect or refusal to observe an injunction made by 
the chancellor (Trevelyan Papers, i. 129). The bills in Mrs. Temperiey’s Star Chomber 
Proc. (Somerset Reo, Soc. xxvii) are all addressed to the king or king sad council 
except one (pp. 63-4) which belongs to the court of audience and is addressed to the 





31 Henry VIII, c. & ; 
* See Leadam, Star Chamber Caces, ii, p. x. See below, p. 538, a. 1. 
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by the act. It is simpler, in the total absence of evidence to the 
contrary, to assume that the act did not refer to the star chamber. 

What, then, was its purport? Probably it should be inter. 
preted in the light of another ‘item’ or act of the same statute 
of 1487, which appears as no. 26 on the roll of parliament and 
as no. 14 in the Petyt manuscript and printed statutes. Its title 
varies from ‘ Felony ’ in Caxton to more elaborate but inaccurate 
attempts to describe its object, which was to give the steward, 
treasurer, and comptroller of the king’s household, or one of them, 
power to try, with a jury of twelve members of the household, 
and condemn for felony any members of the household, under the 
estate of lords,’ for confederacies, compassings, conspiracies, 
imaginations to destroy or murder the king, a lord of the realm, 
or king’s counsellor ; and the reason alleged for the act was the 
‘destruction of the kings and th« near undoing of this realm’ 
owing to quarrels among those in ‘ great authority, office, and of 
council with kings of this realm ’, and to the fact that ‘ by the law 
of this land, if actual deeds be not had, there is no remedy for 
such false compassings’, &0. Henry VII's foes were of his own 
household. In the first few days of his first parliament * he had 
caused members of that household, peers, and commons solemnly 
in parliament to forswear retainers, maintenance, liveries, em- 
‘braceries, riots, and unlawful assemblies ; and shortly afterwards, 
it is said, he had seen some of these very men indulging in the 
practices they had forsworn. The so-called Star Chamber Act 
of 1487 was intended to strike at the heart of the evil, ite entrench- 
ment in the king’s household. 

Now, it was difficult to strike by means of the council in the 
star chamber ; that council was a huge and unwieldy body which, 
moreover, contained some of the worst offenders. Hence the small 
but powerful personnel of the committee set up by that act: the 
chancellor, treasurer, lord privy seal, the two chief justices, and a 
bishop and a baron who would be nominated by the king or at his 
dictation. Hence, too, the privacy of the proceedings and absence 
of regular records. It was no part of Henry’s design to advertise 
in a public court like the star chamber the misdemeanours of his 
household officials. The act was not intended to, and did not, 
deprive the council in the star chamber of its juriediction over 
similar offences committed outside the royal household, still less to 
determine the personnel of that council. Its object was to bring 
the more intimgte offenders before a more intimate tribunal. No 
star chamber record has been found of the fine traditionally 
imposed on the Earl of Oxford for breaking the king’s laws in the 
king’s sight. Oxford was not a person whom Henry could afford 

* They were entitled of course to be tried by their peers for felony. 
* Rot. Pert. vi. 287; my Henry VII, i. 26-1. 
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to traduce in public. But the story is probably true, and it is also 
probable that the earl was fined by the committee set up by the 
act of 1487," 

It seems to follow that 3 Henry VII, c. 1, has no reference to 
the council in the star chamber except in so far as the committee 
it authorized contained five king’s counsellors and exercised over 
misdemeanours in the king’s household a jurisdiction which the 
council exercised over the same offences elsewhere." How long 
thie committee continued to act is uncertain; except in the 
statute-book there are few traces of its existence. In 1604° 
parliament complains that so far as the punishment for giving 
liveries and keeping retainers is concerned ‘ lityl) or is 
or hath be doon’, and proceeds in an elaborate act to enable 
either the chancellor in the star chamber, the king in his bench 
or the council attendant to examine offenders by oath or other 
wise,‘ while the chancellor in the star chamber and the council 
attendant, provided three counsellors are present and that two 
of them are lords spiritual or temporal, are further enabled to 
proceed without any suit or information. None of these tribunals 
corresponds with the committee of 1487. Possibly it had done 
its work and purged the king’s household ; more probably its 
inactivity after Morton’s death in 1500 was due to the feebler 
hands of Deane and Warhani, into which the Great Seal fell. 

However that may be, the council in the star chamber con- 
tinued to deal with al] the misdemeanours mentioned in 3 Henry 
VII, c. 1, and many others as well, without regarding the pre- 
scriptions of that act.- Hudson is specific in his aseertion,* which 


! The story has not been traced beyond Bacon; bat Henry VII certainly visited 
the earl for some days in 1498 (see Bentley, Excerpta Historica, p. 119), He may not, 
of course, have been fined in any court at all. One of the motives for the huge fines 
imposed in the star chamber was ‘quoad terrorem magnatum ', to induce offenders 
to compound with the king without being brought into court; and, according to 
Bacon, what Henry VII said to the earl was ‘my attorney must speak with you’. 

* It might alternatively be suggested that the committee of 1487 was a department 
of chancery. The chancellor exercised a common law as well] as an equitable juris- 
diction, and since the king’s bench was more given to dealing with treaeons and felonies 
than with the changellor may have stepped in to supply the deficiency. 
Coceuidiy ediubeaschadiee ess auaheinginr ‘reformed’ in chancery as late as 1603 
(Lambarde, Reporte in Chancery, 1650, p. 30); bills were by 3 Heary VII, o. 1, to be 
put to the chancellor, and some, s0 addressed, survive (e.g. Leadam, Ster Chamber Cases, 
id. 116, 123, 148, 178, 184, 985). Stat. 33 Heary VIII, c. 1, moreover, refers to ofenders 


ttt te Kings meat bora soot 
* 19 Henry VII, c. 18. This act was, however, to lest during the king's life ‘and 


no longer’. 
* From Coke downwards it has been persistently stated that the ster chamber 
derived ite power to examine on osth from 3 Henry VII, c. 1. Apart from its 


doubtful association with the star chamber, that act says nothing about an oath. 
* Collectanca luridica, ii. 23. , , . 








~~ 
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may be based on the Liber Intrationum, that the star chamber 
‘ did usually determine causes when neither treasurer, chancellor, 
nor privy seal were present, but sometimes the president of the 
council alone,’ and sometimes assisted by others of the council, 
above forty times in the 12 and 13 of Henry VII. And sometimes, 
when neither treasurer, president, chancellor, nor privy seal were 
present, other lords of the couinell ent for the determining cores’ 
Other evidence bears out this account ; and it is very probable 
that Wolsey, soon after he became chancellor in December 1515, 
transferred to the star chamber the jurisdiction over household 
misdemeanours. There was nothing in the act of 1487 to prevent 
the council from hearing such cases in the star chamber, and 
Wolsey did not share Henry VII's reluctance to humiliate others 
of the king’s servants in public. The more he did so, the more he 
magnified himself and his office, and he made the star chamber 
his megaphone and his press agency. 


*‘ And for your realm,’ he wrote to Henry VIII," ‘ our Lord be thanked, 
it was never in such peace nor tranquillity ; for all this summer I have had 
neither of riot, felony, nor forcible entry, but that your laws be in every 
place indifferently ministered without leaning of any manner. Albeit, 
there hath lately been a fray betwixt Pygot, your serjeant, and Sir Andrew 
Windsor’s servants for the seisin of a ward, whereto they both pretend 
titles; in the which one man was slain. I trust the next term to learn 
them the law of the Star Chamber that they shall ware how from henceforth 
they shall redress their matter with their hands. They be both learned in 
the temporal law, and I doubt not good example shall ensue to see them 
learn the new law of the Star Chamber.’ 


It is difficult to say precisely what Wolsey meant by ‘ the new 
law of the Star Chamber’. There had been no new legislation, 
and Wolsey may merely be contrasting the temporal ( = common) 
law with the'civil law procedure of the star chamber. But he 
would hardly describe this as new, and the word refers more 
probably to Wolsey’s new administration. The case between 
Piggott and Windsor, both of them eminent king’s servants, 
was just the sort of case which would, if our interpretation of 
3 Henry VII, c. 1, is correct, have been dealt with under that act ; 
and it has long been thought that in Wolsey’s time the committee 
of 1487 was reabsorbed into the whole council. When he was 
deprived of the Great Seal, Norfolk, treasurer, and Suffolk, the 
president-designate of the council, sat ‘ with the assent of other 


* These were probably poor men's suits, the ‘court’ of requests being « still 
undeveloped part of the council in the star chamber. We must also remember that 
Hudson regards everything done by the council in the star chamber in Henry VII's 
reign as star chamber business in the sense attached to the phrase under James |. 


* Letters and Papers, ii, app. 38. The letter is undated, but belongs probably to 
August 1518 
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lords ’ to hear and determine cases in the star chamber for a week, 
17-22 October, until Sir T. More took his seat as chancellor on 
the 24th.’ The act of 1529 may be a somewhat clumsy reaction 
to 1487, from Wolsey’s predominance in favour of his two ducal 
and secular rivals. So far as star chamber jurisdiction was con- 
cerned, 21 Henry VIII, c. 20, was even more abortive than 
3 Henry VII, c. 1. The council in the star chamber continued to 
exercise ite traditional jurisdiction in complete indifference to 
these statutes ; and Sir Thomas Smith, who rightly remarks that 
the court began long before, and with equal justice that it ‘ took! 
great augmentation and authoritie’ in Wolsey’s time, has as 
little to say of the act of 1529 as of that of 1487." { 
. We need not retail the conclusive proofs that during the q 
fifteenth century the council sat in the star chamber, dealing 4 
there with judicial as well as political business and calling in the, 
justices of the two benches, not as judges in the council, but as : 
referees on points of law.’ It is more to our purpose to remark 
that, while it is necessary to point out that under the Lancas- 
trians the council was also the star chamber, there is equal need 
to remember that under Henry VII the star chamber was also the 
council. The Liber Intrationum,' for instance, is not, as it was 
treated by Elizabethan and Jacobean transcribers, merely 
@ register of judicial proceedings in the star chamber, but a 
general council book recording such matters as an order for the 
arrest of Robin of Redeedale,’ the conclusion of peace with 
Scotland and Spain, arrangements for succouring Calais by means 
of levies in Kent, Sussex, Suffolk, and Easex, and for the defence 
of the Scottish borders, discussion of proposed parliamentary 

, and resolutions to execute Warwick and Perkin 
Warbeck and to dispatch and equip an expedition to Ireland.* 






























* Hall, Chron., p, 760; Cavendish, Wolsey, 1852, pp. 159-61; Letters and Papers, 
tv. 6035. ; 
* T. Smith, De Republica Anglorem, ed. Alston, p. '17. Smith states (ibid. p. xiv) 


are of precisely the same character as the Brit. Mus. MSS. from which Nicolas com- 
much of what he called ‘ The Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council ', 
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Even the fragmentary transcripts of the Liber which alone 
survive enable us, in spite of their misuse by their transcribers, 
to see that in Henry VII’s reign council and star chamber were 
one body, or rather that the council was the body and the chamber 
" its habitation." 

Nevertheless, 2 council attendant was emerging out of the 
general council in the star chamber ; and if we had to identify the 
committee of 1487 with either, it would be with the council 
attendant, rather than with the council in the star chamber. 
The act of 1504 does in fact give the two councils (if they can be 
called two councils instead of two bodies of counsel) concurrent 
powers of dealing with liveries and retaining without suit or 
information, while it does not mention the committee of 1487 
at all. Neither identification is, however, probable; and if 
logic compels us to identify the committee of 1487 either with 
counsel attendant or with counsel in the star chamber because 
it exercised jurisdiction in cases of riot, we shall have to deny the 
distinction between counsel attendant and counsel in the star 
chamber. The truth is that the distinction, though real, was only 
inchoate ; it took the greater part of the sixteenth century to 
draw a firm line between the jurisdictions of the two,’ and even 
that discrimination was frustrated by the Stuarts when they 
practically eliminated the distinction of personnel between the 
‘privy council and the star chamber. In Elizabeth's reign, for 
instance, recognizances to appear before the star chamber were 
taken in the privy council ; but in 1500 we have a recognizance 
to appear ‘coram domino rege in consilio suo ubicunque fuerit ’ 
taken ‘ coram domino cancellario in camera stellata ’, as well as 
another recognizance in which the order is reversed ; and in the 
latter case also the council attendant refers it, so far as title to 
lands was concerned, to the star chamber, but reserves it, so far 
as riot was involved, for its own consideration.’ According to 
later theory, the riot should have gone to the wiar chamber,‘ and 
similarly fails to distinguish the judicial and administrative proceedings of the 
im the star chamber ; and even in Leadam's Select Cases (ii. 280-306) we have 
in an appendix such non-judicial documents as proclamations against forestallers 
and regraters, and certificates of the shipment and discharge of victaals. 

' Nor was the star chamber the council's only habitation, even when it was trans. 
acting what we should call star chamber business ; for 33 Heary VIII, c. 1, gives J.P.'s 
and others power to bind over offenders against that act to appear before the king 


and council * in the sterred chamber at Weetmynster or other place of their comen 
assemble in the terme next ensuying ’. 

* See qa unpublished thesis by Mies Edna White, ‘The Jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council’, in the University of London Library; part of it wes read, ee the Alexander 
Prise Essay, before the Royal Historical Society in June 1930. 

* Sir Julius Cacear, Court of Requests, 1597, pp. 2, 26 (cf. Leadam, Reywests, pp. xxii- 
iv); Scofield, p. 28. 


* This was done, according to Caesar, owe yess later, im another case cited by 
him (ibid. p. 62). 
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_ the rest of the case to the council, if, indeed, title to Jand was 
_ recognizable in either.’ 4 

The distinction in Henry VII ’s reign between counsel atten- 
dant on the king and counsel in the'starchamber wasin fact simply 
a distinction between those counsellors who from time to time 
were selected to accompany the king on his progresses, and those 
who remained in London ; and there was no permanence even in 
this personal differentiation. A counsellor attending the king one 
day or week might be a counsellor in the star chamber the next, 
and vice versa. Counsel with the king, whoever they might be, 
could ‘ move’ or instruct counsel in the star chamber simply 
because their orders were the king’s; and the king being the 
source of all power, the nearer counsel were to the king the greater 
their authority. But there was as yet no constitutional dis- 
crimination between the jurisdiction of counsel attendant and 
counsel in the star chamber; and assuredly there was nothing 
done by the council in the star chamber which could not also 
be done ‘coram rege et consilio suo ubicunque fuerit’. They 
were indeed one council, and this unity explains Mill's statement," 
which he did not quite understand himself, that ‘ untyll the tyme 
of my last predicessor* in a manner there was nothinge done 
either in the courte * publiquely or in the inner Starr chamber 
privately * but it paseed under the hands of my predicessors and 
was entred in the bookes of entryes remayneing of recorde in the 
court in my custody’. The Liber Intrationum contains both 
political and judicial proceedings ; it was kept in Henry VII's 
reign by Robert Rydon; antihe was clerk ofa single cvuncil 
which commonly sat for all its purposes (save perhaps poor 

men’s causes after 1493) in the star chamber. 
Henry VII himself often sat in person with kis council in the 
star chamber, and occasionally he withdrew from ite cognizance 
1 Hudson (ii. 56) eays ‘ the court did never take upon them to determine the right 


the privy council. 
* The privy council often sat in the inner star chamber, where there was a ' council- 
table ’ (Acts of the Priv. Coun., xiii. 412, xxix. 383). 
* Fourteen occasions are noted in the fragmentary extracts from the Liber [ntre- 
tionum (Scofield, pp. 6-8, 16-24). pr 
M 
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eases for hic own decision, even ences of vick.® But as early as 
1494, by steps which have not been traced, the council in the star 
chamber had come to be regarded as the chancellor's court. 
‘Ther hath be’, writes one in November of that year, ‘so gret 
cownsell for the kynges maters that my lord chawnsler kept not 
the ster chawmber thys viii days but one day at London.’* Henry 
VIII in his earlier years was not so assiduous as his father,* and 
when in middle life he devoted himself to government, it was to 
matters of high politics rather than to the administration of law 
and order ; and these were better treated in a privy council than 
. in the public court of star chamber. Meanwhile Wolsey had made 
the star chamber famous throughout the land by its ‘ new law’ 
or unprecedented vigour of administration. There he sat in his 
estate and held his court, while the king was left with an almost 
insignificant council attendant ; and the outward manifestation 
of Wolsey’s impending fall occurred when in October 1529 he 
‘came into Westminster hall with all his trayne the first day of 
the Terme ; but none of the kynges seruantes would go before, 
as they were wont to do, and so he sat in the chauncery, but not 
in the starre chamber, for all the lordes and other the kynges 
counsaill were gone to Wynsore to the kyng ’.* 

But Wolsey’s energy had attracted so much business to the — 
star chamber as to make it unmanageable ; and in 8 Henry VIII - 
(21 April 1516-20 April 1517) he ‘ ordeyned by the kynges com- 
mission diuerse under-courtes to here complaintes by bill of poore 
people’. One was kept in the white hall, one before the king's 
almoner (Stokesley), a third in the lord treasurer’s chamber beside 
the star chamber, and the fourth at the Rolls. The experiment, 
says Hall, had only a transient success, partly owing to the defects 
of the subordinate judges; and in 1525-6 Wolsey embarked 
upon a different and far more extensive policy of decentralization, 
. Part of it was possibly due to the demands of the king to be better 
_ provided with counsel, which led to the provisions in the Eltham 
ordinances. The rest was the delegation to provincial councils 
of all star chamber cases arising within their spheres of jurisdic- 
tion, notably the Lady Mary’s council for Wales and its marches 


' Scofield, p. 6: ‘the L. Lisle and Brightmere and others dismist of the riot, for that 
_ the kinge himselfe would heare the same, as his atturney made certificate’. Probably 
this was to induce the offenders to compound. 

* Pasion Letters, iii. 385. The chancellor became almost an sutccrat in the 
council in the star chamber, whereas he had no such pre-eminence in the council 
proceed aerate diaertieroaco ls vin, oo ON 

lormer. 

* Occasionally he sat in the star chamber; ef. Hall, Chron. pp. 860-000. 

* Hall, p. 760. 

* Ibid. p. 585; Letters and Papers, iii, 611 (placed ender 1619 by Brewer, but 


probably belongs to 1517); ee a Hudson, Collectanca 
luridica, ii, 219. 
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and the Duke of Richmond’s council for northern parts.’ 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s letter, quoted in my previous article," com- 
plaining that this delegation deprived him of his living ae clerk 
of the star chamber, is the most striking testimony to the effect 
of the policy ; and it has even been ssid that.after Wolsey’s fall 
‘we seldom hear of the star chamber’ in Henry VIII's reign.* 
This assertion is hardly justified, and there are numerous com- 
plaints, especially from Wales and its marches, that the 

was not observed, but that cases were continually being called 
up to Westminster. 

Nevertheless the council in the star chamber never recovered 
the position it had held under Wolsey, and its gradual subordina- 
tion to the privy council was due to deeper causes than the 
disappearance of Wolsey’s personality or the delegation of 
functions to provincial councils. Fundamentally it was due to 
the circumstance that the problem of maintaining domestic law 
and order was becoming less dominant, partly because the star 
chamber had done its best work, and partly because other pro- 
blems of external and occlesiastical politics emerged which re- 
quired a different sort of council from that in the star chamber 
to deal with them. This counter-attraction may have been partly 
résponsible for the legislative proposals to relieve all counsellors 
except the chancellor from the necessity of attending the star 
chamber.‘ The chancellor himself was often distracted between 
the law and politics. Probably Wolsey’s schemes of 1516-17 and 
1525-6 were partly due to a_wish for more time to spend on 
foreign afairs. Sir Thomas More was freer to devote himself to 
the law, and Audley, /his successor, had little political aptitude 
or ambition. No later chancellor combined like Wolsey the 
direction of the Great Seal with that of foreign policy. Wriothes- 
ley may have aspired to the part, and ho had conspicuous ability ; 
but when, early in Edward VI’s reign, he commissioned sub- 
ordinates to exercise his cancellarial duties in order to find more 
time for politics, his opponents were able to precipitate his fall.* 
His successors Rich and Goodrich were politically unimportant. 
Bishop Gardiner recovered some shreds of Wolsey’s power, but 
Heath resembled Warham rather than Wolsey, and Elizabeth's 
lord keepers and lord chancellors were lawyers completely over- 


' R. RB. Reid, Council in the North, 1921; C. A. J. Sheol, Council of Wales apd ite 
Marches, 1904. * Above, p. 360. 

* John Bruce in Archecologia, xxv. 377-8. 

* The chancellor was paid £200 a year extra for this duty. His total remuneration, 
according to Queen Elisabeth's Anaval Erpence (Soc. of Antiquaries), p. 341, came 
to £1,067 o year (cl. Letters end Papers, tv. 6079, x1x. i. 610 [41]. The lord privy seal 
hed £365 0 year out of the customs of London, Bristol, Poole, Plymouth, Fowey, &e. 
(Letters end Papers, im. 3176, rv. 6163 ; for details see ibid. xvm. 1251 (7). 

* Bee my Englens! under Protector Somerset, 1900, pp. 31-3. 
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shadowed by her statesmen. So, too, the politicians were gradually - 
drafted into a privy council, from which the two chief justices 
were asa rule excluded, while they remained an integral part of 
the council in the etar chamber. The major part of the history 
of the council under the Tudors is bound up with the growing 
specialization of functions between the executive and the judi- 
catire. 


| We have already traced that specialization so far as it is 
reflected in the elaboration of distinct clerkships for the council 
in the star chamber and the privy council ;* and the subsequent 
history of the clerkship of the council in the star chamber can be 
briefly indicated in a list of names.* But it is necessary to say 
something about the position and personnel of the old council 
in the star chamber after ite political importance had departed 
to the privy council. Traditionally and technically the clerk of 
the star chamber remained the senior clerk of the council, and 
the council in the star chamber was the superior council. Burghley 
is even quoted by Mill * as saying openly in the star chamber that 
‘the same court was the councell of state of this Realme and 
the clerke thereof the onely clerke of the Councell of State 
and that there was noe other clerke of the Queenes Councell 
of State .. . and that the others were clerkes of the Privy 
Councell attendant upon her Ma““ Royall person’. Hawarde also 
quotes Burghley as saying that the star chamber was ‘a court 
of state’,‘ and Hudson slightingly contrasts this public 

with the private board of the privy council.’ He speaks 


Above, pp. 345-51. The precedence of the clerk of the star chamber as ‘ 
first clerk of the council in place’ was, according to Hudson (Collectanea Juridica, 
ii. 37) definitely established by the heralds in 1588. 

* T. Marsh succeeded T. Eden in 9 Elizabeth and was succeeded by W. Mill in 
1572-3. Mill died on 16 July 1608, when F. Bacon succeeded but exercised his func- 
tions by a deputy, Edward Jones (Hawarde, Reports, p. 309). A part reversion had 
already been granted on 26 November 1607 and confirmed on 17 July 1609 to (Sir) 
Hamphrey May (Col. of State Papers, Dom., 1603-10, pp. 384, 530); and Hudson 
(p. 30) says that ‘now (1621 t] May and Mr. Morley hold it jointly and execute 
the same by deputy’. Possibly this was Isaac Cotton, who dedicates his excellent 
account of the star chamber to Sir Humphrey May and his brother Thomas, probably the 
father of the poet and historian of the long parliament. Cotton's treatise is extant in two 
Brit. Mus. manuscripts, Stowe 418 and Lansdowne 639. The former is the better and 
dates from 1618; the latter dates from 1622, and ie used by Bruce in Archecologia, 
xxv. 379. Other subordinate clerks whose names are mentioned are George Christopher, 
Thomas Mynat, Henry Parker, and Hudeon himself (Scofield, pp. iv n., xiv, xviii, 
14, 63 n., 67 n., 82; Egerton Papers (Camden Soc.), pp. 427-8; Bridgewater M&S. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.), p. 165; Lambarde, Archeion, pp. 192-3; Hudson, pp. 2, 39; 
Hawarde’s Reports, pp. 1, 2, 38, 63, 94). ; 

* Scofield, p. 62. The distinction between ‘our Privie Councell’ and ‘ our counsel! 
of estate’ wae as old as VI's reign (Lit. Remains of Edward V1, p. 499; 
Egerton Papers, p. 24). also styles Mill ‘ clerk of our counceill’ and ‘ our 
chief clarke ’ (Egerton Papere, pp. 316-17). 

* Ed. Baildon, p. 15; of. Nicolas, iv. 63; Hudson, pp. 4-5, 10, 50. 

* Collectanca luridica, ii. 62. ‘ 
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James I sitting there ‘ five continual days in « chair of state! 
elevated above the table about which his lords sat’ ;' and that 
king characteristically enough preened himself in the ster chamber 
regia i zac awe 8 RS PP 8S 
ment. 

The medieval king’s council, therefore, continued its existence 
under the Elizabethan disguise of the court of star chamber. As 
Professor Baldwin has remarked, ‘ while other branches of the 
, modern council were soon formed, it is particularly the court of 
star chamber which is to be regarded as the institutional con- 
tinuation of the original medieval council.’* The change in 
terminology from ‘ council in the star chamber ’ to ‘ court of star 
chamber’ made of course not an atom of difference to the personnel 
or to the jurisdiction of the council or court. It was merely 
® popular verbal alteration, and so long as the ‘ court’ existed 
ite legal designation was coram consilio. The change has, how 
ever, on the one haad obscured the historical continuity of 
the king’s council and the star chamber, and on the other illus- 
trated an important development in the history of political and 
constitutional ideas. The propriety, if not the necessity, of 
drawing a line in theory and in practice between executive and 
judicial functions took more and more hold of men’s minds, and 
the two general words, council and court, were gradually given 
specific meanings in accordance with this differentiation. Council 
was to be reserved for the executive, court for the judicial, body. 
Thus we find that about the middle of the century the council in 
the white hall comes to be called the Court of Requests,‘ and, 
a little later perhaps, the council in the star chamber to be known 
as the court of star chamber. The indeterminate stage is well 
represented by 5 Eliz., c. 9, which speaks of the chancellor and 
others of the council determining matters in the court at West- 
minster commonly called the star chamber. 

This continuity bequeathed to the court of star chamber some 
ambiguity asto its composition. The Crown had before Elizabeth's 
reign established ite claim to be the sole arbiter of the personnel 
of the privy council, while the peers had established theirs to be 
hereditary counsellors of the Crown in parliament. What was 

* Collectanca luridica, ii. p. 9. 


* Compare James I's speech in the star chamber, 20 June 1616 (Political Works, 
ed. Mellwain, pp. 396-45), with Heary VIII's speech in parliament in 1542 (Holinehed. 


wee Fethawege pe aene pe Leadam calis 

court of requests’ ‘an enachronistic but convenient name" (p. xvill; 

ie true of the court of star chamber and of the ‘ court’ 

» eindt membcataeatbeedahtn cammuteadtaienrte 

constitational terms had a definite meening a initio, before the inetite- 
had developed. 
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to happen with ‘regard to the lords of the council in the star 
chamber, where an act of Henry (31 Henry VIII, c. 10, § 10) had 
ordained that they were to sit in the same order as in parliament ? 
As late as 22 June 1604, Lord Zouche, president of the council in 
Wales, affirmed in the star chamber that ‘he was allwayes of 
opinion that-euery Baron of Shiglausie wibite tebe slave aot 
sitte in this cowrte’; and the lord chancellor refused to express 
an opinion, saying that it was not a matter for the court but for the 
earl marshal to decide.’ No decision is reported, but the question 
was much debated. There is, however, little doubt as to the 
practice in Elizabeth’s reign. Although Sir Thomas Smith 
includes in the personnel of the court ‘the Lordes and others of 
the privie counsell, so many as will, auip stiaee Sandee ond Berens 
which be not of the Privie Counsell and be in the towne’, 
Henry VIII had certainly at times determined ‘ what the audience 
should be’; and Camden, writing in 1586, twenty-one years after 
Smith, expresses Elizabeth’s practice more accurately when he 
defines the court as consisting of ‘ omnes consiliarii status tam 
ecclesiastici quam laici, et ex Parliamenti Baronibus illi quos 
princeps advocabit’.? Mill quotes his father to the effect that 
“noe man should sitt in the courte but if hee were sworne of the 
Councell ’,* and confusion has been caused by the assumption that 
council in the elder Mill’s time meant the privy council. The star 
chamber being the council in the star chamber, it followed that no 
one could sit without being sworn.’ James I himself says that 
the court consists of ‘four sorte of persons: the first two are 
priuie counsellours and iudges . . . the other two sorts are peeres 
of the realme and bishops’; * but assuredly he did not mean to 
imply that a peer or a bishop as such could claim to sit in the star 
chamber. In Elizabeth’s reign any privy councillor could sit in 
the star chamber ; the rest of the court was constituted from time 
to time of such peers, bishops, and judges as the Crown or the 
chancellor chose to summon.’ 

This regular practice was an effective denial of the claim of 
‘barons to sit as consiliarii nati ; and, as the old council fell into 

: Reporte, od. Baildon, p. 171; of. Hedeon, ii. 94-5; Mill in Hergrave 
M8. 216, p. 208; Soofield, pp. 12-13. 

* De Republica, ed. Alston, p. 116. ® Britannia, 1586, p. 63. 

* Hargrave MB. 216, p. 202; Scofield, p. 13; Leadam, Star Chamber Ouses, ii, pp. 
xxxvili-iz; Hudeon, ii. 94-5. 

* Members of the old council were sworn ; if, later on, they were admitted to the 
privy council, they were sworn again. The form of the old council cath is given in 
Rot. Perl. v. 4071. For instances of thie double swearing tee Lettere end Papers, vii. 
226; Nicoles, vii. 51, 57-8 
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abeyance, the Crown’s power of varying the personnel of the court 
for each occasion increased. It is certain that only some of the 
scores of counsellors of Henry VII and Henry VIII sat in the star 
chamber, and that Wolsey and Henry VIII on occasion made the 
selection. In Elizabeth's reign the rank and description of 
councillor, apart from that of privy councillor, tended to die out, 
and was not even applied to peers.’ But she recognized the 
desirability of calling others than privy councillors to sit in the 
star chamber, especially in important cases, and adopted the 
practice of calling them by commission," a term which emphasized, 
as against consiliarius natus, the royal derivation of the authority 
in virtue of which the commissioners sat. So we find persons 
appointed to try Secretary Davison in the star chamber ‘ by 
virtue of a commission to them directed’;* another case in 
February 1597 is tried there ‘ by the Lord Keeper and the rest of 
her Majesty’s commissioners’ ;‘ in May 1601 ‘these gentlemen 
hereunder mentioned were called at the starr chamber before theire 
Lordshippes by vertue of her Majesty's commission’ ;* and in 
February 1591 a peerage case is ordered to be ‘ heard at the star 
chamber by such of their Lordships and others as are therunto 
appointed by her Majesty’. The same terminology was used in 
the court of requests; on 9 March 1552 Edward VI appointed 
eight ‘ speciall commissioners ' to hear all the sutes and requestes 
aforesaide’, and although only one waé a privy councillor, the 
appearances before them are coram conéilio.’° ~~ ~~ 

The records of the star chamber under Elizabeth and James I 
leave no doubt that others besides privy councillors sat in the 
court. In Davison’s case ten out of the thirteen members of the 
court were not privy councillors. This was a quite unusual 
proportion, due no doubt to the delicacy of privy councillors 
condemning a colleague in the star chamber for what they had 
ordered him to do at the council board. At the well-known trial on 
15 November 1581 of Lord Vaux and others on the charge of har- 
bouring Edmund Campion * three, besides the professional lawyers, 


; 
: 
' 
i 
? 
F 
f 
1 


® There is a full report of this case in Hari. MB. 859, fos. 44-51, and « shorter one im 
the Ellesmere MSS. is printed in extenso in Hiat. MSS. Comm., 11th Rep., App. vil, p. 163. 
Bruce printed the Hari. MS. in Archecologia, xxx. 80-110. The Privy Council Register 
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to happen with regard to the lords of the council in the star 
chamber, where an act of Henry (31 Henry VIII, o. 10, § 10) had 
ordained that they were to sit in the same order as in parliament ? 
As late as 22 June 1604, Lord Zouche, president of the council in 
Wales, affirmed in the star chambe~ that ‘he was allwayes of 
opinion that every Baron of Englaunde mighte take place and 
sitte in this cowrte’; and the lord chancellor refused to express 
an opinion, saying that it was not a matter for the court but for the 
earl marshal to decide.’ No decision is reported, but the question 
was much debated. There is, however, little doubt as to the 
practice in Elizabeth's reign. Although Sir Thomas Smith 
includes in the personnel of the court ‘the Lordes and others of 
the privie counsell, 80 many as will, and other Lordes and Barons 
which be not of the Privie Counsell and be in the towne’,’ 
Henry VIII had certainly at times determined ‘ what the audience 
should be,’ ; and Camden, writing in 1586, twenty-one years after 
Smith, expresses Elizabeth’s practice more accurately when he 
defines the court as consisting of ‘ omnes conailiarii status tam 
ecclesiastici quam laici, et ex Parliamenti Baronibus illi quos 
princeps advocabit’.* Mill quotes his father to the effect that 
‘noe man should sitt in the courte but if hee were sworne of the 
Councell ’,* and confusion has been caused by the assumption that 
council in the elder Mill’s,time meant the privy council. The star 
chamber being the council in the star chamber, it followed that no. 
one could sit without being sworn.’ James I himself says that 
the court consists of ‘four sorts of persons: the first two are 
priuie counsellours and iudges . . . the other two sorts are peeres 
of the realme and bishops’ ;* but assuredly he did not mean to 
imply that a peer or a bishop as such could claim to sit in the star 
chamber. In Elizabeth's reign any privy councillor could sit in 
the star chamber ; the rest of the court was constituted from time 


_ to time of such peers, bishops, and judges as the Crown or the 
chancellor chose to summon.’ 


* Hewarde, Reports, ed. Baildon, p. 171; of. Hudson, ii. 94-5; Mill in Hargrave 
MS. 216, p. 203; Scofield, pp. 12-13. 

* De Republica, ed. Alston, p. 116. ® Britannia, 1686, p. 63. ; 

* Hargrave MS. 316, p. 903; Scofield, p. 13; Leadam, Star Chamber Ouse, ii, pp. 
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abeyance, the Crown’s power of varying the personnel of the court 
for each occasion increased. It is certain that only some of the 
scores of counsellors of Henry VII and Henry VIII sat in the star 
chamber, and that Wolsey and Henry VIII on occasion made the 
selection. In Elizabeth's reign the rank and description of 
councillor, apart from that of privy councillor, tended to die out, 
and was not even applied to peers.’ But she recognized the 
desirability of calling others than privy councillors to sit in the 
star chamber, especially in important cases, and adopted the 
practice of calling them by commission,’ a term which emphasized, 
as against consiliarius natus, the royal derivation of the authority 
in virtue of which the commissioners sat. So we find persons 
appointed to try Secretary Davison in the star chamber ‘ by 
virtue of a commission to them directed’ ;* another case in 
February 1597 is tried there ‘ by the Lord Keeper and the rest of 
her Majesty’s commissioners’ ;* in May 1601 ‘these gentlemen 
hereunder mentioned were called at the starr chamber before theire 
Lordshippes by vertue of her Majesty’s commission’ ;* and in 
February 1591 a peerage case is ordered to be ‘ heard at the star 
chamber by such of their Lordships and others as are therunto 
appointed by her Majesty’. The same terminology was used in 
the court of requests; on 9 March 1552 Edward VI appointed 
eight ‘ special] commissioners ’ to hear all the sutes and requestes 
aforesaide ', and although only one was a privy councillor, the 
appearances before them are coram consilio.’ 

The records of the star chamber under Elizabeth and James I 
leave no doubt that others besides privy councillors sat in the 
court. In Davison’s case ten out of the thirteen members of the 
court were not privy councillors.’ This was a quite unusual 
proportion, due no doubt to the delicacy of privy councillors 
condemning a colleague in the star chamber for what they had 
ordered him to do at the council board. At the well-known trial on 
15 November 1581 of Lord Vaux and others on the charge of har- 
bouring Edmund Campion * three, besides the professional lawyers, 


351. : 
* Nicolas, loc. cit., prints two manuscripts, both of which give the same personmel ; 
00 does Camden, Annales, ii. 540 ; Hudeon also discusses the case (Collectenes | wridsca, 
ii. 25). 
* There is a full report of this case in Hari. MS. 850, fos. 44-51, and shorter one in 
the Ellesmere M38. ie printed in extenso in Hiet. MSS. Comm., 11th Rep., App. vii, p. 162. 
Bruce printed the Hari. MS. in Archecologia, xxx. 80-110. The Privy Council Register 
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were not privy councillors, Lords Buckhurst, Cromwell, and 
Norris." At Arundel’s trial in the star chamber on 17 May 1586 
there were present ‘the judges of every Bench, saving the Lord 
Chief Justice of England who was sick. Mr. Justice Periam gave 
judgement, with his opinion, the first, whereto all the rest did 
consent ’.* At the end of Elizabeth's reign the bishops of London, 
Winchester, and Worcester were occasionally present,’ although 
not privy councillors, and the queen’s almoner regularly sat in 
the court to claim decdands and goods of felones de se. An 
examination of the list of attendances given in Mr. Baildon’s 
edition of Hawarde’s Reports (pp. lxxv-lxxxv) shows that the 
attendance of others than privy councillors continued till 1609, 
. when his reports cease. James I’s mention of privy councillors 
as only one of the four sorts of persons composing the court 
contradicts any other supposition as late as 1616 ; and Rushworth 
carries on the practice to 1640. All the authorities are in fact 
agreed, thouglr it is doubtless true, as Hudson says, that the 
attendance was ‘ much lessened since the barons and earls, not 
being privy councillors, have forborne their attendance ’.* 

The star chamber abolished by the long parliament was not 
therefore a court created in 1487 and resting on 3 Henry VII, 
c. 1, but a jurisdiction appertaining to the king’s medieval 
council ; and a realization of this fact helps us to answer the 
much-vexed question what, if any, was the statutory authority 
for the vague and extensive jurisdiction exercised in the star 
chamber. The doubt arises from speaking of the star chamber 
when we should speak of the king’s council, and the question is 
what was the statutory authority upon which that council's 


couneil, “ prperpar eying my ts meng 

volo (Nicolas, tii. 312). All votes were equal, except possibly that 

it wae even maintained that he could give sentence by himeelf ( 

pp. 6-6). Im this reepect as in so many others the judges’ interpretation 

of 1487 that all members of that committee except the chancellor, treasurer, and 


Lodge, [Uuestrations, 
Bgerton Papers, p. 322; Hudson, ii. 19, 66, 137; Leadam, Star Chamber Cases, 
inane Hawarde, Reports, passim. 
* Hedeon, ii, 67. * Ibid. ii, 36. 
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jurisdiction rested. That question is easier to answer. Repeatedly 
during the last half of the fourteenth and first half of the fifteenth 
centuries parliament delegated to the council statutory authority 
to hear and determine, calling to them the justices and others 
skilled in the law,' parliamentary petitions with which parliament 
had had no time to deal, and even to enrol its decisions on the 
parliament roll. The phraseology of one of the later of these acts 
of parliament,* passed in 1427, lays down the personnel of which 
the coun¢il in the star chamber always consisted ; and it was 
actually in the star chamber that on 15 June 1427 the lords of the 
council are recorded in the rolls of parliament as having under- 
taken the task which perliament had committed to their charge. 
Nor were these matters of common law, but matters with which 
the star chamber commonly dealt ; for no one had need for a 
petition in parliament if remedy was available at common law. 
The same continuity helps us to understand the terms in 
which not only Mill and Hudson, Bacon and James I, but Smith 
and Lambarde, Camden and Coke, speak of the court of star 
chamber. When Smith writes of the suitor there ‘seeing as it 
were the majesty of the whole realm before him’ ;* when Lam- 
barde remarks that it ‘ hath obtained that dignity to bear a name 
above all others ’ ; * when Camden says ‘ si vetustatem spectemus, 
est antiquissima, si dignitatem, honoratissima’;* and Coke 
‘it is the most honourable Court (our Parliament 
excepted) that is in the Christian world ’,* they were not referring 
to a mushroom growth, nor to a private committee set up ifi 1487 
to deal with household offences, but to a king's council which was 
older than parliament iteelf; and when the long parliament 
‘aolished’ the star chamber in 1641, it only cut out the 
dying wood, leaving, perhaps by some unforeseen accident, 
the original root to develop in the fullness of time a jurisdiction 
which under the ancient name of ‘the Board’ embraces appeals 
from a world-wide empire. A. F. Potiarp. 


' Bee my Svolution of Perliament, pp. 128-32. 
* Rot. Perl. iv. 334: ‘ Please au Roi nfo soverain S? considerer, comme plusoure 


pentre cy et ia Feete doi 
Beint John Baptiste prochein a venir, d vier et torminer les dits Petitions , 
termines de I'advys et assent susdita purront estre enactes, enroiies, 


Et pala, c'est a voir, le xv jour de Juyn... 
nostze dit GF ie Roi. . . esteants on le Bterre chambre de Westai? .. .’ 





Notes and Documents 


Daniel of Morley 


ESPECIALLY since Halliwell and Thomas Wright! printed the 
preface and other brief extracts from a treatise by Daniel of 
Morley entitled ‘ Philosophia sive Liber de Naturis Inferiorum 
et Superiorum ’, and Valentin Rose reprintetl the preface with 
the conclusion and made what has been called ‘ the fundamental 
study on Daniel’* in his ‘ Ptolemaeus und die Schule von 
Toledo ’,® allusions to Daniel have been not infrequent in treatises 
on twelfth-century England or medieval learning. His studies 
in Spain with Gerard of Cremona, the translator of the Almagest, 
his strictures upon the law professors of Paris, his allusion to 
himself as the sole Greek among Romans, his interest in the 
doctrines of the Arabs and in astrology, and the ‘abundant 
supply of precious volumes ’ with which he returned to England— 
these points have made him as interesting a figure to modern 
students as he was to his contemporary, John, bishop of Norwich 
(1175-1200), who asked him many questions concerning his studies 
at Toledo and the marvels of that place, as well as concerning 


astronomy and the rule of the superior bodies over our sublunar 
world. 


But the sole source of information 


recently printed the text after 
this manuscript,’ and there is another well-known manuscript 


' J. O. Halliwell, Rera Mathematics, 1839; Thomas Wright, Biogr. Brit. Lit., 
London, 1846, ii. 227-30. 

* C. H, Haskins, ‘ The Reception of Arabic Science in England ', ente, xxx. 67, n. 2. 

* In Hermes, viii (1874), 327-40. 

* Arundel MS. 377, thirteenth century, a well-written small quarto, fos. 68-1 
‘ Philosophie magistri danielis de meriai ad ichannem Norwicensem 2° 
... Explicit liber de euperiorum '. } 
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at Oxford,’ of which, however, he makes no use in his text. 
A third manuscript at Berlin has since been noticed by Birken- 
majer.* I shall mention a fourth manuscript of the complete 
treatise and others which contain portions of it, and shall show 
that Rose’s account of Daniel is, misleading or erroneous in 
other respects. 

It should perhaps first be noted that before Wright published 
Daniel’s preface Charles Jourdain * had spoken of a ‘ De Philo- 
sophia Danielis’ as contained in Latin manuscript 6415 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. On turning to the manuscript one fails 
to find there any treatise by Daniel of Morley, but it seems that 
Jourdain had somehow received an impression that Adelard of 
Bath was the author of a treatise entitled ‘De Philosophia 
Danielis’, and the er does contain Adelard’s ‘ Que- 
stiones Naturales ’. 

Daniel’s work is, honoree, contained entire in a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge.* I have not seen the manuscript itself, but from rotographs 
of selected pages ° infer that its text is almost identical with that 
of Arundel 377 for Daniel’s treatise, but somewhat less legible 
and accurate. 

Rose asserted that, on account of Daniel’s addiction to 
Arabian and astrological doctrines, ‘ his book found no favour 


in the eyes of the church and was shunned like poison. It has 
left no traces in subsequent literature ; no one has read it and no 
one cites it.’* Such an assertion,-made largely on the assumption 
that only one copy of Daniel’s treatise existed, is perhaps suffi- 
ciently controverted by the existence of three other manuscripts, 
of which at least one appears to be twice removed from the 
original. But, furthermore, in a manuscript of the fourteenth 


* Corpus Christi College MS. 95, thirteenth century, where, according to Sudhofi, 
the first two of three books ascribed to William of Conches are really the treatise of 
Daniel. See Holland in Oxford Hist. Soc. Collectanes, ii. 172-3, and Burrows, ibid., 323. 

* Alexander Birkenmajer, ‘ Eine neve Handschrift des Liber de nataris inferiorum 
et superiorum des Daniel von Meriai’, in Archiv far die Geach. der Neturwise. und 
der Technik, December 1930, pp. 45-51. Fhe manuscript is Berlin, Latin, Quarto 387, 
51 fos. Birkenmajer dates it in the twelfth century, but states that it has many slips 
of copyiste and is neither the autograph nor a direct copy from the original. This 
would seem to indicate a very rapid multiplication and dissemination of Danie!’s 
treatise, which at the earliest was not composed until after 1175. 

* Charles Jourdain, Dissertation sur [état de la philosophic naturelle en occident 
@ principalement en France pendant la premidre moitié du X11 sidcle, Paris, 1838, 
p. 101. 

° University Library 1935 (Kk. i. 1), thirteenth century, small folio, 
fos. 96*-106* (not to 115", as stated in the catalogue, which consequently does not give 
the right closing words). This, together with the fact that it gives the title as ‘ De cres- 
tione mundi’, led me at first to suppose that this was a fragment of the treatise 
similar to those described subsequently in this paper. 

* Fos. 967, 96", 100°, 105". 

* Rose in Hermes, viii. (1874) 331. 
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century at Oriel College, Oxford,’ in the ‘fitting company of 
excerpts from Adelard of Bath and Gundissalinus, are more than 
three double-column folio pages of extracts drawn from various 
portions of the ‘ Philosophia’. These begin with Daniel’s excuse 
for borrowing the eloquence and wisdom of the infidels and with 
some of his utterances about the creation of the world. They 

inelade  wamber of his cltations of othir weitere, he stety of the 
two fountains outside the walls of Toledo which varied in fullness 
with the moon’s phases and contained salt water although six 
days’ journey from the sea, and other bits of his astrological 
doctrine. A similar, although not identical, selection of pearls 
from Daniel’s philosophy is found in one of the note-books of 
Brian Twyne,* the Oxford antiquary, who gives the title of 
Daniel’s work as ‘ De superioribus et inferioribus’, and makes 
extracts both from its first and second book. Both Twyne and the 
fourteenth-century writer of the Oriel College manuscript appear 
from their extracts to have been particularly impressed with 
Daniel’s views concerning the creation rather than his retailing 
of astrological doctrine from Toledo. Twyne first repeats 
Daniel’s statement that the quantity of the universe reveals the 
power of its Maker ; its quality, His wisdom ; and its marvellous 
beauty, His unbounded goodwill. Twyne also notes Daniel's 
phrase, ‘court of the world’, for the universe. Both Twyne 
and the Oriel manuscript note Daniel’s passage concerning the 
triple universe, and another in which he tells how the three 
human qualities, reason, irascibility, and desire, may be used 


_ either to discern and resist evil, or may be perverted to evil 


courses. Both also notice his contention that the chaos preceding 
creation was not hAyle, or matter, but a certain contrariety present 
in matter. 

As we have disproved Rose’s assertion that no one read 
Daniel of Morley, so we must reject his further assertion, for 
which he gave no proof, that Daniel’s book ‘ found no favour in 
the eyes of the church and was shunned like poison’. If it is 
true that Daniel’s work was not as widely known as some others, 
the more probable reason for this may well be that his brief résumé 
of Arabian and astrological doctrines appeared too late in the 
twelfth century, when the fuller treatments of Ptolemy and of 

' Oriel College MS. 7, fourteenth-century folio, fos. 194°-196¥ (191-3, according to 
Coxe), extracts from *‘ De Philosophie Danielis ’, opening, ‘ Nos qui mistice...’ These 


extracts are immediately preceded in the manuscript by extracte from ‘ Adelardi 
Bathonensis . . . de decisionibus naturalibus ’. 


* Corpus Christi College MS. 263, early seventeenth century, written in Twyne’s 
own hand, fos. 166°-167", Ex Daniele de Meriai (or Meriac, as in Coxe) alias Morley 





__ in lib. de superioribus et inferioribus primo De creationis Mundi’. Twyne’s extracts 


are followed by extracts ‘from William of Conches who is together with Daniel 
Meriai in our library ', and in Arundel MS. 377 Daniel's work is immediately followed 
by that of William of Conches. 
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the Arabian astrologers were already becoming known through 
complete Latin translations. Brief pioneer treatises, like those 
of Adelard of Bath and William of Conches, which had appeared 
earlier in the century, had had time to make an impression and 
become widely known during a period when there was perhaps 
little or nothing available that was fuller and better. But 
Daniel’s little trickle of learning from Toledo, which does not 
represent any very considerable advance over Adelard and 
William, might well be engulfed in the great stream of translations 
that now poured from Spain into Christian western Europe. 
But it is unreasonable to conjecture that Daniel's book, which is, 
in any case, rather mild in ite astrological doctrine, and which 
was evoked by the favouring questions of a bishop, was then 
crushed by bitter ecclesiastical opposition, when we know that 
William’s book, which actually encountered an ecclesiastical 
opposition of which we have no evidence in Daniel’s case, never- 
theless continued in circulation and was much cited in the next 
century, and when we know that both Arabian and astrological 
doctrines and books were widespread in Christian western Europe 
both in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Treatises with more 
poison of astrology in them than his were read and cited and seem 
to have weathered successfully, if not to have escaped unscathed, 
whatever ecclesiastical censure may have been directed against 
them. Moreover, if Daniel’s own composition did not secure 
a wide circle of readers, the chances are that ‘the multitude of 
precious volumes’ which he imported from Spain to Engiatid 
did so, despite his sighs about being the only Greek among Romans. 
Certainly the translations of the master, Gerard of Cremona, who 
had taught him astrology at Toledo, became known throughout 
western Europe. Thus while Daniel’s personal influence may not 
have been vast, he reflects for us the progress of a great move- 
ment of which he was but a part. 

The list given by Rose of the authorities cited by Daniel is 
inexcusably deficient in the number of its omissions: for 
example, at fo. 89, ‘ sicut in trismegisto repperitur ’ and ‘ isidori ’ ; 
fo. 90", Aristotle, ‘ philosophus ’, ‘ Adultimus ’(?), ‘ Platonitus ° ; 
fo. 91", ‘ Esiodus autem naturalis scientie professor omnia dixit 
esse ex terra’, and so on for ‘tales milesius’, Democritus, and 
other Greek philosophers ; fo. 91°, ‘ sicut_ab inexpugnabili sen- 
tentia mage hermetis ’ ; fo. 92", ‘ audiat ysidori in libro differen- 
tiarum’; fo. 92", ‘ unde astrologus ille poeta de creatione mundi 
ait’, and ‘ magnus mercurius’, and ‘trismegistus merourius 
praedicti mercurii nepos * ; fo. 97", ‘ Aristoteles in libro de sensu 
et sensato ’, and ‘ Albumaszar ’, and ‘ Aristoteles in libro de 
auditu naturali ° ; fo. 98", ‘in libro de celo et mundo’; fo. 99", 
Almagest, and ‘ Ypocrati et galieno’; fo. 100", ‘ liber veneris 
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-..- quem edidit thomas grecus’, and ‘aristoteles...in libro de 
speculo adurente ’. 

Perhaps I may note an inference which other medern scholars 
have drawn from Daniel’s treatise, but which does not seem to me 
well grounded. Mr. 8. A. Hirsch in his edition of Roger Bacon’s 
Greek Grammar ' follows Cardinal Gasquet * in observing concern- 
ing Daniel’s preface : ‘There can be no clearer testimony than 
this to the complete oblivion into which Greek had in those days 
fallen in western Europe, including England.’ It may be granted 
that there was and had been little knowledge of the Greek language 
and grammar in twelfth-century England, but that is not what 
Daniel is talking about. Indeed, there seems to be no reason for 
believing Daniel himself to have been proficient either in Greek 
grammar or Greek literature. When he calls himself ‘the only 





Greek among Romans ’, he means the only one interested in Greek ° 


philosophy and astronomy and in translations of the same made 
largely from the Arabic. But earlier in the same century we find 
Adelard of Bath, William of Conches, and Bernard Silvester 
interested either in Platonism or Arabic science and finding 
hearers ; we also find the anonymous Sicilian translator of the 
Almagest from the Greek* and before him Burgundio of Pisa 
and other translators from the Greek. Therefore all that Daniel's 
doubtless exaggerated remark seems to indicate is that there was 
less interest in Greek philosophy in England after his return than 
before he went away. Lynn THORNDIKE. 


The Earl of Warwick at Calais in 1460 


THovuGs there is no date of the year in the letter here printed, 
the reference is clearly to events at Calais in June 1460. The 
incidents described, though not of importance, are novel, and 
illustrate the vigour with which Warwick was acting. The earl 
of Warwick, who held the town in the Yorkist interest, had 
returned thither from Ireland at the beginning of June. The 
Friday in Whitsun week, on which day his carvels had their fight 
with the French, was 6 June. Fauconberg crossed over, probably 
on 21 June, not to London, but to capture Sandwich in preparation 
for Warwick’s own landing five days later. I have not traced 


* Edmund Nolan and 8. A. Hirsch, The Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon, Cambridge, 
1902, p. xlvii. 

* Gasquet, ‘ English Scholarship in the Thirteenth Century’, and ‘ English 
Biblical Criticiem in the Thirteenth Centary ', in The Dublin Review, vol. 123 (1898), 
pp. 7 and 362. 

* Haskins and Lockwood, ‘The Sicilian Translators of the Twelfth Centary and the 
First Latin Versions of Ptolemy's Almagest ', in Herverd Studies in Classical Philology, 
xxi. (1910) 76-102. 
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any reference to the Burgundian herald on Corpus Christi Eve 
(11 June), but Warwick had, of course, frigndly relations with the 
duke of Burgundy. The Thomas Thorpe to whom the letter was 
written can hardly have been the well-known lawyer of that name, 
who was a strong Lancastrian, since the letter is clearly written 
in the Yorkist interest. Yorkists of the name are the Thomas 
Thorpe who was given a jacket by Sir John Howard for the fight 
between Lord Scales and the Bastard of Burgundy in 1467," 
and a Thomas Thorpe who had a grant (jointly with Thomas 
Howard) of Holbrook Park, Suffolk, in 1476, and was forester 
of Kingswood Heath, Essex, in the same year.?. The writer does 
not give his full name, though he adds his mark—a cross in a circle ; 
from his consistent use of ‘ v’ for ‘ w’ (‘ Vervyk, ver, ve, vreten ’) 
one may perhaps conjecture he was a Londoner. The only likely 
name which I have found is that of Simon Laweles, who was master 
of the carvelle Marie of Rye in the king’s service in 1463 and 1470 ;* 
the writer’s familiarity with the naval operations may favour his 
identification with Laweles. This letter is one of those which 
have been recently added to the bound volumes at the Public 
Record Office. Though previously to repair it must have been 
in a very frail condition, there are only a few words which cannot 
be deciphered. C. L. Krxcsrorp. 


Public Record Office, Ancient Correspondence, Ix. 43. 


Right reuerent and worschipfull Syr and my full gode master, I recom- 
maunde me to yow.in the most humble.vyse, and I mekely besechyng yow 
to haffe in mynd of . . . p' I gaffe yow in writyng, as my pore trust is in 
youre masterschippe. Therfor a firiday in Whiteonweke my lorde Vervyke 
sent into p* see diuerse Caruelles and balyngers of varr, and afor donkyrke 
p* mette w' iij firench Schippes of ver, and p*' hadde taken a holke laden 
w' mell and malte and Calfells and op** merchandys, and anon as the 
frenche men aspide owr schippes p* fledde, and }** owr men toke a Spinnes* 
fro p*™ and the tothir Schippes fledd and owr men after p*™ to Bolen, and 
p*t afor Bolen owr schippes fought w* p™ tyll }* tyme p* men pf Bolen 
bette owr men of w* gonnes fro p* Schippe, and p* holke p* the ffrench 
men toke owr schippes haffe taken hit and broght the holke in Cales 
hauen: and thus daily as my lorde hafe any knowlage of an enemye, 
anone my lorde makes his schippes to p* see. And Syr, my lorde ffaucon- 
berge commes ouer p* see to London. )* passage [will be soon) * as ve say 
here and as I here tell. My lady Vervyk comys botte lytell a brode bot 
kepys her allway yn the Castell. Item, Syr a Corpus Xti even came to 
Cales the Capten of Ardre and a harrowde of }* dukis of borgon, whotte 
ere menyng is it sall be kende and 3e sall haffe knowlage at p* nexte 


' Paston Letters, iv. 279. 

* Cal. of Patent Rolle, Edward IV, ii. 564, 586. 

* Jbid. i. 302, ii. 217. ! * pinnace. 

* There is a mark for the insertion of an interlineation ; but the words interlined— 
two or three—are illegible ; ‘ will be soon ' probably represents the intended meaning. 
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passage by p* grace of god, hoo haffe yow and alle yowris in his gracius 
kepyng body and soule. Worshipfull Syr, haffe me excuset of myn en- 
eyyeg Su Ten Coe ee ee eee. 
Vreten at Cales the xiiij day of June 

By yowr pore bedeman 

Symonde L. ® 
Endoreed. 


To my Right Worshipfull and . . . Syr and my gode master Thomas 
Thorpe in p* medyll Temple yn London. 



































A Calendar of the Correspondence of Sir Thomas More 


iP Tue chief sources here used for More’s letters are the following : 
if I. Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, Oxford, 1906- 
4 volumes. 
II. The Workes of Sir Thomas More Knyght, sometyme Lorde 
Chauncellour of England, wrytten by him in the Englysh 
tonge, London, 1557. 
III. Thomas Stapleton : ‘ Vita Thomae Mori’ in Tres Thomae, 
: Douay, 1588. . 
' Stapleton carried manuscript letters of More with him to 
H Douay. These he incorporated, in whole or in part, in his Vita 
Thomae Mori, published when the Roman Catholics were most 
hopeful, just before the sailing of the Armada. His extracts 
4 are often very brief ; and the few which can }e compared with 
the complete letters preserved elsewhere a:v found sometimes 
not to give the most interesting part of the letter. (See cap. iii. 
845, Introduction, and 'V. H. Hutton, Sir Thomas More, 1885, 
Pp. Vi.) 
For most of the English letters—those preserved in the 
British Muserm and the Public Record Office, and epitomized in 
im | J. S. Brewer’s Letters and Papers of Henry VIII—no opening 
; words are given ; the formal phrases being in many cases almost 
identical. Twenty of the Latin letters (3-5, 14, 24, 59, 64, 74, 
80-4, 93, 95, 152, 155-6, 177, 204) are printed by Jortin in his 
Life of Erasmus, 1760, vol. ii. Iam greatly indebted to M. Del- . 
court for allowing me to use his manuscript notes of More’s 
correspondence ; and to Professor de Vocht of Louvain for 
communicating to me his discoveries among the letters of Crane- 
velt.! EvizaBETH Frances Rocers. 
lL. 1. i. 114, 
Erasmus to More. Vir vilis... 






















28 October 1499, Oxford. 





' L have to thank the Library of Princeton University for the loan of « besutiful 
copy of More's English works, and am particularly grateful to Mr. Percy 8. Allen of 
Merton College, who has generously read the proofs and made suggestions. 
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2. British Museum MS. Arundel 249, fo. 84”. 
More to John Holt. Misimus ad te. . 
<e. November 1501, London.) 
The manuscript is a sixteenth-century copy: printed by E. Flagel in 
Anglia xiv. (1901) 498. Describing Catherine of Aragon’s entrance into 
London (12 November 1501). 
. TH, p. 20. 
More to Colet. Ambulanti mihi... 23 October (1504), London. 
The year-date is limited by the facts that Colet was not dean of St. Paul's 
until 1504, and that he resigned the living of Stepney on 21 September 1505. 
. Luciani Opuscula, 1506, fo. AAs. 
More to RutlLall. Si quisquam fuit .. . «1506, London.) 
Preface to More's translation of Lucian’s Cynicus; published, with other 
translations of Lucian by Erasmus, Paris, Badius, 7 1506. 
. Brit. Mus. MS. Titus D. IV, fo. 2. 
“More to Henry VIII. Vereor, illustrissime . . . 
<ec. June 1509, London.» 
Preface to a congratulatory poem written for Henry VIII's coronatioa, 
24 June 1509: first printed in More's Epigrammata, Basle, Froben, March 
1518. The manuscript is probably the original copy presented to Heary VIII. 
. Lyfe of Johan Picus: II, p. 1. 
More to Joyeuce Leigh. Hit is, and of longe tyme . 
<e. 1 January 1510? ?, London.) 
Preface to More's translation of the Life of Pico della Mirandola by his 


nephew, G. F. Pico, London, Wynkyn de Worde, #.4. <? 1510. te ag 
Leigh seems to have been a nun. 
. 1. i, 222. 
Erasmus to More. Superioribus... |  _9 June (1511, Paris.) 
Preface to the Moriae Encomium, Paris, G. Gourmont, «. a., which Erasmus 
had composed in More's house on his return from Italy. 


. TTT, p. 23. 
More to Colet. Neque valde... <c. March 1512 ?> 
Only an extract. The criticism of Colet's school is perhaps the same as 
that referred to in Colet’s letter to Erasmus, c. March 1512 (1. i. 258), 
+ quendam =: . nostram scholam blasphemasse dixisseque 
me erexiese rem ——, 
. Li. 271. 
Erasmus to More. Lupeetus.. . — <July 1513), Cambridge. 
. Record Office, State Papers, Henry VIII, § 11, p. 14; Brewer, ii. 678. 
Tunstall, Sampson, More to the Council. 9 July 1515, Bruges. 
Original. The embassy left England on 12 May: on 24 October More was 
at Gravelines on his way home (1. ii. 388. 94 n.). 
. Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. III. 260; Brewer, ii. 732. 
Tunstall, More, Clyfford to (Henry VIII>. 21 July 1515, Bruges. 
Original. 
. Record Office, State Papers, Henry VIII, § 11, p.115; Brewer, ii. 977. 
Knight, More, Wilsher, Sampson, Hannibal, Hewsten to Wolsey. 
1 October 1515, Bruges. 


Original. 


Nn? 
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Paris MS., Bibl. Nat., Lat. 8703. 
More to Martin Dorp. Si mihi ad te... 


21 October (1515), Bruges. 
Probably the actual letter sent to Dorp: written by a secretary. There 
is also ® manuscript at Schlettstadt (Cat. Rhen. 174 fin.), a copy made at 
Basle c. 1518, with no dates: see 1. ii. 347 introd., 388. 157n. First printed 
in More's Lucubrationes, Basle, 1563, pp. 365-428, with only the place-date : 
headed ‘ Apologia pro Moria Erasmi, qua etiam docetur quam necessaris 
sit linguae Graecae cognitio’. The year-date appears first in the Leiden 
edition of Erasmus’ Epistolae, 1703, where this letter is included (App. 513). 
A brief extract in III, p. 260. 


i 14. III, p. 69. 
: 4 More to Dorp. Praediuinabam ... «1516 ¢ London.) 
| Only an extract. Evidently a part of More's letter to him after his retracta- 
es tion of what he had written against Erasmus: see 1. ii. 438, and introduction. 
| 15. I. ii. 388. 
| More to Erasmus. Posteaquam. .. 
‘ <e. 17 February 1516, London.) 
a | 16. III, p. 207. ; 
ai More to Tunstall. In legationibus . . . «1516 ? London.» 
iy Only an extract. Perhaps of the same period as 15; which expresses 
: similar reluctance to serve on embassies. 
' 17. Li. 412. 
Erasmus to More. Caeteris aegroto . . . 
<c. 3 June 1516, Brussels.) 
; 18. I. ii. 424. 
More to Erasmus. Jubes, charissime.. . 
: Ce. 21 June 1516, London.) 
19. I. ii. 461. 
More to Erasmus. Nusquamam... : 
3 September (1516>, London. 
20. I. ii. 465. 
Warham to More. Post integerrimam. . . 
16 September (1516), Otford. 
21. L. ii. 467. 
More to Erasmus. Accepi litteras .. . 
<c. 20 September 1516, London.> 
22. I. ii. 468. 
More to Erasmus. Erasme charissime.. . 
<22 September 1516,> London. 
23. I. ii. 474. ’ 
Erasmus to More. Jam ad ter... 2 October 1516, Antwerp. 
24. Utopia, fo. aiii. 
More to Peter Gilles. Pudet me... <e. October 1516, London.) 
The preface to More's Utopia, Louvain, Th. Martens, <c. December 1516.> 
An extract in III, p. 43. 
a 25. I. ii. 481. 
More to Erasmus. Rescribo, mi Erasme .. . " 
31 October (1516>, London. 
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26. Utopia, fo. ai. 
Jerome Busleiden to More. Non sat fuit .. . 
<November) 1516, Mechlin. 
Busleiden’s congratulatory letter printed in the Utopia. An extract in 
III, p. 45. 
27. III, p. 64. 
More to Tunstall. Quanquam omnes... 
<e. November 1516, London.> 
A long extract. Writing to Erasmus, c. 4 December 1516, More says, 
‘D. tran aa cata wes 
cuius iudicium tam candidum, tam honorificum de republice nostra . . 
exhilarauit ’ (no. 28). This fe evidently Moss's reply to Tenstal’s hetes. 
28. 1. ii. 499. 
More to Erasmus. De equo tuo... 


<c. 4 December 1516, London.) 
29. 1. ii. 502, 


More to Erasmus. Non dubito... 
15 December (1516), London. 


30. ITI, p. 208. 
More to Warham. Semper quidem... <January 1517, London.> 
Accompanying More’s gift of a copy of the Utopia; and offering congrate- 
lations on Warbam’s resignation of the chancellorship, 22 December 1515. 
. ITI, p. 208. 
More to a member of the royal court. Ego Utopiam meam... 


, <January 1517 ?, London.) 
Only an extract. Explaining why the Utopia had not been dedicated to 
Wolsey. 
. 1. ii. 513, iis cla ae -— .- om. diss 
More to Erasmus. Marui sissidinaaas 


13 Jenuery sit, London). 
. III, p. 208. 


More to Antonio <? Bonvisi>. De me quod... 
«January 1517 ?, London.) 
Answering a letter about the Utopia. It is addressed ‘ad Antonium quen- 
dam, virum doctissimum '; probably Bonvisi, an intimate friend for many 
years. 
. 1 ii. 543. 
Erasmus to More. Nuper fasciculum ... 
1 March 1516 /7, Antwerp. 
. Lil, 545. 
Erasmus to More. Misi duas... 8 March 1517, Antwerp. 
. III, p. 65. 
More to Tunstall. Quod in literis... <1517 ?, London.) 
Two extracts: perbape written when Tunstall was abroad in 1517. 


. 1. ii. 584. 
Erasmus to More. Calendis Mais... 
<30 May) 1517, <Antwerp). 
. 1. iii. 597. 
Erasmus to More. Quod nihil... <c. 10 July 1517, Louvain.) 
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42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


49. 


51. 


. L iii. 601. 


‘CALENDAR OF THE October 


More to Erasmus. In magnam.. . 


16 July (1517), London. 


. 1. iii. 623. 


More to Erasmus. Dilatus... 19 August (1517), London. 


. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. D. V1.'317; Brewer, ii. 3634. 


Henry VIII to Wingfield, Knight, More. Henricus dei gracia . 
26 August 1517, London. 
Draft commission to settle disputes between English and French mer. 
chants in Calais. Meeting (perhaps the first) with French commissioners 
at Calais, 26 September. More returned to England about Christmas: see 
1. iii. 623. 20 n. 
III, p. 234. 
More to his daughters and 'to Margaret Gyge. Satis erplicare . . . 
41517 ¥)> 
Written in absence. As John is not included, this is perhaps one of More's 
earlier letters to his children. 
I. iii. 654. 
Erasmus to More. Mitto tabulas . . . 
8 September (1517), Antwerp. 
I. iii. 669. 
Erasmus to More. Misi me tibi . 
16 September <1617), Louvain. 
I. iii. 683. 
More to Erasmus. Pertulit tandem... 
7 October (1517), Calais. 
I. iii. 684. 
More to Peter Gilles. Mi charissime ... : 
7 October (1517, Calais). 
III, p. 62. 
More to Edward Lee, Quod vero... «Autumn 1517 ?> 


Lee has not published yet, ‘. . . si certe quid edideris aliquando tuum ’: 
see I. iv. 109. 


. Record Office, State Papers, Hen. VIII, § 16, p. 37; Brewer, ii. 3743. 


Wingfield, Knight, More to Wolsey and the Council. 
13 October (1517), Calais. 
Original. 
Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. D. VI. 325; Brewer, ii. 3750. 
La Fayette and others to the English Commissioners at Calais. 
17 <October> 1517, Boulogne. 


. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. E. III. 25; Brewer, ii. 3766. 


Wingfield and More to Wolsey and the Council. 
<e. October 1517, Calais > 
Original. 
I. iii. 688. 
More to Erasmus. Accepi, mi Erasme .. . ° 
25 October (1517), Calais. 
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52. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. B. [1]. 27; Brewer, ii. 3772. 
Wingfield, Knight, More to < Wolsey). 
4 <Nov)ember (1517), Calais. 
Signed. 


. L iii. 706. 
More to Erasmus. Hodie literas ... 
5 November (1517), Calais 


. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. E. I. 130; Brewer, ii. 3803. 
Wingfield, Knight, More, to the French Commissioners at Boulogne. 
(Tres chers, tant que faire pouons . 
20 Novenier «1517, Calais. 
Origins’. 


. I. iii, 726. 
Erasmus to More. 0 te felicem... 
30 November (1517), Louvain. 
. III, p. 97. 
More to Fisher. In aulam... <e. 1517-18.> 
An extract only. More went to court in 1517 or 1518. 


. L iii. 776, 
Erasmus to More. Dici viz possit... 


February 1518, Antwerp. 
. L iii. 785. 


Erasmus to More. In primis te rogo.. . 
5 March 1518, Louvain. 


. Bodleian MSS. Top, Oxon. ¢. 5, fo, 292 ; Rawi. D. 399, fo. 98. 
More to the University of Oxford. Dubitaui sonihd 
29 March (1518), Abingdon. 


The first manuscript is a late sixteenth-century copy, the secoad is seven- 
teonth-century: the year-date can be assigned fmm the movements of the 
court. An extract in III, p. 55. First printed in full by R. James, Episiole 
Thomae Mori ad Academiam Oxon., Oxford, 1633; and then by T. Hearne 
in Guilielmi Roperi vita D. Thomae Mori, Oxford, 1716, p. 58. 


. 1. iii. 829. 
Erasmus to More. Quorsum opus. . 


<c. 23 April 1518, Louvain.) 


. IIT, p. 73; 1. iii. 845. 
More to Erasmus. Rhenanum... «May 1518 ?, Oxford ?> ~ 
Extract only. 


. II, p. 224. 

More to William Gonell. Accepi, mi Gonelle . 

(22 May 1518 *) (pridie Pentecostes), at Court. 

. 1. iii, 848. 

Erasmus to More. Ipeo die Ascensionis .. . 
31 May (1518), Basle. 
. IT, p. 68. 

More to Budé. Cum omnia tuorum ... <e. August 1518.> 

An extract only. Answered by 65. 
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69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 








CALENDAR OF THE October 


. Epistolae Budaei, 1520, fo. 9. 


Budé to More. Par canum Britannicorum ... 


9 September 1518, Paris. 
Printed by Budé in the firet volume of his Epistolae, Paris, Badius, 
20 August 1520. 


. Aula, 1518, p. 2. 


Froben to More. Lucianus... 13 November 1518, Basle. 
A new preface to Hutten’s Auda, in Froben’s issue, Basle, November 1518 


III, p. 72. 


More to Budé. Lascari, viro... 


<c. December 1518 9), at Court. 

An extract only. Lascaris was on « visit to France in 1518 Beraldus 

(Nicholas Bérault)}—for * jus’ is evidently a mistake—had accom- 

panied Stephen Poncher his mission to England, August to November 
1518, and had come to More with an introduction from Budé. 


. III, p. 233. 
: More to Margaret More. Jucundae mihi... {1518 *)> 


Two extracts. 


III, p, 236. 


More to Margaret More. Nimium tu pudenter ... {1518 *)> 


III, p. 60. 


More to Reginald Pole and John Clement. Tibi, mi Clemens... 


<1518 ?) 

Perhaps only an extract. Stapleton in the introduction to the letter says, 
*Vmnae sunt ad Regin. Polum & Ioannem Clementem communes literaec, 
Oxonium (vbi tunc literis operam dabant) ex Aula missse, in quibus sic 
ecribit’. More became attached to the court in 1518, Pole was at Oxford 
until 1519 (Athenae Cantab., p.,183), and Clement came to Oxford in the 
autumn of 1518 as Wolsey’s Reader in Humanity. ‘The plague which 
had raged at Oxford for three months, has moderated its violence,’ the 
university wrote to Wolsey, 9 November 1518 (Brewer, ii, app. 56). ‘The 
students have ret@med, and all the more eagerly because John Clement has 
given notice of his lectures.’ The letter reads rather as a suggestion for 
prevention, and there is no need to assume that More had been ill. The 
reference to Clement's advice as that of ‘tanti medici’ is probably only 
& jest as he began his serious study of medicine later at Louvain (see 83 fin.). 


Ill, p. 221; I. iii. 907. 


More to Erasmus. - Clemens meus . . . «1518, Lopdon ?) 
Extract only. 
1. iii, 908. , 
Erasmus to More. Vt nusquam... 1 January (1519, Louvain). 
III, p. 63. : / 
More to John Fisher. Gaudeo profecto .. .. «1519 *) 


Two extracts, It praises some book by Fisher, perhaps the De vnica 
Magdalena, Paris, Badius, 22 February 1519. 


Epistolae Aliquot Eruditorum, (Antwerp, M. Hillen, c. May 1520), 


fo. B. 4. 
More to Edward Lee. Accepi, mi... 1 May 1519. 


Also in Epistolee eruditorum virorum, Basle, Froben, August 1520, p. 56 : 
with the month-date altered to ‘ 20 die Maii’. ’ 
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75. Brit. Mus. MS. Titus B. XI, fo. 411; Ellis, 1. i. 68; Delcourt, p. 317. 
More to Wolsey. 5 July <1519>, Woking. 
This and succeeding letters are official correspondence: all original. 
They have been printed with care by Sir Henry Ellis, Original Letters, 1824; 
in the State Papers, 1830; and by M. Joseph Delcourt, Essai our la langue 
de Sir Thomas More, 1914. 
76. Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. V, fo. 296; Ellis, 1. i. 69; Delcourt, p. 319. 
More to Wolsey. 6 July (1519), Woking. 


77. Brit Mus. MS. Galba B. V, fo. 295; Ellis, 1. i. 70; Delcourt, p. 320. 
More to Wolsey. 9 July <1519>, Woking. 


78. Epistolae Budaei, 1520, fo. 707. 
Budé to More. Nunquam posthac.. . 12 August 1519, Paris. 


79. III, p. 59. 

' More to Croke. Quisquis is... <1519 ?> 
A large extract. Richard Croke is meant here; though Stapleton calls 
him John. The mistake perhaps occurred because Croke assumed the name 
Iohannes Flandrensis when in Italy in 1529 to collect canonists’ opinion on 
Henry's divorce (Dict. of Nat. Biog.). Pace became royal secretary in 1519. 
Croke was perhaps hoping to be appointed toa chair at Oxford or Cambridge. 

80. Epistolae Aliquot Eruditorum, <1520), fo. G. iii. 
More toa monk. Perlatae sunt... <1519-20.> 


Answering criticisms on the second edition of Erasmus’ New Testament, 
Basle, Froben, March 1519. 


81, 82. Epistolae Eruditorum ee 1520, pp. 79, 82. 
More to Lee. Neminem esse . 
ee 97 Febriafy (1520), Greenwich. 
More to Lee. Nudius erties . . 29 February <1520>, Greenwich. 


83. I. iv. 1087. 

More to Erasmus. Ecquid vidisti... 

«March-April 1520, Greenwich *> 
84. Epistola ad Brixium, 1520. 

More to Germanus Brixius. Non adeo tenere . . . 1520. 
In reply to Brixius’ Antimorus, Paris, P. Vidoue, <c. February) 1519/20, 

More composed this Epistola, London, Pynson, <April) 1520: see L. iv. 1045, 

1067. 

85. I. iv. 1090. 

More to Erasmus. Tametsi mihi... <April 1520, Greenwich ?> 
Answered by 89. 

86. Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. V. 381; Brewer, iii. 731. 

Henry VIII to Ruthall, Tunstall, Pace, More. Henricus dei 
gracia . 8 April 1520, Greenwich. 
Commission to conclude with the bishop of Helna and others a treaty of 

intercourse with the emperor. (Draft.) 

87. I. iv. 1093. ; 

Erasmus to More. Sperabam... 26 April 1520, Antwerp. 
Answered by 88. 
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. L iv. 1096. 


89. 


91. 


95. 
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More to Erasmus. Antimorus... 
«May init.) 1520, (Greenwich ?) 


I. iv. 1097. ' 
Erasmus to More. Non ignorabam... 2 May 1520, Antwerp. 
. Liv. 1106. 
More to Erasmus. De puero... 26 May <1520>, Canterbury. 
Answered by 91. “ 
I. iv. 1107. 
Eresmus to More. Nae ad istius .. . <June 1520, Louvain.) 
. ILI, p. 209. 
More to Budé. Literas tuas quibus .. . 
; <e. June 1520, Calais.) 
An extract. Written after meeting Budé at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
. TEI, p. 67. 
More to Budé. Nescio, mi Budaee, .. . 
<c. June 1520, Calais.) 
An extract. Somewhat later than 92. 
Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. VII. 118; Brewer, iii. 979. 


Knight, More, Wilsher, Sampson, to Wolsey. 


15 September (1520), Bruges. 
I, iv. 1162. 


Erasmus to Maen, Quae tibi... <c. November) 1520, Louvain. 


. Record Office, Exchr. T. R. Misc. Books, vol. 253, p. 17; Brewer, 


iii, 1148, 
More to the Deputy Chamberlains of the Exchequer. 


<e. January 1521.) 
III, p. 62. 


Fisher to More. Sit perte... «1521 1) 
An extract : answered by 06. More was knighted 1521. 


. ILL, p. 63. 


More'to Fisher. Sacerdos hic... <1521 ?)> 
Two short extracts. : 


. IIL, p. 229. 


More to his School. En quod compendium ... 
23 March <1521 ?>, at Court. 
First use of the term ‘school’: they are now learning astronomy under 
Nicholas Kratser, Ct. 102. 
Epistolae Budaei Posteriores, 1522, fo. 11’. 
Budé to More. Facis, vt opinor, . . . 23 May <1521>, Dijon. 
Printed in Budé's second volume of Epistolae, Paris, Badius, March 1522. 
The court was not at Dijon before 1521. Cf. L. Delaruelle, Répertoire de la 
Correspondance de Budé, 1907, nos. 04, 96. 
I, iv. 1220. 


Erasmus to More. Maiorem... <c. 5 July ? 1521), Anderlecht. 
Introduces Conrad Goclenius: cf. 108, 109. 


In August More went abroad with Wolsey, and was for some time at 
Bruges: see I. iv. 1223 introd. 
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102. III, p. 244. . 
More to Margaret Roper. Non erat causae ... _ €1531 ? 
After Margaret's marriage to William Roper (c. July 1521), as More 
writes, ‘coniugem tuum, filiam mihi dulcissimum, meo nomine salute’ 
Kratzer continues to teach them astronomy: cf. 99. 
103. ITI, p. 231. ’ 
More to his children and Margaret Gyge. Literas vestras . . . 
3 September (1522 ?>, at Court. 
The year-date is quite uncertain. Answering letters brought by a Bristol 
merchant: John's is the beet. 
104. III, p. 241. 
More to Margaret (Roper). Epistola tua... 
11 September (1522 ?>, at Court. 
Relating how he has shown one of her letters «0 John (Veysey), bishop of 
Exeter, (consecrated 6 November 1519). In 1520 certainly, and 16531 
probably, More was abroad at this date. 


105. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. B. I, fo. 320; Brewer, iii. 2544 ; Delcourt, p. 321. 






















More to Wolsey. 14 September (1522), Newhall. 

106. Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. VI, fo. 236: Ellis, 1.i.83; Brewer, iii. 2556 ; 
Delcourt, p. 323. 

More to Wolsey. 21 September (1522), Newhall. 






107, De Arte Supputandi, 1522, fo. A*. 
Tunstall to More. Jam ante aliquot... 
<c. October 1522, London.) 
Preface to Tunstall's De Arte Supputandi, London, Pynson, 14 October 
1522. 
108. Luciani Hermotimus, tit. #°. 
Conrad Goclenius to More, Oppido me pudet... =" =" 
29 October 1522, Louvain. 
Preface to Goclenius’ translation of the Hermotimus, Louvain, 1522. 


109. Brussels MS. Varia Societatis Iesu, no. 20. 
More to Goclenius. Misit ad me... 
<c. November 1522), London. 
An original letter, in the Royal Archives at Brussels: cf. Revue des Biblio- 
théques et Archives de Belgique, ii (1904), 352, no. 10. Thanking for Hermo- 
timus. 
110. Bodleian MS. Bodl. 282, fo. 61. 
University of Oxford to More. Quantum tibi debemus . . . 
<c. 8 June 1523, Oxford.» 
The manuscript is a contemporary copy in the University Letter-book, 
where the letters are roughly chronological. This, which pleads for help 
for the university, now in dire straits, comes between letters in the same 


strain to Woleey and Henry VIII, dated 8 June and 20 June. 
111. Brit. Mus. MS. Titus B. I, fo.329; Brewer, iii. 3270; Delcourt, p. 326. 



















More to Wolsey. ’ 26 August (1523), Easthampstead. 
112. Brit. Mus, MS. Calig. B. I, fo. 319; Ellis, 1. i. 72; Brewer, iii. 3291 ; 
Delcourt, p. 329. 





More to Wolsey. 1 September (1523), Woking. 








































































114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 





. Brit. Mus. MS. Vesp. F. VIII, fo. 136; Ellis, 1. i. 71; 
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; Brewer, iii. 
3290 ; Delcourt, p. 331. 


More to Wolsey. 1 September ¢1523), Woking. 
Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 6989, fo. 16 ; Brewer, iii. 3298 ; Delcourt, p. 332. 
More to Wolsey. 3 September (1523), Woking. 


Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. VIII, fo. 59; Brewer, iii. 3302; Delcourt, 
p. 332. 


More to Wolsey. 5 September (1523), Woking. 


Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. VIII, fo. 67; Brewer, iii. 3820; Delcourt, 
p- 334. 


More to Wolsey. 12 September (1523, Woking. 


Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. VIII, fo. 69; Brewer, iii. 3326; Delcourt, 
p. 335. 


More to Wolsey. 13 September (1523), Guildford. 


Brit. Mus. MS. Titus B. I, fo. 276; Ellis, 1. i. 73; ‘eats 3340; 
Delcourt, p. 337. 


More to Wolsey. 17 September aun, Easthampstead. 
Brit. Mus. MS. B. VIII, fo. 77; Brewer, iii. 3346; Delcourt, p. 338. 
More to Wolsey. 20 September <1523>, Abingdon. 


Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. B. VI, fo. 532; Ellis, 1.i.74; Brewer, iii. 3355; 
Delcourt, p. 345. 


More to Wolsey. 22 September <1523>, Woodstock. 


Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. B. I, fo. 323; Ellis, 1.i. 75; Brewer, iii. 3359; 
Delcourt, p. 346. 


More to Wolsey. 24 September (1523), Woodstock. 
. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. B. I, fo. 317; Ellis, 1. i. 76; Brewer, iii. 3363; 
s Delcourt, p. 347. 

More to Wolsey. 26 September (1523), Woodstock. 


Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. VIII, fo. 94; Brewer, iii. 3485; Delcourt, 
p. 348. 


More to Wolsey. 30 October (1523), Woodstock. 
III, pp. 61, 240. 

More to Margaret Roper. Exzplicare calamo . . . Ego vero 

interea . «Autumn 1523, Woodstock ?) 


Given by Stapleton in two extracts, at different points. The second refers 
to the approaching birth of Margaret's firet child: cf. 126, 
1. v. 1402. 
" Erasmus to John More. Ne pro meitilte 


<e. December 1523, Basle.) 
The preface to # commentary on the allegorical and moral poem Nur 
attributed to Ovid: Basle, Froben, 1524. 
I. v. 1404. 


Erasmus to Margaret Roper. Toties iam . 


Christmas 1523 /4, Basle. 
The preface to a commentary on two hymns of Pradentius; which was 


combined with the Ovid (125). ee ee 
her first child: cf. 124. 
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127. MS. Bodl. 282, fo. 67°. 
University of Oxford to More. Cum ad aures nostras . . . 
20 June (1524), Oxford. 
Inviting More to succeed Sir Thomas Lovell (+25 May 1524) as steward 
of the university. Answered by 128, in which More accepts. 
. MS. Bodl. 282, fo. 68. 
More to the University of Oxford. Post obitum . . . 
26 July <1524>, London. 
. MS. Bodl. 282, fo. 71. 
University of Oxford to More. Accepimus iamdudum . . . 
<c. August 1524, Oxford.) 
Welcoming 128. Inviting protection against Robert Carver, formerly 
of Oxford, now of Westminster, who brings vexatious actions against members 
of the university in London. Cf. 170. 
. Louvain MS.; III, p. 77. 
More to Cranevelt. Quantum tibi debeam . . . 
10 August (1524), London. 
The manuscript is an original autograph, in « collection of letters to 
Cranevelt, which Professor de Vocht of Louvain is about to publish. 80 
also nos. 133, 134, 136, 145. 
Stapleton adds the year-date; which is confirmed by the mention of 
Vives’s marriage, 26 May 1524. 
. Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. VIII, fo. 150; Ellis, 1. i. 88; Brewer, iv. 
882; Delcourt, p. 350. 
More to Wolsey. 29 November (1524), Hertford. 


. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. E. II, fo. 153; Brewer, iv. 1018. 
Wolsey to (More *). <e. January 1525.) 


. Louvain MS,” ~ ees ae 8 ee ine 
More to Cranevelt. Literas twas... 14 May <1525), London. 


. Louvain MS. 
More to Cranevelt. Litteras tuas breues . . . 
6 June (1525), London. 
. Brit. Mus. MS. Titus B. I, fo. 78; Brewer, iv. 1696. 
Wolsey to More. <e. October 1525.) 


. Louvain MS. 
More to Cranevelt. Dulcissimae mihi. . . 
22 February <1526)>, London. 
. Mori Epistola. 
More to Bugenhagen. Redeunti domum ... <c. 1526.> 
A controversial letter : first published as Doctissimi D. T. Mori... Episiola, 
in que... reepondet literie Ioannis Pomerani, Louvain, 1568. 
138, Record Office, State Papers, Hen. VIII, § 39, pp. 106-7; Brewer, 
iv. 2445. 
Wolsey to More. «August 1526.) 


139. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. B. VIi, fo. 69; Ellis, 1.1.82; Brewer, iv. 2500; 
Delcourt, p. 352. ’ 
More to Wolsey. 21 September (1526), Stony Stratford. 
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140. Record Office, State sien, Henry VIII, § 39, pp. 210-11; Brewer, 


° 


, iv. 2535. 
<Wolsey> to More. , September (1526). 
141. I. vi. 1770. ‘ 
More to Erasmus. S. P. Accepi abs te... 
18 December (1526), Greenwich. 


Answered by 143. 


142. MS. Bodl. 282, fo. 79". 
More to the University of Oxford. Ryjthe worschypfull . . . 
11 March <1527 ?>, Richmond. 
Transmitting a royal mandate for the arrest of ‘ Henry, the mancypull of 
Whyte Hall ’. : 
‘143. Copenhagen MS. G. K. 8. 95 Fol., fo. 249. 
Erasmus to More. S. P. Virique magna... 


’ 


: 30 March 1527, Basle. 
An autogreph draft. ‘ 
144. Epistolae Budaei, 1531, fo. 138". 
Budé to More. Nom sum nescius ... 25 Jure (1527 ¥), Paris. 
First printed in Budaeus’ Epistolae Latinae, Paris; Badius, February 1531. 
Probably of the same year-date as 146; with a letter of More intervening, 
145. Louvain MS. 
More to Cranevelt. Inhumanissimus sim... 
14 July (1527), Calais. 
More was we Woleey on the embassy to Francis I. Wolsey 
landed at Calais 11 July, met Francis at Amiens 4 August (Brewer, iv. 3254, 
3337), and returned to England in the latter part of September. 
146. Epistolae Budaei, 1531, fo. 138*°. 
Budé to More. Amiciliam nostram.. . 


1 September (1527), Paris. 
147. MS. Bodl. 282, fo. 82. 


University of Oxford to More. Plurimum veremur... <1527 ?) 
Applying for assistance in jurisdiction over a case of theft. Year-date 
indicated by position. 
148. MS. Bodl. 282, fo. 87. 
. University of Oxford to More. Nonnihil nobismet... 1528 2) 
Contemporary marginal note, ‘ Anno, vt videtur, 1528". Sending a proctor 
to state their case in @ suit against the town; who will no doubt come to 
expostulate * crocodili in morem lachrymantes ’. 
149. Opus Epistolarum Eraami, Basle, Froben, 1529, p. 689. 
Erasmus to More. In tot molestiis... 29 February’ 1528, Basle. 


150. Burnet, 1679, pt. 1, Records, p. 8; Brewer, iv. 4028. ' 
Tunstall to More. Quia nuper... 7 March 1527/8, (London). 
First printed by G. Burnet, Hist. of the Reformation, 1679, from Tunstall’s 
Register, fo. 138; and then by Wilkins, Concilia, iii, 1737, p. 711. Sending 
‘to More Lutheran books in English and some of Luther's, and inviting him to 


write in confutation: with licence to keep and read them. In the sixth 
year from Tunstall’s consecration, 19 October 1522. 
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151. Brit. Mus. MS. Galba B. V, fo. 134; Brewer, iv.4080; Deloourt, p. 354. 
More to Wolsey. 16 March <1528>, Windsor. 


152. Epistola Nicolai Pape, 1536, fo. Dd. 
More to Cochlaeus. Dici non potest .. . «1528 ?> 
First printed in Antiqua ef insignis epistola Nicolai Pape 1, ac. ac. Frage 
menta quarundam Tho. Mori epistolarum ad Erasmum Rot. ef ad Joannem 
Coc<Maeum)>, Leipsig, Lotther, 1536. Extracts in III, pp. 73, 88. Probably 
not long after the Disputation at Bern, which was held in January 1528. 


. I, p. 78. 
More to Cranevelt. Pudefacit me... 10 June 1528, Chelsea. 


: Chronicon Opus, 1529, fo. 155. 
Cochlaeus to More. Inueni hic... 11 November 1528, Mainz. 


Preface to an edition of Cassiodorus’ Chronicon, printed with other chronicles 
in Chronicon divinum plane opus, Basle, H. Petrus, March 1529. Answered 
by 155. 


. Epistola Nicolai Pape, 1536, fo. Dd’. 
More to Cochlaeus. Literas tuas .. . «March-April ? 1529.) 
More has received the Chronicon, and has read it ‘cum animi voluptate ’. 


. Epistola Nicolai Pape, 1536, fo. Dd’. 
More to Cochlaeus. Hoc mihi velim . . . «1529 *> 
An extract in III, p. 74. Perhaps referring again to the Chronicon. 


. MS. Bodl. 282, fo. 92°. 


University of Oxford to More. Plurimis argumentis ... 
- . --- - +=  €15292>, Qxfard. 
Thanking for More's support of the university in ite suite. Year indicated 
by position. 


. Record Office, State Papers, Hen. VIII, § 55, pp. 12-13; Brewer, 
iv. 5806. 
<Palsgrave> to More. After my most humble. . . «1529 > 
Autograph draft. 
Wishes More long life ; ‘and when your daughters disputed in philosophy 
afore the King’s grace, 1 would it had been my fortune to be present.’ 


. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. D. XI, fo. 71; Brewer, iv. 5822. 
Tunstall, Hacket, (More) to Henry VIII. 
<? 2 August 1529, Cambray.> 
More left England on | July ( Brewer, iv. 5775), with the embassy that was 
to negotiate the treaty of Cambray; and was back at Woodstock by 
3 September. 


. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. D. XI, fo. 10; Brewer, iv. 5824. 
Tunstall, More, Hacket to Henry VIII. 
Ke. 4> August (1529), Cambray. 


. Brit. Mus. MS. Calig. D. XI, fo. 8; Brewer, iv. 5830. 
Tunstall, More, Hacket to Henry VIII. 
5 August 1529, Cambray. 
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162. Record Office, State Papers, Hen. VIII, § 55, pp. 46-7; Brewer, iv. 
5840. 
Tunstall, More, Hacket to Wolsey. 10 August 1529, Cambray. 


163. II, fo. 1419; III, p. 215 (translated into Latin). 
More to his wife. Maistres Alyce, . . . 
3 September (1529), Woodstock, 


Stapleton misprints the month-date as 13; and adds the year-date, with 
the statement that the fire occurred after More's return from Cambray. 


164. Erasmi Epistolae Floridae, Basle, Herwagen, September 1531, p. 90. 
Erasmus to More. Quo diutius... 5 September 1529, Freiburg. 
167 is More's reply. 


. Epistolae Floridae, 1531, p. 124. 
Erasmus to Margaret Roper. Viz rilo sermone.. . 
6 September 1529, Freiburg. 
Mentions his delight in the receipt of Holbein's portrait of the More 
family. Answered by 168. 
i. . MS. Bodl. 282, fo. 97. 
University of Oxford to More. Quoties erundans .. . 
if <e. 27 October 1529), Oxford. 
Early marginal note: ‘ Post 25"® octobris 21 H. 8", quo tempore creatus 
est cancellarius '. 
. Leipzig MS. 
More to Erasmus. S. P. Diu meditans .. . 
28 October (1529), Chelsea. 
An original: in the University Library at Leipzig. First printed by 
J. ®. Burecher in his Spicilegia, Leipaig, 1784-1802 : and again by J. Firste- 
mann and O. Ginther in Briefe an Desideriue Erasmus, Leipzig, 1904, p. 128. 


hiore writes of the congratulations of his friends <on the chancellorship : 
cf. 166); and addresses to Freiburg. 


i . Breslau MS. Rhed. 254. 129. 
, Margaret Roper to Erasmus. Quam illud boni... 
; 4 November 1529, London. 
, An original autograph. First printed by J. Fecht in Hist. ecclesiasticac sec. 
xvi Supplementum, Durlach, 1684, p. 822; and thence in the Leiden edition 
ain! of Erasmus’ Epistolae, 1703, App. 352. 
7 169. Leiden MS. B. P. L. 885. 
] More to Goclenius. Eruditionis laudem. . . 

12 November (1529), Chelsea. 


j An original, by a secretary, with a postectipt by More: in the University 
Library at Leiden. The year-date can be assigned from the mention of 
Erasmus’ Augustine, which is nearing completion. Reference to the mes- 


senger who carried 167. 
. MS. Bodl. 282, fo. 101°. 
University of Oxford to More. Tametsi non ignoramus .. . 
{1529 ?> 
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Again inviting protection against Robert Carver: cf. 129. Year-dete 
given by position. 


. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 19,398, fo. 41; Brewer, rv. 6311. 
More to Sir John Arundell. Maister Arundell, in my... 


5 April (1530), Chelsea. 
An original. 


. Aristotelis Opera, 1531, fo. a2. 
Erasmus to John More. Aristoteles . . . 
27 February 1531, Freiburg. 


The preface written by Erasmus for the second edition of Aristotié in the 
Greek, Basle, Bebel, 13 March 1531. 


. Topica Aristotelis, 1556, fo. 145. 
More to John Sinapius. 8S. P. Carmen tuum . . . 
2 May <1531>, Chelsea. 
Printed in Jn librum octawxum Topicorum Aristotelis, Simonis Grynaci 
Commentaria, Basle, Oporinus, October 1556. Thanking for a poem of 
compliment brought by Simon Grynaeus, who visited England from Basle 
in quest of manuscripts in the spring of 1531. 


. Record Office, State Papers, Hen. VIII, § 68, pp. 20-1; Brewer, 
v. 477. 
Sir John Lowther to More. 16 October 1531, Carlisle. 
A report from the under-sheriff of Cumberland to the chancellor. 


. Ouiliarum Opus, 1533, Epist. lib. 3, fo. iii. 

Perbonus to More. Aeternum Dei . «1532 ?>, Oviglio. 
Printed in the books of Epistolae, upped Ws the Galligan: Ghat of 
Hicronymus Perbones, Mila, V. Medda, 28 October 1533. It is addressed 
* Superillustri Thomae Moro, regio Aymegalo’ <? chancellor); and is 
followed by a similar letter to Stephen (Gardiner), bishop of Winchester 
(consecrated 3 December 1531). Perbonus was a privy councillor to the duke 
of Milan, and lord of Oviglio and marquis of Incisa, both on the Belbo 
south-west of Alessandria. See Jicher, Allg. Gelehrien-Lericon, 1751, iii. 1376. 


. De Praeparatione, 1534, p. 103. 
More to Erasmus. Quam rem ad hunc... 
14 June 1532, Chelsea. 
Printed with other letters in Erasmus’ De praeparatione ad mortem, Basle, 
Froben, 1534. More writes after resignation from the chancellorship: so 
in 177. 


. Epistola Nicolai Pape, 1536, fo. Dd*. 
More to Cochlaeus. Georgius noster . . 
14 June (1533), Chelses. 
An extract in III, p. 200. 


. A Letter, 1533, fo. aii; II, p! 833. 
More to John Fryth. In my moste... 
7 December (1532), Chelsea. 
A pamphlet under the title A letter of syr Tho. More Knyght impugnynge the 
erronyouse wrytyng of John Fryth agaynst the blessed sacrament of the oultare, 
Loadon, W. Rastell, 1533. 
VOL. XXXVIIL.—NXO, CXLVIII. i oo 
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179. De Praeparatione, 1534, p. 112. 
More to Erasmus. Binas abs te... «June ? 1533), Chelsea. 


From the same source as 176: answering two letters, one of 7 February. 
After Cranmer’s consecration as archbishop of Canterbury, 30 March 1533. 


180. Brit. Mus. MS. Arundel 152. 
More to Elizabeth Barton. Good madam... 


Tuesday (1533 ?), Chelsea. 


October 


Quoted in full in 184. 


181. II, p. 1422. 
More to Cromwell. Right worshipfull . . 


f 1 February <1533/4>, Chelsea. 
182. II, p. 1423. 
More to Cromwell. Right worshipful . . . 
Saturday, (February-March) 1533/4, Chelsea. 
After 21 February, when a bill of attainder was introduced in the house of 
lords against all whom it was sought to implicate with Elizabeth Barton. 
183. Platonis Opera, 1534, fo. 12. 
Simon Grynaeus to John More. Nullam rem aliam ... 
1 March 1534, <Basle). 
The preface to the second edition of Plato in the Greek, with Proclus, Basle, 
Valderus, 13 March 1534. Grynaeus writes at some length of More's reception 
of him in England in 1531 (cf. 173); and of a manuscript of Proclus communi- 
cated to him by John Claimond, president of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
184. Brit. Mus. MS. Arundel 152, fo. 296; Brewer, vii. 287. 
More to Cromwell. Right worshipful . . . «March ? 1534.) 
The manuscript is a late sixteenth-century copy. First printed by 
Burnet in his History of the Reformation, pt. 2, Records, ii. 21 (1680). See 
also J. Bruce in Archaeologia, xxx. (1844) 149-50, for this and 185, 186. 
185. Brit. Mus. MS. Cleop. E. VI, fo. 176; II, p. 1423; Ellis, 1. ii. 47; 


Brewer, vii. 288; Record Office, State Papers, Hen. VIII, § 82, 
p. 254. 


More to Henry VIII. Hit may lyke. . 








"5 March (1534), Chelsea. 


Both manuscripts are autograph, with a few verbal differences. An 
extract in III, p. 40, translated into Latin. 


186. Brit. Mus. MSS. Cleop. E. VI, fo. 149; Harl. 283, fo. 120b; II, 
p. 1424; Brewer, vii. 289. 
More to Cromwell. Right worshipful . . . 
5 March (1534), Chelsea. 


187. Bodleian MS. Ballard 72, fo. 81"; II, p. 1428; Brewer, vii. 575. 
More to Margaret Roper. When I was before . : 


<e. 17 April 1534, Tower of London.) 
Introduction in the manuscript, slightly varied in Il: ‘ Sir Thomas More, 
vpon warninge geuen hym, came before the commissioners at the 
Archebishop of Canterburies place at Lambeth (the Monday the xiii day of 
Apryll in the yere of our lorde 1534, and in the later ende of the xxv. yere of 
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the raigne of Kynge Henrie the viii): where he refused the oth than offred 
vnto hym. And therupon was he delivered to the abbot of Westminster to 
be kept as @ prisoner: with whome he remayned till friday folowing, & 
than was sent prisoner to the tower of London. And shortly after his com- 
inge thither he wrote a letter and sent vnto his eldest dowghter Maistres 
Margaret Roper...’ Translated into Latin, except the last paragraph, 
in III, p. 282. Manuscript of about the middle of the sixteenth century. 


. Bodleian MS. Ballard 72, fo. 84°; II, p. 1430. 
More to Margaret Roper. Myne owne good doughter .. . 
«April-May ? 1534), Tower of London. 
Introduction: ‘A letter writen with » cole by sir Thomas More to his 
doughter maistres Margaret Roper, within a while after he was prisoner 
in the tower.’ Translated into Latin in III, p. 291. 
. Bodleian MS. Ballard 72, fo. 84"; II, p. 1431. 
More to Margaret Roper. Our Lord blisse you all . . . 
«May ? 1534, Tower of London.) 
Answered by 190. First hal translated into Latin ir III, p. 292. 


. Bodleian M8. Ballard 72, fo. 85"; II, p. 1432. 


Margaret Roper to More. Myne owne good father . . . 
(May ? 1534.5 


A few lines translated into Latin in ITI, p. 220. 


. Bodleian MS. Ballard 72, fo. 86; II, p. 1432. 
More to all his friends. For as much... 
<1534), Tower of London. 
. TI, p. 1433. 
' Alice Alington to Margaret.Roper. Syster_Roper, with all... 
17 August (1534), ‘ the monday after saint Laurence ’. 


. Bodleian MS. Ballard 72, fo. 86; II, p. 1434. 
Margaret Roper to Alice Alington. When I came... 
«August 1534.) 
Introduction in the manuscript: ‘Whether this answere were writen 
by Sir Thomas More in his doughter Roper’s name, or by her (her I]: hym 
M8.) self, it is not certainely knowen.’ 


. TI, p. 1443. 
More to Dr. Nicholas Wilson. Oure Lorde be youre coumfort . . . 
1534, Tower of London. 
‘ A letter written and sente by syr T. More to master doctor Nicholas 
Wyleon (than both prisoners in the tower of London) in the yere of our 
lorde God 1534, and in the xxvi. yere of the raygn of kyng Henry the 
eyght.’ 


. TI, p. 1443. 
More to Dr. Wilson. Good maister Wilson... 
1534, Tower of London. 


. Bodleian MS. Ballard 72, fo. 98; II, p. 1446. 
Margaret Roper to More. Myne owne most... 1534. 
Answered by 197. 
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197. 


198. 


199. 


201. 





Bodleian MS. Ballard 72, fo. 98° ; II, p. 1446. 
More to Margaret Roper. ifl wolde . 
‘ “C1534, Tower of London.) 
Bodleian MS. Ballard 72, fo. 101" ; II, p. 1449. 
More to Margaret Roper. Your doughterly . . 
1534, Tower of London. 
Brit. Mus. MS. Arundel 152, fo. 320° ; Brewer, vii. 1591. 
Lady More to Henry VIII. In lamentable wise . . . 
<c. Christmas 1534.) 
Original. Printed by J. Bruce in Archacologia, xxvii (1838), pp. 369-70. 
*S Thomas Moore . = ne ee ee ee a eee 


by the space of cighte monsthes and above...’ Cf. 187 for date of 
imprisonment. : 


. IT, p. 1450. 


More to Master Leder, ‘ a verteous priest’. The tale that... 
. Saturday, 16 January 1534/5, Tower of London. 
Brit. Mus. MS. Arundel 152, fo. 294; II, p. 1451. 
More to Margaret Reper. I doubt not... 
2 or 3 May 1535, Tower of London. 


. A Collection of Letters, 1753, p. 271; Brewer, viii. 800. 


Lady More to Cromwell. May 1535. 


First printed by L. Howard in A Collection of Letters from the original 
Manuscripts, London, 1753. 


. II, p. 1452; Brewer, viii. 815. 


More to Margaret Roper. Forasmuche .. . 
<3 June 1535, Tower of London.) 
*, .. The counsayle were here thys day, and I was before theym...' A 
Record Office document (see Brewer, viii. 814) gives his answers to questions 
sro cc a ee 


. Il, p 


age to ‘Antonio Bonvisi. Amicorum amicissime . 


1535, Tower of London. 
An English translation on p. 1456. 


. II, p. 1457. 


More to Margaret, Roper. Oure Lorde blesse you . . . 
5 July 1535, Tower of London. 
. » For (to morow) is saint Thomas even, and ye vtas of saint Peter: 


and therfore to morow long I to go to god: it were a day verye mete and 
conuenient for me....’ Translated into Latin in III, p. 334. 


An Early G Grant to Sebastian Cabot 


Tue search for documents illustrative of the enterprises of the 
Cabots has been so minute and apparently exhaustive that the 
accidental discovery of a hitherto unpublished privy seal of 
Henry VII concerning the grant of an annuity to Sebastian 


Cabot was unexpected. The official documents connected with 
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the early exploration of the ‘ new found lands ’ across the Atlantic 
have been collected and edited by Mr. H. P. Biggar in his volume 
on The Precursors of Jacques Cartier, 1497-1534. They contain 
no mention of Sebastian apart from his father before 1512, 
nor do any of his published biographies yield any separate trace 
of him before that year. The following document is therefore 
of interest as showing that the explorer was in England and in 
the king’s service in 1504 at the time when the enterprises of Eliot 
and Asshehurst for the colonization of the newly discovered 
lands were still active. Our knowledge of his work is carried 
back eight years earlier than the time when in 1512 we hear of 
him in Spain as an adviser to King Ferdinand in matters of 
exploration. ArTHur Percival Newron. 


Exchequer, K.R. Memoranda Roll, 20 Henry VII. Brevia directa Baronibus de 
termino Sanctae Trinitatis Anno xx™° H. vij. Ro. 6 dors. 

Pro Sebastiano Henry by the grace of God king of England and of France 
Caboot and lord of Irland. To the Tresourer and Barons of o* 
Eschequer greting. Where we by oure othre lres of priue seal bering date 
of thes presents have comaunded the custumers and collectours of oure 
custumes in o* Town and poort of Bristowe in consideracion of the diligent 
seruice and attendaunce that o* wellbeloued Sebastian Caboot Venycian 
hath doon unto us in and aboute the same to content and paye unto hym 
an annuytie of ten pounds sterlings to be taken and yerely percyved 
during our pleasure by the hands of o* said custumers & collectours in 
oF said poort of the revenues coming and growing yerely of o* said custumes 
pry yer Aesne. a ac gee oar Ag 
and at the fest of thannunciacion of o* blissed lady fyve pounds by ev 
porcions the first fyve pounds to be payde at the fest of thannunciacion 
of oure lady next before the date herof as in oure said lres. is conteigned 
more at large. We therfor woll and charge you that in thaccompte or 
accompts which the said custumers and collectours be in yilding or shall 
yilde unto us of theire said office ye duly allowe acquite and discharge 
them of the said yerely annuitie of x li. according to oure graunt afore 
rehersed any matier of cause you moeving to the contrary no 

Yeuen undre oure priue Seal at o® manour of Grenewiche the iij** day of 
Aprill the xx‘ yere of o* Reigne. Bolman. 


The Birth of Thomas North 


THE records printed below were found in January 1920 in the 
library at Wroxton; Lord North kindly permits them to be 
published. They are on a single sheet of paper, which was lying 
between the leaves of a copy of Erasmus’ edition of Seneca, 
printed by Froben at Basle in 1515. The handwriting is that of 
Edward, first Lord North (¢31 December 1564), who was the 


1 Publications of the Canadian Archives, Ottawa, 1911. 
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father of the first family (nos. 1-4). The records of his grand- 
children he added later. The whole paper is clearly authentic ; 
ite special interest lies in fixing the date of the birth of the 
translator of the Diall of Princes and of Amyot’s Plutarch, which 
has hitherto only been conjectured approximately. 

No. 5 was the son of Crystyan North (no. 3): in view: of her 
age the year-date should probably be interpreted as 155°. No. 6 
(obliterated in the original) is no doubt a boy who died as an 
infant ; for only three children of Roger, second Lord North, 
are known, nos. 7-9. In no. 4 there is a small discrepancy ;_ 
for 7 September 1537 was a Friday. The numbers assigned 
and the dates in brackets are not in the original. 

Details of the North family history may be read in Lady 
Frances Bushby’s Three Men of the Tudor Time, London, 1911. 


P. 8. ALLEN. 


1. Roger North was borne in the paryshe of 8t. Thomas Thorppestyll 
in London, a° m. d. xxx on the sondaye betwene the howers of tenne and 
xj, beyng the xxvij‘® of february (27 February 153¢). ; 

2. Thomas North was borne in London the frydaye next after Corpus 
Crysti daye betwene the howers of ix and tenne in the night in the paryshe 
of St. Alban’s in Woodstreate a°dii m.d. xxxv (28 May 1535). 

3. Crystyan North was borne at Mardyche in Essex the vj*> of Julye 
betwene the howers of iij and iiij*T in the mornyng a®dfi m. d. xxxiij 
(6 July 1533). 

4. Marye North was borne the thuredaye beynge the vij*® of September 
betwene the howers of xij and one of the same daye a° m. d. xxxvij 
(7 September 1537). 


5. Edward lord Harbert, sonne of Wyllih. Erle of Wursyto', was borne 
the xx of marche betwene the howers of tenne and xj of the forenoone 
in the howse of 8* Edward North (neare Smythfyid] knyght, callyd the 
late Chartehowse neare London, a*m.d.] (22 March 155¢). 

(v°). 

6. Northe, sonne to Roger North, was borne on the xj‘® 
of february ae vj’ R. E. vj at Seynt Bartylme(w> in Smythfyld in the. 
howse of betweene the howers of tenne and xj of the 
forenoone, and was crystynyd by (11 February 1552). 

7. John North, sonne of Roger North esquyer, was borne at Lyes in 
Essex. 


8. Marye North, sith of the sayed Roger, was in lyke wyse borne 
there the 

9. Henrye North, sonne of the sayed Roger, was borne at the howse 
of the [sayed]lord North neare London, sometyme callyd the Charterhowse, 
the xxviiit® daye of december, beynge Chyldermasse daye a*dii m. d. vj, 
& was cryseyned (by) therle of Arrundell, the lord Lumley beyng hys 


deputye, and by the L. Darcye of Essex, the Cowntesse of Wursytor beynge 
hys godmother (28 December 1556). 
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Some Early Foreign Office Registers at the Public 
Record Office 


Ix view of the statement made before the late Royal Com- 
mission on Public Records that the registration of correspondence 
by the Foreign Office began in 1810 and that the appropriate 
registers and indexes are still preserved in that department,’ the 
following notes on certain early, rough registers which have been 
transferred, together with the great majority of the Foreign Office 
records, to the Public Record Office may be of some use to the 
student of those archives, who may have noted the reference 
numbers endorsed on much of the correspondence of this period 
without being in a position to refer to the actual records of the 
system employed, while it is understood that the series of registers 
at Whitehall are to this day of such present use that their transfer 
—even that of the earliest volumes—is extremely improbable. 
The volumes hereunder to be described are preserved among the 
first miscellaneous series (class F.O. 95) of the Foreign Office 
records and appear to have been duplicated or abstracted from 
the general registers for the immediate convenience of the two 
provinces. Those of the north (F.O. 95/381, 382, 446, and 447) 
are intermittent, of no great value and somewhat carelessly 
compiled, but, on the contrary, the registers of the south (F.0. 
95/380 and 383-6) form a complete and handy chronological series 
of in-letters and of many, if not most, of the out-letters from 
December 1809 to December 1816, each of the former kind 
being entereci under its registration number. There remains one 
unimportant, isolated volume (F.0. 95/448), covering apparently 
both provinces and perhaps compiled from a point of view un- 
connected with the traditional division. All, except F.O. 95/386, 
447 and 448, are stamped * ‘ Diary’,? and this contemporary 
nomenclature, adopted, as to F.O. 95/380-6, in the compilation 
of the official list,‘ has tended to obscure their import. An 
incidental result of the employment of these registers will be the 
definite identification as such of those ‘ Southern ’ Foreign Office 
papers which have strayed into the Wellesley and Liverpool 
collections of the British Museum.* C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


' Piret Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records, iii. 57-8, 99. 1663, 1700 
(evidence of Mr. R. W. Brant, librarian of the Foreign Office). Cf. Second Report, 
i. 17, i. 11, : 

* On F.0. 96/447 ‘ Register’ is written by hand. F.0. 95/448 lacks inscription, 
both front and beck, while part of the beck of F.0. 95/386 is now missing. 

* The lettering is contemporary. 

* See Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, xii. 129. 

* See (C.) H. Jenkinson, Manual of Archive Administration, p. 158, n. 1, ad 
init. \ 
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F.O. 95/382 | 1812 December- 
H 1814 December 
sf F.0. 95/383 | 1809 December- 
H ' 1811 December 
te 
H | 
in: 
ie only. 
ie F.O. 95/384 | 1812 January-1813| South. 
December 
F.O. 95/385 | 1813 December- 
1814 December 







F.O. 95/386 













ber. 



















1815 January-1816 


December 
F.0. 95/446 | 1816 January- 

December 
F.0. 95/447 | 1817 January- 

December 
F.O. 95/448 


1818 July-Novem- 
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* Entered in Diary for 1811’. 








' The use of this term is also intended to cover the private and unnumbered com- 


munications from and to our representatives abroad, which are frequently interspersed 
among the regular series of formal dispatches. 


. At the end of the volume some correspondence under 1 January 1811 is noted as 








Reviews of Books 


Agricola; a Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in the Graeco-Roman 
World from the Point of View of Labour. By W. E. Herttaxp. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1921.) 

Mr. Herrcanp writes, in his introductory chapter, ‘ I do not apologize 

for putting my authorities in the witness box and questioning them one 

by one’. No apology in fact was needed : for albeit he is well versed in 
the voluminous literature of the subject which has accumulated in recent 
times—though it is surprising that he was unable to procure Beaudouin’s 

Les Grands Domaines dans l Empire Romain, ot even to consult the articles 

of which it in a reprint in the Nouvelle Revue Historique et de Droit—the 

real value of his book resides just in the fact that he takes us into the 
presence of the witnesses and elicits their evidence by a skilful examina- 
tion. Which of us, for example, has had the patience to dredge the 

Digest for the pearls of knowledge which may be found in its depths with 

regard to the conditions under which the tenant-farmer lived ! Mommsen 

brought his knowledge of the jurists to bear on these questions in 4 valuable 
paper on the alimenta; but Mr. Heitland has brought out some fresh 
points and made a full collection of the relevant 

On all the difficult questions which arise in the history of Roman 
husbandry Mr. Heitland gives a reasoned opinion based upon documents 
and without any trace of dogmatism ; but he clearly leans tu the belief 
that slavery was in the main the economic base on which the agricultural 
edifice was raised, and that free labour was the exception rather than 
the rule. He squarely faces the problem of the relation of Vergil’s Georgics 
to the realities of his time, and sulves it by suggesting that the work 
was ‘ inspired’ by the rulers of the new dispensation. Certainly it is 
true that in one respect Vergil ignores conditions which can be proved to 
have existed, namely, in the absence of all reference to tenant-farming, 
which Mr. Heitland shows in various passages to have existed for half 

a century and more before the Georgics were written ; some of the most 

important references for this appear for the first time in a foot-note on 

p. 224, which should be read in connexion with pp. 194f. We may agree 

with Mr. Heitland in the main on this point, noting that manumission, 

which Mr. Heitland regards as rare in the Ciceronian period (p. 195), 

came to play a part of some importance in the first and second centuries 

(pp. 25%, 369). It would have been much to the point to refer to the 

interesting, if rather tantalizing, inscription of C. Castricius Calvus from 

Forli. 

* Corpus Inacript. Lat. xi. 600. 
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This leads us to say that it is in the treatment of epigraphic docu- 
ments that Mr. Heitland leaves most fur his successors to accomplish. 
He treats the Lex Agraria of B.c. 111 as & purely reactionary. measure 
without criticizing Mr. Hardy's view of its political import; and he 
hardly makes as much as he might of the important documenta of the 
imperial period, such as the Tabulae Alimentariae and the inscriptions from 
the African domains, in spite of the fact that he devotes special sections 
to them. We can hardly think, by the, way, that the mention of six 
estates in the inscription of Ain-el-Djemala can be brought into any 
connexion with the story uf Nero’s confiscations, especially as one at least 


probably has no separate existence. The expression Saltus Lamianus 


et Domitianus seems to refer to a single property, once belonging to a 
Lamia, then confiscated by Domitian, and we are reminded of the facts 


alluded to by Juvenal in the words - 


* hoc nocuit Lamiarum caede madenti’. 
We miss, too, a reference to the inscription of Thisbe which Rostowzew 


‘has turned to account in connexion with emphyteutic tenures. 


By a self-denying ordinance Mr. Heitland has excluded all special 
reference to Oriental countries, including Egypt, feeling unable to devote 
sufficient first-hand study to the papyri to justify him in drawing in- 
dependent conclusions. Perhaps it would have been well still further to 
lighten the book (and the expense to the, purchaser, which is serious) 
by omitting the chapters on Greek agriculture, which contribute little of 
importance compared with the value of his study of the Roman world, 
which is great and will be lasting. * HL Srvarr Jones. 


The Book ‘of Fees, commonly-called Testa de Nevill. Reformed from the 


earliest manuscripts by the Deputy-Keeper of the Records. Part I, 
1198-1242. (London: Stationery Office, 1920.) 


THis is much more than a new edition of the exchequer book known as 
the Testa de Nevill. The rearrangement of the material and the reformed 
text make it a new book, an important addition to the printed sources 
of medieval English history. The extent of our obligation to the deputy- 
keeper and his colleagues can better be estimated when the second part 
of the book has appeared with appendixes and index; but the most 
cursory examination of the first part is sufficient to show that the debt 
of gratitude will be no small one. NK 

In his preface Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte makes some interesting sug- 
gestions on the origin of the Book of Fees. By the end of the thirteenth 
century the officers of the exchequer had established|the practice of marking 


_ particular collections of records with symbols. One of the receptacles in 


the custody of the king’s remembrancer was known as the Testa de Nevill ; 
probably it bore the drawing of a head, the head of a certain Nevill, whose 
features may have ‘lent themselves readily to caricature’. Behind or 
beneath the head of Nevill were kept the returns to the inquest of 1212 and 
many other documents relating to knights’ fees, serjeanties, and the like. 
When, towards the close of the reign of Edward I, a big memorandum 
book, filled with miscellaneous information about knights’ fees and 
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serjeanties, was compiled for use in the exchequer, the contents of the 
Testa de Nevill were used very freely by the transcriber ; hence it happened 
_ that the name of the receptacle was transferred to the book. As the rolls 
and membranes from which it was transcribed were lost or scattered or 
mutilated, this book, with its striking unintelligible name, came to be 
regarded in some quarters as a work of record, as though it were an 
authoritative and systematic description of feudal England st a definite 
date. Its compilers and the officials who used it had, of course, no such 
illusions ; in their eyes it was a convenient work of reference, not of record. 
In 1807 it was printed from a transcript made by ‘a man of the name of 
Simpson, who was a writer in the Exchequer’. We refer our readers to 
Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte for a description of this familiar folio, which, 
‘to use Mr. Round’s words, has been the hunting ground and despair of 
topographers and genealogists for more than a century. As Sir Henry says : 
Considering the character of the printed Testa de Nevill, it is not surprising that 
students, even some of the best, have been misled by it. In default of any editorial 
guidance, they have been left to determine for themselves whether particular entries 
date from the accession of Henry III in 1216 or from any one of the succeeding years 
down to the death of Edward I in 1307. Some writers have referred to ‘ the date of 
the Testa de Nevill’, apparently unaware that its contents range from 1198 down 
to 1293, nearly a whole century (p. vii). 


Now at last, following up the investigations of Mr. Round, the deputy- 
keeper and his colleagues have restored order out of this chaos. 

The earliest reference to the Book of Fees is an entry in the Issue Roll 
for 1302 regarding the payment of the transcriber of a liber de feodis in 
two volumes. On 9 June 1302 John of Drokensford or Droxford, keeper 
of the wardrobe, was debited with the sum of £4 13s; paid to Witliam of 
Coshall for his work. The book was bound in the same year. Sir Henry 
Maxwell-Lyte draws the conclusion that the book was actually transcribed 
in 1302, and suggests that the immediate cause of the task must be sought 
‘in the assessment, in the year 1302, of an Aid for the marriage of the 
eldest daughter of Edward I (p. xiv). Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte may be 
relying upon evidence which is unknown to us, and in any case his view 
is a natural and likely one ; but it is not quite free from difficulties. The 
sixty-two peciae of which the Book of Fees was composed had left William 
of Coshall’s hands before 9 June. We do not know how long he had the 
work in hand, nor when he finished it. The writs for the collection of the 
aid were not issued until 7 November.? The officials of the exchequer 


' At this time John of Drokensford was supplying the place of the treasurer, 
Walter -Langton (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1301-7, p. 43; Tout, Chapters in Medieval 
Administrative History, i. 107). But this fact does not explain Drokensford's connexioa 
with the book, for in November, when he was no longer acting for the treasurer, he 
was debited with the cost of the binding. Professor Tout has shown that during these 
years the co-operation in matters of policy between the officials of the wardrobe and 
the exchequer was very close (op. cit. i. 104 ff.). 

* Cal. of Patent Rolle, 1301-7, p. 76; the text in Rotuli Parliementorum, i. 266. 
The aid had originally been granted in 1290 (Rot. Parl. i. 25; Select Charters, th ed., 
Pp. 472). Stubbs accepted the view that the aid granted in 1290 was on the occasion of 
the marriage of Joan of Acre to the earl of Gloucester, although Joan was not thé 
king’s eldest daughter (Const. Hist. ii. 126). Is it certain that the marriage of Eleanor, 
her eldest sister, was not in contemplation ? She married Henry of Bar in 1293. 
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had considerable experience of the collection of aids, ecutages, and other 
forms of taxation, and there is no evidence that they required the Book 
of Fees for this particular purpose in 1302. As Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte 
points out, the persons in charge of the aid were entrusted in 1303 with all 
the old rolls concerning the fees of diverse persons in the several counties of 
England, together with copies of the lists of all fees entered in the Red 
Book. These were distributed under seal in 1303 and duly returned. 
It is of course possible that the collection of the aid had been’ planned for 
some time and that the treasurer and keeper of the wardrobe had ordered 
the transcription of the documents which might be required, before they 
were withdrawn from the care of the remembrancer. On the other hand, 
is it not equally possible that the compilation of the Book of Fees was 
suggested by more general considerations? The political attitude of 
Edward I involved his administrators throughout his reign, and not least 
during the régime of Langton and Drokensford, in a series of practical 
historical investigations. When, for example, he insisted that scutage 
was a tax which must be paid on all fees, he invited endless disputes and 
appeals to records.’ The insistence upon feudal rights and duties kept the 
officials of the exchequer very busy. The documents in the Testa de 
Nevill and similar records were in frequent request. They were to a large 
extent irreplaceable. In the interests of departmental efficiency it was weil 
that they should be copied out and so made readily accessible. 

Whatever the immediate purpose of its compilation may have been, 
it must have required for its safe interpretation officials of long experience 
and considerable sagacity. Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte reserves for his second 
volume the critical examination of the quaternions which make up the 
Book of Fees, but he says quite enough in his preface to show what a 
slovenly piece of work it was. Judged even by medieval standards, it 
gives a poor impression of the intelligence of William of Coshall. If William 
is to be identified with the tregsurer’s remembrancer of 1324," we may 
hope that he was a young man in 1302, feeling his way among strange 
materials. He was certainly an industrious clerk, and cannot be blamed 
if he did not approach a distasteful task in a mood of intelligent curiosity. 

The materials were scattered as time went on, and much was lost ; 
but Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte has been remarkably successful in tracing 
and collecting them again. The survivors now form a distinct class of 
documents in the Record Office. As the manuscript of the Book of Fees 
and the edition of 1807 (which respects the arrangement of the manuscript) 
are so full of perplexities, due to repetitions, diversity of plan, disregard 
of chronology, the latest editors have decided to ‘reform’ the whole 
work, and so far as is possible to make the originals the basis of their 
text. Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte informs us in his preface that the Latin 
text has been prepared by Mr. C. G. Crump, whose name is a guarantee of 
sound and scholarly work. The old order has been discarded, and the 
material arranged chronologically with valuable prefatory notes. As we 
have said, the result is a new book, so new that there is no logical reason 


' Of. Miss Helena Chew's article in the July number of this Review, pp. 32! ff. 
above, especially pp. 333-4. 
* Tout, The Place of Edward 11 in English History, p. 349. 
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(though ample justification on other grounds) why Sir Henry should have 
confined his attention to the documents used by the compiler of the 
original Book of Fees. A few additions, in fact, have been made : 

A few documents which were not transcribed into the Book of Fees have been included 
in certain sections of this edition. In some cases it was clear that the scribe of 1302 had 
omitted them accidentally. In other cases the new matter was so closely connected 
with the old that it seemed unreasonable to exclude it merely on the ground that the 
scribe had not made use of it. But no pt has been made to correct all unprinted 
documents relating to feudal tenures d period covered by the book (p. xxii). 
We propose to defer comment upon the contents of the Book of Fees until 
the second part of this new edition has appeared. F. MW. Powicxe. 


Ozford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by Sim Pavi Vixo- 
oraporr. Vol. VI. xi. Studies in the Hundred Rolls. By Heven M. 
Cam. xii. Proceedings against the Crown (1216-1377). By Lupwix 
Esrucsu. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921.) 

No better illustration could be desired of the openings presented by the 

rich stores of the Public Record Office for the revision of current accounts 

of-even the best-known pages of our constitutional and administrative 
history than Miss Cam’s illuminating investigation of the so-called Hundred 

Rolls of 1274-5. Bishop Stubbs, though he guarded himself by rather 

obscure references to the wider aspects of the inquiry which they record, 

dealt with them only as the basis of the Statute of Gloucester and the 

Que Warranto proceedings. Almost exclusive attention has thus been 

given to the feudal encroachments revealed by the inquisitions, which 

were nowhere the sole subject of inquiry, and, in a county like Essex, to 
which s special chapter-is devoted,-are quite outabadowed by_ the _mis- 
doings of royal officials which they disclosed. Yet looking at the positive 
results of the inquest, Stubbs is not without some justification, for Miss 
Cam has to admit that while Quo Warranto cases bulk largely in judicial 
records from 1279 onwards, no evidence has been found of any action 
against the sheriffs and other local officials whose oppressions preoccupied 
the minds of so many jurors. On taking up the reins of government after 
his four years’ absence, Edward had an obvious interest in securing as 
accurate an account as was possible of the state of local administration 
throughout the kingdom, though the sufferings of his people at the hands 
of officials may have been less prominently in his mind than the effects of 
local maladministration upon the revenue of the Crown. In any case, 
however, he was not likely to arouse the fears of the holders of feudal 
liberties prematurely by confining his inquiry to these. As a matter of 
fact, the Hundred Rolls inquest takes its place, as Miss Cam shows very 
fully in her first chapter, in the long line of administrative inquests which 

Henry II began, and, though the commissioners did not receive judicial 

powers, links on at both ends to the general eyre, for which it provides 

a new set of articles of inquiry, the Nova Capitula. The identification of 

the mysterious Rageman (Ragman) Rolls mentioned in records from 1278 

with the Hundred Rolls, the original returns of which had a ragged appear- 

ance owing to the strips bearing the seals of the jurors, clears up much 
doubt and confusion and, as Miss Cam justly claims, sets jn its true 
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perspective the so-called Statute of Rageman de iusticiis assignatis. The 
‘ statute ’ has hitherto been confidently dated 1 276 because it fixes Michael- 
mas in that year as the lower limit of the of the justices’ inquiry, 
but some reasons are given caporsteien’ dpprvbepsend sc scradha It is 
to be hoped that Coke’s error in identifying the Statute of Rageman with 
the ordinance of Trailbaston, which has misled many high legal authorities, 
is now finally rooted up. The placita de Ragemannis belonged to the old 
system of the eyre ad omnia placita, while the Trailbaston inquisitions, 
despite superficial resemblances, co-operated with the commission of the 
peace in the supersession of thatsystem. Miss Cam is of opinion that the 
change was not for the better: ‘ to the disappearance of the eyre, amongst 
many other factors in the breakdown of the central control, we may 
attribute the necessity for the jurisdiction of the Star Chamber.’ 

The analysis of the Hundred Rolls in the second chapter contains useful 
warnings for those who use the printed edition for historical purposes. It 
does not include all the surviving rolls, nor is any indication given that the 
Extract Rolls were not made up at once from the original returns, but 
apparently some years later. The omission of the Extract Roll no. 4, 
headed De Ministris, from the printed volume is particularly unfortunate, 
because it is complementary to Extract Roll no. 1, which deliberately 
omits the matter bearing on the misdoings of officials. 

From the legal point of view, the most interesting feature of the rolls is 
the appearance on them of querele of injured parties, sometimes in French, 
which are earlier than any bills in eyre found by Mr. Bolland. The statu- 
tory authorization for such plaints without writ, which he could not 
discover, is contained in the Statute of Rageman. A reference to an eyre 
roll for. 1261 is thought to raise the question whether in practice procedure 
by bill was not even older.! Elsewhere Miss Cam throws interesting light 
upon the origin of the Bagae de secretis (p. 64). 

The elaborate tabular appendixes to chapters i and ii must have cost 
much labour and will be of great setvice to those who have to work over the 
same ground. Miss Cam's handling of a complicated subject is so accurate 
in detail, as well as fruitful in readjustment and suggestion, that we have 
noticed only one slip. The phrase ‘ quia imposuit super eum quod fuit 
collector visesyme et non fuit’ (p. 171) could not mean that the sheriff had 

appointed him. The sheriff alleged, contrary to fact, that he was a collector, 
and fined him. The suggestion that the sums taken ‘ pur le despit de 
Colecestre ’ (p. 174) were dues claimed by Colchester Castle does not seem 
to explain the phrase well. The quotations given by Ducange (s. despectio, 
despectus) point rather to contempt of attendance at a court or the like. 

As the misdoings of royal officials figure so largely in some of the 
Hundred Rolls, Dr. Ehrlich’s elaborate examination of proceedings against 
the Crown in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is to a considerable 
degree complementary to Miss Cam's inquiry. Thus, for instance, it bear: 
out her suggestion that if any proceedings were taken against peccant 


. * But need querele de tranagressionibus have been plaints by bill? As « regular 
system of written bills or petitions to the Crown direct is shown by Dr. Ehriich not to 


be older than the reign of Edward I, it seems unlikely that procedure by bil] existed 
in a lower range under his father. 
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officials in consequence of the inquisitions of 1274-5 they must be dooked 
for in the records of the exchequer. The servants of the king could not be 
proceeded against in the ordinary courts for acts done in the execution of 
their duty. The proper procedure was to bring the matter before the king, 
who, if he considered that injustice had been done, would refer the case 
to the treasurer and barons of the exchequer. It was not, however, a droit 
administratif in the sense of a privilege inherent in « class. The privilege 
was the king’s, and it could be and was sometimes waived both in individual 
cases and on a wider scale by statute. 

Both in cases of administrative oppression and of accidental injustice 
done to the subject the theory was that the king had no other wish than 
to give a full and speedy remedy. It was in this sense only that it could 
then be said that ‘ the king can do no wrong’. If the practice not infre- 
quently lagged behind the theory, this was in part due to the precautions 
which the servants of the Crown had to observe, in their own interest no 
less than the king’s, before parting with anything of which it was actually 
in possession, and in part to the inevitable tendency of royal judges to 
interpret the law favourably to the king where a complete remedy would 
have been excessively inconvenient for him. A good illustration of this 
preferential treatment is the ruling that moneys might be recovered so long 
as they remained in the hands of local officials, but not after they had been 
paid into the royal exchequer. 

Stubbs was inclined to believe that down to the early years of Henry III's 
reign the king could be sued by writ in the ordinary course, and there are 
certainly statements both contemporary and later that he could be 
impleaded like a subject. Dr. Ehrlich rejects the view adopted by Stubbs 
decisively as quite inconsistent with the principle applied throughout 
Henry’s reign that whatever touched the king must be determined by him. 
The statements in question mean no more, he maintains, than that before 
the practice of written petitions to the king was introduced, the aggrieved 
subject might come coram rege and state his case. 

There would be a petitio, but a petitio in the older sense in which the 
word is used by Bracton, that of an ‘ action ’, a ‘ request for something in 
a legal sense’. Dr. Ehrlich shows good ground for accepting the tradition 
of the fourteenth-century lawyers that the petition in writing as an 
obligatory method of laying complaints (querele) before the king was 
deliberately introduced by Edward I between 1275 and 1278, when the 
first group of such petitions occurs. In making this order he was probably 
influenced by continental models which can apparently be traced back to 
the practice of the papal curia. As is well known, petitions were from the 
first normally presented to the king or to the king and his council in 
parliament, but they could be received in meetings of the council which 
were not technically parliaments, and there is one which seems to be 
endorsed by the king’s private order. When, however, the abbot of 
Stanley sued ‘ par plusoures Billes en Parlementz et hors de Parlementz ’, 
is it not possible that the latter may have been bills in eyre, not in council, 
or to the king alone, as Dr. Ehrlich seems to assume? He does not consider 
the relation to the bill in parliament of the bill in eyre which also started 
proceedings without a writ and first appears a few years later. 
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It was not until 1349 that the flow of individual petitions in parliament 
was largely diverted by the ordinance which allowed them to be sent 
directly to the chancellor when parliament was not sitting, and thus started 
the court of chancery on its later career. ‘The qualification is needed, for 
a great deal of judicial business was transacted in chancery long before 
1349, and Fleta had already distinguished from the other royal courts the 
ewria.which the king had in cancellaria sua. 

Dr. Ehrlich ‘for the most part deals with normal circumstances, when 
the king was or professed to be quite prepared to redress all grievances that 
could be shown to be such. He does not fail, however, to glance at the 
difficulties raised by the struggle between the Crown and the baronage 
under Henry III and his grandson. He notes as characteristic Bracton’s 
solution of the question of trials for high treason. The king being prose- 
cutor, neither he nor his justices should give judgement in his own cause, - 
and for practical reasons Bracton supported the baronial claim for a 
tudicium parium in such cases. He was probably ready to go even further 
on the same road. This is a convenient point to note that the editor in his 
introduction takes the opportunity to withdraw the support he gave in the 
‘Magaa Carta Commemoration Essays’ to Professor Adams's extreme 
‘conjunctive’ interpretation of the crux ‘ per legale iudicium parium suorum 
vel per legem terre ’, and reverts to the less rigid view of Professor Maitland, 
‘which leaves open the question whether a man can ever be imprisoned or 
disseised by the law of the land without having had the judgement of his 
peers’. Ashe no longer holds that the barons insisted on trial by peers for 
themselves and their men in everycase, it hardly seems worth while disputing 
whether such insistence could have been fairly described as ‘ reactionary’, 
or is more accurately appreciated by Maitland’s adjective ‘ retrogressive ’.' 

Quite apart from its more purely legal aspects, Dr. Ehrlich’s monograph 
will be of the greatest use to the historical student. It throws a clear and 
authentic light on many a controverted question. We wish, however, that 
he had not given further currency to the old misstatement that Henry II! 
was guilty of breaking his charters. Professor Powicke pointed out long 
ago in this Review * that since he had had no power of granting binding 
charters during his minority he was perfectly justified, when it ended in 
1227, in requiring the recipients of his temporary precepta to have them 
converted into regular charters. Had he more moderate in the fees 
exacted, this step would net have been to the animadversion of the 


severest critic. James Tait. 





Parlamento Frilano, Vol. I (1228-1331). \By P Pietro Sitverio Leicut. 
(Reale Accademia dei Lincei : Commissione per gli Atti delle Assemblee 
Costituzionali Italiane, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1917.) 


Prorgssor Leicut’s introduction to the volume now before us is an 

exhaustive study of the origins, composition, and activities of the Friulian 

parliament. He had already dealt with this subject,* and his introduction 
' Introd., p. iv, and enée, xxxiii. (1918) 263. * Ante, xxiii. 221. 
* ‘Tl perlamento della patria del Friuli, sua origine, costituzione e legislazione * (1231 - 

1420) in Atti del! Accademia di Udine, 3rd series, vols. x and xi (1902-3). 
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bears all the marks of a mature work. We should take it that the fact of 
the introduction being ready and the anxiety of the ‘Commissione per gli 
Atti delle Assemblee Costituzionali Italiane’ to make a start on their 
lengthy and difficult undertaking combined to bring about the publication 
of this volume in 1917, despite the temporary impossibility of collating 
certain manuscripts. Thus the introduction is complete, though the 
documents published refer only to the years 1228-1331, later documents 
up to 1420 being held over for a future volume. A large proportion of the 
documents have never been printed before, and the method of publication 
is explained in a foreword in which Dr. Leicht recalls the strange procedure 
of Dr. Eduatd Traversa, who brought out a book in 1911 which was 
principally based on the researches of Dr. Leicht, but scarcely mentioned 
them. There follows a concise and very useful account of the history 
and organization of the patriarchate of Aquileia, and after it a chapter 
which will probably be considered the most interesting section of the 
work. 

Several theories have been propounded as to the origin of the Friulian 
parliament; Dr. Leicht shows that none of them is completely satis- 
factory, for the parliament, which had only incidental judicial powers, 
could not have been a development of the Lombard assemblies, which had 
only survived as judicial assemblies; nor is there any indication that it 
arose, az Pertile suggested, from ecclesiastical councils. Dr. Luschin von 
Ebengreuth assumed that the Friulian parliament had developed from 
a consilium fidelium, Dr. von Ottenthal believed it to be the outgome 
of the curia fdelium, but neither of these theories explains the obligatory 
character of igs meetings. No doubt these meetings were in some way 
connected wi of the curia fdelium, but in practice, so fac back ss 
existing d ts allow us to explore, the curia and the parliament in 
the territory of Aquileia existed side by side, and parliament heard 
appeals from the judgements of the curia. Dr. Leicht thinks that the 
main factor of the institution of periodical parliamentary assemblies in 
Friuli were the financial difficulties with which the patriarch had to 
contend, and the need which he felt of coming to agreement with his 
principal subjects and dependents as to the incidence and amount of 
financial and military tributes. The well-known customary limitations of 
the powers of the feudal overlord provided the legal basis and justification 
for parliamentary assemblies. In Friuli there is evidence of such customary 
limitations as early as 1189, and thus the parliament of the patriarchate 
is shown to have attributions and origins not dissimilar from those of other 
provinces and countries. As early as the thirteenth century there is 
evidence of its possessing legislative powers, but the provincial assembly 
of Istria seems to have already exercised such a power at the end of 
the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century ;* and the judicial 
attributions of parliament were probably due to its kinship with the 
provincial assemblies. An interesting, if secondary, point is that in 


\ Eduard Traverss, Des Friaulische Parlement bis zur Unterdrackung dee Patri 
archates von Aquileis durch Venedig, Vienna, 1911. 
vat’ Pax Histriae’, Mon. Germ. Hist. Constitutiones, 1, n. 428, about which see 
° La “forma sacramenti” dell’ Istria’, in Arch. Stor. Ital. 1916, a. 4. 
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documents as 5 “enely as the twelfth century there appears a clear 
knowledge of the unity of Friuli: witness such expressions as patria 
Foritulti. 

In ch. ii Professor Lolebt points out thes the jpedilemnens-ieneneed tho 
powers without ever having recourse to rebellion against the patriarch, 
by taking advantage of lengthy vacancies in the see or the weakened 
authority of its occupants, due to their personal failings or to external 
wars. By the middle of the thirteenth century alliances with foreign 
states were signed by the patriarch jointly with delegates of the parliament 
appointed ad hoc. It ceased to be an essentially feudal assembly and became 
a class organization; by degrees it came to be known in documents as 
a body representative of the universiias patrie Foriiulit rather than a 
terminus fidelium or servitorum ecclesie Aquilegensis. It was unavoidable 
that a certain dualism should arise between the patriarch and parliament 
(ecclesia and patria), but though there are documentary indications of its 
existence, it never developed into an open breach as in other countries, 
for there seems to have been a growing consciousness of a common interest. 
In.documents of 1329 one meets with such expressions as: ‘ consulant 
quod sit melius et utilius pro statu securo totius terre et servitorum ecclesie 
Aquilegensis’ (no. xcii); ‘quod melius et utilius et magis honorificum 
esset pro d. patriarche et ecclesia Aquilegensi et statu pacifico totius terre 
Foriiulii’ (no. xciv); ‘habet etiam ecclesie Aquilegensis et patrie con- 
suetudo’ (no. xcvii); and they are expressions which speak for them- 
selveg. In the section dealing with parliamentary procedure local his- 
torians will be interested in the names of the noble families which are 
summoned as liberi and ministeriales, but the evidence of the growing 
importance and independence of townships and communes will probably 
have a wider appeal. From the beginning decisions were arrived at by 
majority votes and sometimes referred to small bodies of delegates, con- 
siliarii, the ground thus being prepared for a permanent consilium. Parlia- 
mentary legislation was for a long time fragmentary and intermittent, but 
from 1336 onward there seems to have been a desire to codify the general 
statutes for Friuli, a desire which was finally realized in March 1355. 
The ‘Constitutiones Patriae Foriiulii’ were drafted in 1366, revised in 
1368 and 1380, endorsed with scarcely any change by the Venetian doge 
in 1429, and came to be the fundamental law of Friuli until the down/all 
of the Venetian Republic. 

In the last chapter Dr. Leicht summarizes the position which the 
parliamentary majorities adopted towards the local political quarrels in 
connexion with the Guelph and Ghibelline parties and towards feuds be- 
tween groups of families. Despite such disturbing elements there was 
@ constant tendency towards strengthening the unity of the state. The 
way for the Venetian conquest in 1420 was prepared, and that conquest 
was rendered almost inevitable by the financial straits of the patri- 
archate, which led to the raising of large loans and to other desperate 
financial measures creating disaffection in the commercial communes. 
On the other hand, tary legislation had slowly eliminated from 
the statutes all traces of Germanic laws and customs, so that the Friulian 
* constitutiones ’ were very similar to those in force in the neighbouring 
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Venetian dominions, which amounts to saying that all conformed to the 
principles of Roman law. 


Judging from this volume there is good reason te, believe that the 
publication of the acts of Italian parliaments will be of great interest both 
joel the point of view of institutional and political espe 


. Fouiexo. 


Nova Alamanniae, Urkunden, Briefe und andere Quellen besonders cur 
deutschen Geschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts. Herausgegeben von EpmunD 
E. Stenocgs. 1. Halfte. (Berlin: Weidmann, 1921.) 


Tuts stout volume of over 400 pages is the larger portion of a collection 
of documents extending from the year 1143 to 1364 derived mainly from 
two manuscripts preserved, one in the State Archives at Darmstadt, the 
other in the State Library at Cassel. The portion now issued comes down 
to March 1339 ; the later documents, with some German and Latin poems 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the introduction, and the index, 
are reserved for the second portion. The Darmstadt volume, which has 
been long known, though never completely published, consists mainly of 
drafts; that at Cassel, a new discovery, of copies. Herr Stengel first 
intended to print the latter, which only extends to 1344, but found the 
two so intimately connected that he decided to treat them together, 
adding such documents of Rhenish or South German origin as appeared 
to be originals of those appearing in the two books, or otherwise closely 
allied to them. 

Both books belonged to a clerk of Baldwin of Luxemburg, archbishop 
of Treves, by name Rudolf Losse, who was_one_of the. commjasigners 
appointed to treat with Henry de Burghersh, bishop of Lincoln, and 
other envoys of Edward III, when the latter pledged the English crown 
to secure the payment to the archbishop of 61,000 gold florins as the 
price of his assistance in 1339. The actual agreement is printed in Rymer 
under the date 27 February, and Herr Stengel gives us Losse’s draft of 
it, which presents some material differences from the Darmstadt book. 
We get some idea of the career of a medieval civil servant from the 
personal documents in this collection. Most of these relate to the suc- 
cessive benefices in the dioceses of Treves and Mentz which Rudolf held, 
or to dispensations and faculties granted to him. But there are a few more 
picturesque touches. Thus, we find him at Avignon in 1328 successfully 
soliciting, as a ‘ poor clerk’, a preference over other provisors, holding 

' provisions of earlier date, with respect to the first vacant prebend in 
the collegiate church of Obrdruf. In 1330 he is at Montpellier, presumably 
studying canon law at the university there. He buys from an English 
resident of Avignon called Robert Anglicus, for 8 li. 8 s. Tournots (about 
£2 2s. Od. sterling), the commentary of Guy de Baysio, archdeacon of 

| Bologna, known as the ‘ Archdeacon’ on the Sext. The transaction is 
witnessed by the bedell or ‘ bancarius’ of the university. He seems 
to have entered the service of Archbishop Baldwin as his clerk and notary 
in 1332, and to have been employed on various diplomatic missions, 
both to Avignon and to some of the German princes. In 1334 he was 
Pp2 
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admitted a household clerk of King John of Bohemia, the archbishop’s 
nephew, and took part in the joint mission of the king and his uncle to 
John XXII on the subject of the disputed succession to the archbishopric 
of Mentz. 

This subject dominates the whole book, nor is it surprising that 
it should seem so important to the clerk of the archbishop of Treves as 
to overshadow the quarrel between the empire and the papacy and 
between France and England. It was to him the momentous question 
in which he was personally interested. On the death of Archbishop 
Matthias in 1328, the chapter of Mentz offered the administration of the 
see to Archbishop Baldwin,-who had been the ally of the late archbishop 
in a war with the landgrave of Hesse which was still not concluded. At 
the same time John XXII provided to the see Henry of Virneburg, whom 
the chapter declined to recognize. A series of appeals by the chapter 
resulted in final judgement being given against them, and consequently 
against Archbishop Baldwin, in 1336, but Archbishop Henry only got 
possession of his see in the next year, and had to compensate Baldwin 
for expenses incurred in defence of the see. 

A lengthy document (no. 422), containing a full presentation of Arch- 
bishop Baldwin's case, was prepared by Losse himself. It does not show 
diplomatic adroitness, since it represents the people of Mentz as likely 
to say ‘Quanto plura homicidia, incendia, sacrilegia et alia nephanda quis 
perpetraverit, tanto plus per sedem apostolicam promovetur’. Another 
very interesting document (no. 408), purporting to be a memorial of 
Philip VI of France to Benedict XII on the same subject, was obviously 
drawn up at Avignon with the help of Losse and his colleague, Boemond, 
archdeacon of Treves, for presentation to the pope by the French envoys. 
The most interesting documents, however, are the private letters, pre- 
served mainly as originals in the Darmstadt volume, which passed between 
Losse and his fellow clerks. They are full of political information, all the 
better for its informal character. There we read of the difficulties of 
a clerk who had to transfer himself from the service of Baldwin to that 
of his hated adversary, Henry of Ments, in consequence of the compromise 
between the two. One letter gives a thumb-nail sketch of a military 
expedition against the rebellious town of Erfurt. In these familiar letters 
Lewis of Bavaria most usually appears under the title ‘ Diphthongus’, 
obviously because nobody trusted him. 

It would be possible to enlarge upon the variety and interest of the 
contents of this volume, were it not necessary to say something about 
the method of their presentation. Herr Stengel has laid down for himself 
the principles that no document already accessible in print shall be 
reprinted, unless the text is capable of improvement, or a new version 
occurs differing materially from the old. As a rule he is content with 
giving a collation of his manuscripts. Minor documents are analysed 
in German, the more important words being given in the original language. 
No analysis is given of documente previously printed. Finally, the 
abstracts or texts, as the case may be, are arranged in chronological 
order. The reviewer has suffered somewhat from the faithful adherence 
of the editor to all these excellent principles, more especially the last. 
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The 1 book, at all events, is a register made by Losse on a definite 
plan. First come the documents about the quarrel between the pope 
and the emperor, including some legal opinions, not known to be printed, 
as to their relations. Another part of the register was devoted to Losse’s 
own family and personal affairs. Another part contained precedents 
useful to him in his official capacity as clerk and notary. A rigid chrono- 
logical arrangement introduces chaos into this well-ordered world. It 
would surely have been better to retain the original classification and to 
print the documents from the Darmstadt book and the numerous originals 
as supplementary to the sections with which they are most closely related. 
Again, there is something to be said for giving, in addition to the 
date, an indicgtion of the nature of documents printed elsewhere, which 
are not invariably accessible, at least to English readers. 

But the most trying virtue of the book is the minute accuracy of 
its textual criticism. When a document is printed in full, an attempt 
is made to give it verbatim et literatim as it occurs in the manuscript. In 
some cases space is saved by omitting familiar phrases, which are replaced 
by a single asterisk to mark the omission. Words supplied by the editor 
are enclosed in square brackets. Cancellations are marked by angular 
brackets, interlineations by smaller angular brackets above the line. 
Illegible passages are rendered by dots within square brackets. First 
and jast words of omitted passages are connected by a dash. Abstracts 
or editorial remarks are in italics. Where a document is based on another 
document the passages common to the two are in smaller type. The 
resulting text is, especially where a draft has been much corrected, most 
difficult to read: worse than Palgrave’s Record Commission texts with 
their strange symbols.. Morgover, the faylts of the manuscripts are 
faithfully reproduced, even when the scribe might have had the benefit 
of the doubt. There seems to be no need, for instance, to print gemiflezione 
(no. 174), or eximiarum for exenniorum (no. 306). And in no. 43, where 
sex is twice printed for vel, the text might have been corrected and the 
manuscript reading given in a note. In some cases the editor’s sense 
of the meaning seems to be at fault, e. g. § 23 of no. 75, where the manu- 
script has incentinuum, which is printed as incontinuum instead of in- 
centivum, or § 7 of no. 408, where potentes in the manuscript, which makes 
excellent sense, is emended to patet. It is much to be regretted that 
an effort was not made to print a legible text and to confine the critical 
notes to significant variations. 

The volume is nevertheless very interesting, and contains many 
notable points. Thus no. 83, attributed to Nicholas of Butrinto, instructs 
the archbishop of Treves as to the formalities to be observed on the 
occasion of the Council of Vienne. No. 99 illustrates the inconvenience 
of being related to the condemned master of the Templars. No. 477 gives 
contemporary descriptions of the Great Seals of England and France, 
and there are many notes as to the practice of sealing documents. In 
Germat 7, at any rate, the privy seal was usually applied to the back 
of ‘the letters issued under it. There are also some letters which give 
accounts of the persecution of the Jews in the Rhine district. Of special 
interest are the letter (no. 187) in which John XXII attempts to bribe 
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Baldwin to consent to a new election in 1328, and those of the cardinals 


of the French party at Avignon (nos. 457-8) warning him in 1337 that 
he must without delay surrender Mentz. Cuaries Jounson. 






A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. By Joux 8. C. Brivor. 


Vol.I. The Regency of Anne of Beaujeu, 1483-1493. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1921.) 


Mr. Brrvor has done a great service to English readers. The period from 
1483 to 1493, the regency of Anne of Beaujeu, has never before been 
treated in detail by an English writer, and even in France few historians 
have worked of late upon the important years which follow the well-known 
reign of Louis XI and precede the famous episode of the Italian wars. 
The work now before us supplies therefore a real need, and it supplies 
this need very adequately. Great care has been taken to investigate 
each point, to weigh evidence, and to estimate values. A list of sources 
and secondary authorities is given, followed by much-needed tables to 
illustrate the French monetary system and several useful 

Above all, the whole is written with a vigour and freshness of style which 
make the book an attractive literary work, as well as a valuable 
contribution to knowledge. 

Mr. Bridge has, however, one drawback as compared with M. Pélicier, 
whose monograph on Le gouvernement de la Dame de Beaujeu, published 
in 1882, is the one work which can be compared with the newer book. 
Mr. Bridge has confined himself to published sources, which with few 
exceptions have not been added to since the French book was written, 
except for the collection of royal letters edited by M. Pélicier himself and 
obviously used in his earlier work. The French writer has increased 
his knowledge of state affairs by a constant use of unpublished material 
in the Archives Nati and when necessary in local collections. 
Possibly the evidence to be gained by further study of documents would 
not materially alter the general conclusions at which Mr. Bridge has 
arrived, but the lack of such study does diminish to some extent the 
certainty that a final investigation has been made on some of the details 
of the history. 

In his first chapter Mr. Bridge gives a very vivid description of the 
condition of France at the opening of the new reign, showing the immense 
difficulties with which the government of that time had to contend. 
The account of the states-general of 1484 is full and interesting. This 
was a meeting of peculiar importance, partly on account of the innovation 
in electoral procedure, since the three orders were enjoined to act together 
in their choice of representatives, and partly on account of the very 
important questions with which the assembly had to deal. It almost 
appeared as though the states were on their way to secure control over the 
eXecutive by the appointment of councillors, control over finance by the 
determination of taxation, and that they might obtain the redress of those 
grievances which all the orders put forward so clearly in their various 
cahiers. The states failed to achieve their object, largely no doubt on 
account of the strength of the central government, but also because of 
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their own divisions and from the lack of popular support which the people 
were too indifferent to give. 

The succeeding chapters deal in considerable detail with the Breton 
question, and not only does the author lead his reader ably through the 
tangles of intrigue and diplomacy which ended in the marriage of the 
Duchess Anne with thegyoung king, but he also contrives to make the 
actors in the drama very real persons. This is especially the case with 
the young duchess herself, whose Breton patriotism and determined 
character played no small part in the history of her time and lend addi- 
tional interest to the story of the struggle for her hand. The young 
duke of Orleans is also well portrayed, and there is no dull page in the 
history of this complicated period, which might so easily have been over- 
weighted by detail. 

The central feature of the book, however, the point round which all 
else revolves, is Anne of Beaujeu herself. Mr. Bridge has taken Anne 
for his heroine, and the main object of his work is to throw all possible light 
on her character and her rule. Three views may be taken of the Regent 
Anne. Was she, as M. Petit-du-Taillis suggests, a fairly unimportant 
personage, taking credit for what her husband really achieved? Was 
she, as we gather from the pages of M. Pélicier, a second Louis XI, ab- 
solutely unscrupulous ; working for the unity of France whilst in power, 
and for her own selfish interests later as duchess of Bourbon? Or was 
she a woman of consummate skill, crafty perhaps but never treacherous, 
devoted to the interests of her country to the last, and only endangering 
the complete authority of the Crown by her claims for Bourbon indepen- 
dence, because she felt that autocracy had gone too far. 

This last view is the one Mr. Bridge reaches from his close study of 
her actions throughout the period. Has he proved his point? ~ 

The view that Pierre de Beaujeu was the inspirer of the policy of 
the regency is, I think, amply disproved. M. Pélicier and Mr. Bridge 
agree in discarding such a theory. Anne had authority over the young 
king with no council of regency, and the council in which her husband 
sat was an uninfluential body and gave little trouble. Her authority over 
her young brother is well attested ; he trembled and lost his appetite at 
her approach. Letters to her and negotiations with her show that con- 
temporaries had no doubt as to who was the power under the throne. 
It was Anne who manipulated the states-general and advised Charles 
whom he should summon; it was Anne who secured the defeat and 
imprisonment of the troublesome Orleans ; it was Anne who steered the 
French state through a period when one false move might have ended in 
destruction to any vessel less skilfully managed ; it was Anne who effected 
the union of Brittany and the great centralization of power in the hands 
of the Crown through the crushing out of provincial feudalism. So far 
Mr. Bridge and M. Pélicier agree, and it is hard to differ from them. To 
clear Anne, however, from the charge of perfidy and the reception of 
bribes and from the charge of having finally abandoned the main object 
of her life in the interests of her family is a less easy task. 1 doubt if 
even Mr. Bridge's able defence can be considered wholly successful. Her 
complete loss of power, also, after Charles's marriage, when she failed to 
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prevent him giving up Roussillon and freeing the duke of Orleans, is a little 
difficult to reconcile with the view of Anne’s extraordinary ability, were 
it not that her Bourbon interests were tending to distract her attention 
from a court where she had ceased to be predominant. The Comptes de 
l’Argenterie prove beyond doubt that the regent was not without a love of 
money on her own account: her acceptance of presents is certain from 
documents in the municipal archives of Lyon ; her advice to her son-in- 
law Charles of Bourbon to make an alliance with the emperor for the 
preservation of his feudal independence cannot be wholly reconciled with 
a high-minded and unselfish policy for the welfare of France. It would 
have been hard indeed for one who had played so great a part on the 
stage of the court to retire into complete obscurity and to show no resent- 
ment towards the brother who preferred his young wife and his own 
way to the authority of an elder sister, however able. Mr. Bridge, how- 
ever, has saved himself from criticism by meeting nearly every possible 
objection to his view and by acknowledging that Anne was not wholly 
in advance of the statecraft of her time; and we can fully concur in 
his estimate of her political ability and of the great value of her rule during 
the minority of Charles. And the dame de Beaujeu had none of the 
cold-blooded cruelty of Louis XI. As Mr. Bridge says, ‘ the bloodless 
victory is, in truth, the distinguishing mark of Anne’s régime’. 
E. C. Lovee. 


Histoire de Lorraine. Tome II. De 15524 1789. Par Rosert Panisor. 
(Paris: Picard, 1922.) 

Bibliographie Lorraine, 1 juillet 1913—31 décembre 1919. (Nancy: Berger- 
Levrault, 1921.) 


M. Parisot’s second volume merits, for its exactitude and method, praise 
equal to that which we gave to his first. As a book of reference it is 
authoritative, containing the judgements of the latest scholarship on many 
questions that have been much debated, and the bibliographies for each 
chapter are unusually full and valuable. Few regions give so much 
attention to their local history as does Lorraine, and the university of 
Nancy encourages this study by publishing periodical bibliographies as 
fascicules of the Annales de l'Est. The war interrupted such publications, 
but the bibliography recently published notices a very large number of 
books and articles written between 1913 and 1919, on the history, geography, 


- literature, and archaeology of Lorraine—with a special chapter devoted to 


writings on the war. M. Parisot is president of the commission which has 
— this work, and himself writes many of the criticisms of historical 
ks. 

It is clear that Lorraine patriotism affects his view of French history, 
and he constantly protests that Lorraine was right in resisting the encroach- 
ments of France in the seventeenth century and would have preferred 
independence to absorption in the eighteenth. He admits that Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Louis XIV acted in the interests of France and according to 
tradition, but ‘those who do not base their judgements on success, who 


* See ante, xxxv. 444. 
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do not regard the conquered as guilty, who do not worship force, ought to 
pay homage to our ancestors, who struggled during the seventeenth 
century to safeguard their existence as a small nation.’ A curious illustra- 
tion of this local feeling is given in the Bibliographic, p. 106. When 
Lacordaire went to Mattaincourt in 1853 to eulogize St. Pierre Fourier 
he also praised Richelieu, and by so doing offended some of the Lorrainers 
present, who tried, without success, to persuade Lacordaire to omit the 
praise of Richelieu from the printed text of his discourse. M. Parisot 
(Bibliographse, p. 15) even protests against M. Pfister’s statement that the 
Lorrainers. were abandoned by their dynasty in 1737. He says that 
Francis 11] renounced Lorraine only because he was forced, and that 
France and Austria came to their agreement to give Lorraine to Stanislas 
and Tuscany as compensation to Francis without consulting him at all. 
But Francis knew of the arrangements before he married Maria Theresa, 
and he knew that France would never consent to Lorraine’s remaining in 
the power of one who would probably become emperor. He made a formal 
protest against the cession to Stanislas two months after his marriage, 
but in truth he had deliberately abandoned Lorraine when he decided, 
with full knowledge of the Austro-French convention, to marry the 
emperor's heiress. The sentiments of provincial patriotism are admirable, 
but its geographical situation made the independence of Lorraine impossible. 
That these sentiments have some influence even to-day may bu gathered 
from another slight indication in the Bibliographie, p. 186. M. Louis 
Madelin, describing the ceremonial entry of French troops after the recent 
war into the towns of, Alsace and Lorraine, ‘a senti l’opposition entre 
exubérance des Alsaciens et la disorétion un peu-froide des Lorraina’. 
The absorption by France, inevitable after Henry II’s occupation «f the 
three bishoprics and the failure of the empire to reclaim them, was 
delayed through the wars of religion in France, but after Louis XIII’s 
capture of Nancy in 1633 there were only two intervals of independence. 
The sufferings of the duchy during the two French occupations from 1633 to 
1661, and from 1670 to 1697, are clearly stated by M. Parisot, and the policy 
of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV is seen from a new point of view. 
Leopold I (1690-1729), who received a famous eulogy from Voltaire, was 
an admirable example of an enlightened eighteenth-century ruler. In his 
first volume M. Parisot laid stress on the influence of the states-general 
in distinguishing Lorraine from France, but that distinction soon dis- 
appeared. The dukes followed the French tendency towards absolutism 
and centralization, and the states-general met for the last time in 1629. 
There was no attempt to revive self-government till after Lorraine had 
become a French généralité, and the provincial assembly set up in 1787 
was no more successful in securing the necessary reforms than the similar 
bodies in other parts of France. We find in Lorraine the same privileged 
classes with fiscal immunities, and the same demi-servitude of parts of 
the peasantry. French-speaking Lorraine in 1700 contained peasants 
subject to personal mainmorte and the lord’s right of pursuit, but Leopold | 
gave the peasants the right to purchase exemption by annual payments. 
As late as 1743 in the county of Saarwerden only 369 households out of 
1,972 were wholly free. The economic condition of the peasantry was 
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miserable, yet many were able to buy ‘ national property’ in the Revolu- 
tion. On the other hand, in the provision of primary education Lorraine 
must have been one of the most advanced countries in Europe, as nearly 
every parish had a boys’ school in 1769 and these were free to the poor, 
although the peasants took little advantage of them. M. Parisot says 
that the counter-reformation aided secondary education, and he praises 
the Jesuits as teachers. A university at Pont-A-Mousson was founded 
by papal bull in 1572; it was transferred to Nancy in 1768, where it 
‘ vegetated ’ till the Revolution put an end to its existence. There are 
excellent chapters on the art and trade of Lorraine. It is worthy of note 
that two English poems were imitated by Lorrainers, the Dunciad by 
Palissot and the Seasons by St. Lambert. 

In religious history it may be noted that Henry IV of France did not 
hesitate to give the bishopric of Metz to his bastard infant son, who never 
received orders, and that he confined membership of the three chapters 
to those who had received the spprobation of the French king. In 1777 
Pius VI made Metz and Toul ‘noble’ chapters. The parish clergy 
showed notable improvement in education and morals after the university 
of Pont-a-Mousson was founded, and again in the eighteenth century. 
There was the same antagonism between them and the episcopate as in 
France on the eve of the Revolution. The famous abbey of St. Vanne was 
influential in the Benedictine reform of the sixteenth century, being head 
of a congregation, and sending its prior Dom Didier to form the Maurist 
congregation in France. St. Pierre Fourier foun ied the congregation of 
reformed canons regular in 1625. He declined to take the oath of fidelity 
to Louis XIII and died in exile in 1640. He was beatified in 1730. In 
1789 out of twenty-five abbeys seventeen were held in commendam. 
The Jesuits were particularly influential in Lorraine and were supporters 
of the independence of the duchies ; they declined as a body to take the 
oath of allegiance to the French king which Richelieu demanded from all 
officials and clergy in Lorraine, and Pére La Chaise expressed his surprise 
at their persistent patriotism ‘ si étrange a l’esprit de l’ordre’. M. Parisot, 
by what he omits, shows a leniency scarcely historical in dealing with the 
famous four chapters of * noble’ canonesses in Lorraine, though he admits 
they were for centuries a living evidence of the powerlessness of the papacy 
to destroy a crying abuse. Protestantism was consistently forbidden in the 
duchies, but the society at Metz grew till it numbered 18,000 in 1661, and 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes led to a cruel persecution in that city. 

Whereas the main theme of the first volume was the rivalry between 
French and German influence, in this later period Germany has ceased 
almost entirely to be an active force on the people of Lorraine, though 
the empire still affects the dukes who are enemies of the Bourbons. M. 
Parisot, who resolutely refuses to allow any prejudice against Germany to 
influence his historical judgement, sums up the result of this period in 
these words : ‘ 4 la veille de la Révolution, les idées et les modes francaises 
dominaient dans la Lorraine, & qui I’ avait fini par devenir 
étrangére.’ His third volume, dealing with Lorraine from 1789 to the 
present time, will be er with interest and pleasure. 

Watrorp D. Green. 
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Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van de Leidsche Teztielnijverheid. Verzameld 
door, Mr. N. W. Postauuus. Vierde Deel, 1611-50. Vijfde Deel, 


165F#1702. Zeade Deel, 1703-95. ('s Gravenhage : Nijhoff 1914, 
1918, 1922.) 


Tuese three volumes of the ‘ Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién ’, together 
with the three already noticed in this Review,' constitute the fullest and 
best-edited body of material for the study not only of the textile in- 
dustries, but of the civic economy and of gild organization and of their 
expansion and modification from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 
The documents from local and national sources, usually given in full and 
accompanied by a brief précis, are arranged in sections, the first dealing 
with the textile industries in general, and the others with each of the nine 
or ten chief branches, bays, says, linen, fustians, &c. ; and finally the précis 
of all the sections are arranged in chronological order so as to provide the 
student with a general view of the development of the industries as a whole. 

Of the two centuries represented the first down to 1670 was one 
of industrial revival and expansion, the second one of rapid decline. The 
decay, at the time of the industrial revolution, of an industry essentially 
based on the‘ town economy ’ is not surprising ; it is the‘ Indian summer’ 
of the seventeenth century that needs accounting for. One of the issues 
involved in the war of independence had been the conflict between the 
privileges of the cities and the territorial or imperial economy of the 
Habsburg rulers, and one of the results of the establishment of the republic 
was that, in the north, Dutch conservatism mitigated by Dutch realism 
and common sense entrenched itself-m the ‘ towr-economy * for enether 
two centuries, whilst in the Spanish Netherlands the decay of the older 
urban industries was counterbalanced, in spite of inferior political con- 
ditions and the closing of the Scheldt, by a great expansion of country 
industries whose competition the textiles of Leyden were ultimately 
" unable to sustain. How did they contrive to sustain it so long? Was it by 

virtue of gild organization, or was it secured by countervailing advantages 
in spite of gild restrictions ? These six volumes with their three thousand 
pages of documents preclude a hasty answer, but make possible a considered 
one. 

Some countervailing advantages, at any rate, are obvious. As an asylum 
of toleration, freedom, and relative peace, Holland attracted the skill, 
capital, and enterprise of Walloon, Huguenot, English, and German refugees, 
and during the religious wars of Great Britain and Germany captured 
whole branches of textile industry. A very interesting document of 1642 
(VI, no. 462), in which the case for the final expansion of the city boundaries 
is argued at length, finds the:main reason in the outbreak of the civil war 
in England. And as English resentment at the inevitable displacement 
by a friendly neutral was one of the contributory causes of the Navigation 
Acts, so the revival of English competition in 1663 (simultaneously with 
the unscrupulous anti-Dutch policy described in Clarendon’s auto- 
biography) is adduced by Leyden manufacturers as a reason for imposing 
a tariff onEnglish textiles and for diminishing the privileges of the Merchant 


* Ante, xxix. 156. Bee also ante, xxxvi. 308. 
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Adventurers. Similar light is cast on the trade relations of Holland and 
France, and ampie material provided for a fuller consideration of Col- 
bertism and of ‘ Parliamentary Mercantilism ’. 

But there are other countervailing advantages of a more positive 
kind. Dutch science and ingenuity, as shown in the invention of the ribbon 
loom, afterwards much used in Manchester, and the application of power 
by windmills to fulling and other processes, gave Holland the lead 
in technique, whilst Dutch banking, book-keeping, and commercial 
education were at that time ahead of the rest of Europe. There are 
plenty of documents illustrating this neglected aspect of economic history, 
especially in the form of declarations before notaries relating to partner- 
ships and other business agreements. 

There is no need therefore to ascribe the prosperity of seventeenth- 
century Leyden to gild regulations and restrictions, to the system of 
searching and sealing; to the demarcation of one branch from another, to 
the lintitations placed on labour, capital, and enterprise of which these 
volumes are full. Slagvollers and dikvollers are carefully separated from 
each other. Green-dyers, black-dyers, and blue-dyers must not encroach 
on each other, nor even the dyers of different varieties of cloth. Neither 
dlyers nor shearmen must deal in piece-goods, nor must merchants employ 
finishers except within certain limits. There seems to be abundant 
justification for attributing much of the progress made by English textile 
industries to the abandonment of similar restrictions in the course of the 
seventeenth century; and it is to be noted that whilst the Leyden 
authorities continue to issue gild ordinances till long past the middle of the 
eighteenth century the greater part of these represent the modification, 
relaxation, and even the abandonment of earlier regulation in response to 
new conditions. . 

A gild system that adapts itself to, and succeeds in harmonizing 
an expanding variety of social interests, and that is found paying due 
regard to the less powerful of those interests, has much to recommend 
it, and a cursory examination of the records seems to suggest that a case 
might be made out for Leyden on these grounds, There is an abundance 
of documents illustrating the gradual transition from gild conditions to 
trade union conditions. Appeals to the magistrates from the gilds of 
fullers, dyers, and shearmen, &c., for increases of wages constantly recur 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, but these are revisions 
of the piece-work rates:paid to small employers, and though it is some- 
times provided that the journeymen shall get the benefit of the increase, 
their interests are generally identified with those of the masters through 
the limitation of the number of apprentices and of the size of the work- 
shop. In this connexion, however, two interesting institutions of similar 
names need distinguishing from one another. The bus was a plan autho- 
rized amongst the dyers and the pressers whereby a group of small masters 
agreed to pool a fixed proportion of the earnings of each and to distribute 
the results equally. This involved a limitation of numbers and was a kind 
of cartel. The term beurs is two or three times used with the same meaning, 
but more generally it is applied to a friendly society providing ‘ sick and 
funeral benefits’. The first appearance of the term is, however, in an 


Ap 
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intermediate sense. The ‘drapers’ journeymen in 1643 proposed to in- 
stitute a beurs (as established in other towns) to relieve cases of need and 
presumably of unemployment, without reference to sickness, but it does 
not appear that the authorities approved their scheme. The first actual 
beurs ordinances are those of a sick and burial club authorized amongst the 
weavers of says and rays, ‘ married or unmarried, widowers or bachelors’ 
‘ under the age of forty-five, of good health and not afflicted with scurvy, 
gout, rheumatism, or other visitation of the Lord ’, and a similar society was 
authorized in 1667 for the journeymen of the laken finishers, but open to 
journeymen of other trades, offering benefits for sickness, accidents, old age, 
. and death. There are nearly a score of these clubs recorded amongst the 
small masters and journeymen in the textile industries of Leyden in the 
eighteenth century, and Professor Blok informs us that friendly societies 
of the same type, but not confined to any one trade, were then very common. 
The problem of their relation to the medieval fraternity on the one hand and 
to the modern trade union on the other has gained a new interest through 
the researches of M. Des Marez, who has shown trade uzionism developing 
from 1682 in connexion with a beurs of journeymen hatters at Brussels, and 
who conjectures that this beurs was a fraternity from which the masters 
had dropped out. 
There are some glimpses of this possibility in the Leyden records. 

In 1559 the woollen weavers complained of the wages paid by the drapers. 

In the ordinance fixing new rates, a portion of the fine to be inflicted on 
those paying or receiving more or less was assigned to the brotherhood 
of St. Severus. St. Severus was the patron saint of weavers, but the 
fraternity at Leyden is said in 1434°to have bem one of drapers.- It 
seems likely from the award in 1559 that both drapers and weavers had 
a share in it. It is possible, therefore, that the bewrs was in some cases 
based on an earlier fraternity, and the copious libations at funerals suggests 
the gild drinkings of the primeval Teutons, but the evidence of continuity 
between 1550 and 1650 is still weak. Most of the beursen were set up in 
branches of textiles that had come to Leyden since 1550, and the beurs 
when we first meet with it in 1664 bears some of the marks of a new 
institution. The provisions for sickness, old age, and accident are not, as 
in the fraternity, occasional, charitable, and elastic. They constitute the — 
main avowed purpose of the organization, and are of the nature of a serious 
contract of insurance based upon actuarial calculation which was just then 
gaining a scientific character. The authorization of such societies and the 
constant revision of their rules with a view to their actuarial soundness by 
_ the municipal government, so far from implying an encouragement of 
trade unionism, was exactly the policy actually adopted from the opposite 
motives in England a century later. But in Leyden as in England and at 
_ Brussels ualawfnl combination may well have developed in secret connexion 
_ with authorized friendly societies. Of continuous organization for bargain- 

ing purposes there is plenty of independent evidence in the case of the 
journeymen cloth-finishers from the middle of the seventeenth century. 

‘Amongst the handloom weavers combinations more probably ceased when 
the several recorded strikes were over. 
' Mr. Posthumus and the commission for official historical publications 
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are to be congratulated on the completion of this unique series. It is to be 
hoped that the modest brevity of the introduction is an indication that the 
editor is reserving the fuller constructive treatment of the later history for 
separate publication. Grorce Unwin. 





Histoire de Prusse. Tome ll. Les Deux Premiers Rois (1688-1740). Par 
Albert Waddington. (Paris: Plon, 1922.) 


Tue first volume of M. Albert Waddington’s history of Prussia appeared 

_ -in 1911, and was reviewed by Sir A. W. Ward in this Review in July 1912.1 
During the interval devoted to the preparation of the second volume 
the great war has taken place, and it is possible that the demand in France 
for an impartial survey of the rise of Prussia may have diminished in 
intensity. It is only fair to M. Waddington to say at the outset that the 
bitterness provoked by the war finds little expression in his pages, and 
that his estimate of the first two Hohenzollern kings is at least as appre- 
ciative of their merits and as kind to their demerits as if no great national 
collision had occurred. 

The scope and character of the second volume differ altogether from 
those of its predecessor. In place of a general sketch of the territorial 
and administrative development of the various provinces which combined 
to form what ultimately became the Prussian state, we have a somewhat 
minute ‘analysis, based mainly upon research in the archives of Berlin, 
of the domestic and foreign policy of two rulers whose combined reigns 
cover just over half a century. The merits of the book are incontestable. 
It gives a clear and painstaking account of the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of the two kings, of the principal personages in their court and 
ministry, and of the legislative and administrative measures in the various 
provinces during the period. But these merits are counterbalanced by 
some apparent defects in method and arrangement. 

M. Waddington has deliberately abstained from loading his pages 
with detailed ‘references to his authorities for particular statements and 
contentions. In place of such references he gives a list of sources in a note 
at the commencement of esch chapter. The defence of this procedure is 
that it avoids distractioa from the narrative by frequent reference to 
notes at the foot of the page. This might be justified in a book intended 
for the general public rather than for professed scholars, but it can hardly 
be contended that this is such a book. The general reader is not likely 
to be attracted by the minute details of Prussian administration, and 

M. Waddington cannot claim the distinction of style and presentment 
that one has learned to expect from French historians. His vocabulary 
is limited, his style is pedestrian, and the whole book is (to borrow his own 
favourite adverb) ‘ plutét’ dull. In these circumstances it would have 
been better to allow the student to test his assertions and to verify his 
quotations by giving the definite references for each. 
Another defect is excessive subdivision. Not only are foreign and 
domestic affairs treated in separate chapters, but the internal history is 
broken up into endless subdivisions under separate headings. The 


* Ante, xxvii. 558. 
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characters and careers of the principal ministers of the Crown are described 
quite apart from the measures which they promoted or opposed. Even 
in the history of external relations a needless complication is introduced 
by giving isolated chapters to the acquisition and recognition of the royal 
title, although it is admitted that this is the main pivot on which the 
foreign policy of Frederick I turned. The inevitable result of this treat- 
ment is constant and rather irritating repetition, which might easily have — 
been avoided by a more dexterous arrangement of the subject-matter. 

Although M. Waddington has depended mainly upon the archives of 
Berlin, he shows a clear grasp of the chief currents of European history 
during the period. But he is hardly as familiar‘with England as he is 
with the countries of the Continent, and this is a defect at a time when 
Prussian policy was so vitally influenced by its relations both with 
and with Hanover. It is hardly correct to state (p. 178) that on the 
death of William III ‘ the bellicose Whigs remained all-powerful’; nor 
can Marlborough be called at that date the leader of the whig party. 
There are constant references to the quarrels with Hanover about Mecklen- 
burg and East Friesland, but no adequate account is given ‘of the origin 
of these quarrels. In the chapters on the northern war, which is such 
an important episode of the reign of Frederick William I, a reference is 
given to Mr. J. F. Chance’s articles on the subject in this Review, but 
no notice is taken of the substantial volume on George I and the Northern 
War (London, 1909), in which Mr. Chance has put together the valuable 
results of his researches. And no mention whatever is made of Professor 
Michael's Englische Geschichte im 18ten Jahrhundert, which contains the 
best and most recent account of the northern struggle from }714 to 1721. 
Possibly the second volume of this work came out too late for M. Wad- 
dington to make use of it, but this cannot be said of the first volume, 
of which the first edition appeared in 1896. 

M. Waddington throws some light upon the curious proposals for the 
partition of Poland which at one time attracted the covetous attention 
of Frederick I. There can be nd doubt that Augustus the Strong (Augus- 
tus I in Poland and If in Saxoyy) was willing to accept a curtailment of 
Poland provided he could have made its crown hereditary. Nothing 
came of the negotiations, but they serve to illustrate the contention that 
the association of the royal title with Prussia inevitably forced the 
Hohenzollerns to aim at wresting West Prussia from Poland. The aims 
of Frederick the Great in the first partition of Poland were no new thing 
in the history of his house ; and the late Lord Salisbury had some grounds 
for defending the transaction of 1772. The subsequent obliteration of 
the kingdom is indefensible, but the Poland of the eighteenth century, 
like the new Poland of the present day, possessed provinces to which it 
could plead no valid title. 

It is not a little cusious that a French historian should become so ab- 
sorbed in his subject as to acquire an instinctive sympathy with Prussian 
schemes of territorial aggrandisement. M. Waddington seems to regret 
the failure of these schemes as acutely as any native writer could do. 
He repeatedly adopts the view. that Frederick I was ungratefully treated 
by his fellow members of the Grand Alliance, and that he was ill rewarded 
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for his loyalty to their cause, He coly abtsiand fragments of the Orange 
inheritance, to the whole of which he himself entitled through 


his mother under the will of Frederick Henry. And in the Utrecht settle- 
ment Prussia gained nothing more than a portion of Spanish Gelderland, 
which is represented as an inadequate recompense‘for his sacrifices. But — 
this view, which is the adopted creed of Prussian historians, overlooks 
the patent fact that Frederick I hired out his troops as mercenaries to be 
employed at the discretion of the paymaster, a practice which Frederick 
the Great resolutely abandoned. Services which were paid for in money— 
and also in advance by the royal title—have no right to claim in addition 
lavish grants of territory. " 

It is true that Prussian sacrifices were not limited to the loss of troops. 
Prussian absorption in the war of the Spanish Succession diverted her 
attention down to 1713 from the war waged by the northern league against 
Sweden, in which Prussian interests were far more directly involved. 
J. G. -Droysen said that in the western war Frederick I had an army 
but no policy, whereas in the northern war he had a policy and no army. 
M. Waddington declares this to be an exaggeration, although his whole 
narrative proves its substantial accuracy. But this sacrifice was not 
really very great. When the treaty of Utrecht set the Prussian forces at 
freedom, the northern struggle was still unsettled, and, in spite of his 
late entry into the arena, Frederick William I obtained, at practically 
no cost at all, the valuable acquisition of Stettin and the mouth of the 
Oder, and he might have obtained Stralsund and the rest of Pomerania 
if he had been an abler diplomatist. 

When it is said that the book is dull, it may be replied with some 
truth that it deals with a dull period. Of the two kings, one is a nonentity ; 
the other is repulsive. Frederick I was an amiable automaton in the 
hands of successive ministers and favourites. Frederick William, in spite 
of his admitted merits as an honest and economic administrator, had so 
little control over his temper as to be at times almost insane. The two 
queens, Sophia Charlotte and Sophia Dorothea, although both came from 
Hanover, are the most attractive figures in the court of Berlin, and each 
found her husband a trial. It is impossible for a foreigner, and must be 
difficult for a Prussian, to feel much interest in the ministers who filled 
the chief posts, Danckelmann, Wartenberg, Iigen, and Grumbkow. In the 
fifty years which M. Waddington treats in such detail, Prussia played the 
part of a third-rate power in Europe, and only its future importance compels 
us to pay such close attention to its annals. It would require more literary 
skill than the author possesses to have produced a fascinating volume on 
Prussia in these two reigns. His opportunity will come when he deals with 
Frederick the Great, whose youthful training under his obnoxious father 
is apparently reserved as a bonne bouche for the forthcoming volume. 

In one small point M. Waddington is kinder than most French historians. 
He has supplied an index, but it is not a good one, as it only deals with 
proper names. The four portraits in the volume—of the two kings, 
Queen Sophia Charlotte, and Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau—are interesting 
in themselves, but their reproduction leaves much to be desired. 

Ricwarp Lopce. 
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Japan en de Buitenwereld in de 18" Eeuw. Door Dr. J. Feenstaa Kvurrsn. 
(’s Gravenhage: Nijhoff, 1921.) 


Tus is a careful study of the relations, both commercial and general, 
of Japan and Europe during the eighteenth century. It reviews first the 
conditions in Europe and European colonies, the decline of Dutch trade, 
economic and currency conditions, the state of scientific knowledge, and 
the moral atmosphere, gnd then subjects the Japanese world to a similar 
examination. A full discussion of trade conditions follows, beginning 
with a description of the position at Nagasaki and continuing with a 
detailed account of the trade of the Dutch East India Company with 
Japan and the various efforts made to improve it. These were all 
defeated by the ingrained conservatism of the Dutch management, the 
- hopeless confusion of the accounts, and the peculation of officials on the 
one side and the exclusiveness and distrust of the Japanese on the other. 
Yet throughout the period, despite threats on the part of the Dutch to 
withdraw altogether, friendly relations were maintained, for the Dutch 
valued the trade in copper, and Japan felt that the Dutch, whom they knew, 
were a safer medium of communication with the Western world than 
other foreigners, whom they did not know, would be likely to be. The last 
two chapters give an interesting account of the influence of Europe on 
Japan and of Japan on Europe. Just as the Dutch East India Company, 
of which the views were narrowly commercial, founded unwittingly in South 
Africa a genuine colony, so in Japan it opened the door to the influence 
of the West with consequences of which it never dreamed. The nature of 
its relations with the Japanege is amusingly illustrated’ by an-episode in 
Yoshimune’s time. The Company were accustomed to give presents of 
various things which were not to be obtained in Japan, both animals and 
plants. He asked for pepper and other spice plants. They were duly 
dispatched from Batavia, and watered on the voyage with sea-water. 
In Europe the influence of Japan, interest in which was aroused by the 
frauds of George Psalmanszar, was not really great ; too little was known, 
and what was known was largely confused with what was Chinese. 

Dr. Kuiper has evidently studied carefully all the printed authorities, 
a bibliography of which he gives, and has examined the original records 
in Europe. He does not profess to have made an equally thorough 
’ examination of the original Japanese material, but this is probably for 
this period less important, and the book gives the impression of wide 
reading and a balanced judgement. It is illustrated by reproductions 
of plans and pictures of the Dutch factory at Deshima, and of Nagasaki. 

H. Lampert. 


Autour d'une Route. L’ Angleterre, U lsthme de Suez et Egypte au X VIII* 
siécle. Par Francois Cuaries-Rovux. (Paris: Plon, 1922.) 


Tue author of this painstaking study is councillor of the French embassy 
in Rome, where his Anglophil sentiments are well known and have enabled 
him here, as in his brilliant book on the Dardanelles expedition, to discuss 
Anglo-French relations with calm and a feeling of responsibility. He 
remarks upon the scanty interest shown by the British in the history of 
VOL, XXXVII.—NO. CXLVIII. aq 
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Anglo-Egyptian relations, the reason for which he finds in the fact that 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, except from 1699 to 1756, this 
country had only intermittently a consul in Egypt. He shows from 
official documents that the earliest British interest there was due to the 
coffee trade with Moka, whereas the French, under Louis XIV, and the 
Austrians, after the publication of Jauna’s history of Cyprus, saw the value 
of the route by way of the isthmus of Suez to India. Only after the estab- 
lishment of British hegemony in India did private Englishmen, thwarted 
as usual by their government, urge the importance of this trade route. 
Thus Lord North snubbed the traveller Bruce, while Turkey forbade 
Christian ships to penetrate the north of the Red Sea, despite the treaty 
of 1775 between Warren Hastings and Abu-Dahab, the Mameluke sheikh 
of Cairo. Then the British government demanded from Turkey the right 
to transmit the Indian dispatches by the Red Sea, and finally adopted 
the ideas of two experts, Capper and Baldwin, about transport of mer- 
chandise to India by Suez. In 1786 Baldwin, an intriguer of great fore- 
sight, who long before Nicholas I considered Turkey as ‘a sick man’, 
was appointed consul-general in Egypt with that special object ; but his 
quarrel with Ainslie, the ambassador at Constantinople, hindered his 
success; and in 1793, just when France re-established her consulate- 
general, Baldwin was recalled and his post suppressed, on the ground that 
so long as anarchy and tyranny prevailed in Egypt, it had neither com- 
mercial nor postal value. Such was the British position there at the time 
of Bonaparte’s expedition. But, just as previous British efforts were the 
ultimate cause of that expedition, so it ‘awoke and formed England’s 
interest ’ in Egypt. ‘ British policy ’, as this cultured diplomatist writes, 
“was innocent of the black machination and the Machiavellian design 
attributed to it.’ It usually is. 

The book contains an interesting allusion to:the appeal of an anony- 
mous Cretan, an ‘ obscure precursor of M. Venizelos’, to Louis XVI to 
free Greece in 1786 and be ‘a second Minos to Crete ', and mentions the 
Russian offer of an island in the Archipelago to England in 1772 
(pp. 23, 275). Wiuttiam Miver. 


Indian Administration to the Daven of Responsible Government, 1765- 1920. 
By B. K. Taaxore. (Bombay: Taraporewala, 1922.) : 


In spite of being abominably printed, marred by some solecisms in English, 
and disfigured by a terrible list of corrections and errata, which besides 
other obvious disadvantages has crowded out a much-needed index, this 
book is one of the most vigorous, interesting, and original volumes on 
India that we have lately read. The author modestly describes his work 
as ‘a humble contribution to the creation of a living school of constitu- 
tional history and political philosophy trying to understand and appraise 
laws and institutions, events and movements historically, by going back- 
ward to their causes and forward to their actual effects’. His treatment 
of his subject is partly historical, partly analytic and discursive. He has, 
as he justly claims, neither sought nor avoided controversy. Disbelieving 
in a formal and insincere neutrality, which ignores the things that matter 
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and the fundamental cleavages in human thought, he frankly’ indicates 
his own position. He is unreservedly in favour of the constitutional 
reform party in India and the ideal of Indian self-government. He can 
criticize severely many aspects of British policy, the ‘ sacrifice ’ of Indian 
fiscal interests to the Manchester school, the methods by which the civil 
service, while nominally thrown open to Indians, remained long a pre- 
served area for men of British birth, and the practice of charging Indian 
revenues with the cost of imperial wars. Though the present reviewer 
cannot accept many of Mr. Thakore’s conclusions, he willingly concedes 
the reasonableness of his position and the fairness of his advocacy. 

The purely historical portion of the volume is vigorously written, 
based on wide reading, and inspired as a rule with shrewdness, insight, and 
sympathy, though there are a few lapses into bitterness, almost as though 
the author felt it incumbent upon him to pay a perfunctory homage to the 
conventional nationalist attitude. Of Pitt’s India Act, 1784, he says 
with truth that historians have not taken sufficient account of the secrecy, 
the unity, and the efficiency of the small, central, supreme body that Pitt 
created for the guidance and control of the East India Company. His 
judgement here reinforces that of Professor Holland Rose, who in his 
biography of Pitt gave that statesman far more credit for this famous 
act than is generally allotted to him, ranking it ‘ amongst the greatest 
of legislative achievements’, and declaring that by it Pitt ‘ harmonized 
the claims of viceregal autocracy in the Orient with those of popular 
government at home, and thereby saved the British empire from the fate 
which befell that of Rome’. The chapter on ‘ The-Supreme Geverement ’ 
is an admirable statement of the constitutional development since 1858. 
There is a fine appreciation of ‘the dedicated lives’ lived by the first 
generation of civil servants: ‘If the roots of British rule have gone deep 
into the soil of India, if mediaevalism be really going to be uprooted hence 
and to make room for the upgrowth of modernity to a long and vigorous 
prime, it is they who have created the miracle, their husbandry, their 
faith, and their devotion.’ The newer generation drifted away from 
sympathy with those they ruled. They found a more frequent and quicker 
intercourse with the outside world, ‘life was fuller and more civilized 
than had till then been possible in India. But their discontent with it was 
the more poignant.’ The rapid change that has passed over the spirit 
of modern India is forcibly summarized: ‘ Education followed; foreign 
not merely in outward look and form, but foreign through and through 
to the spirit of Indian culture; preaching the supremacy of the individual 
conscience, the right as well as the duty of individual action and individual 
judgement, the dignity of the individual soul; an education mundane, 
political, democratic, recognizing nothing higher than the reason of man 
and the experience of mankind.’ So came the thirst for self-government, 
‘as for the mystical waters of the fabled spring of eternal life’. Dis 
illusionment was bound to follow such radiant expectations, and we in the 
Western world, who have hoped and suffered so much from self-government. 
should regard these aspirations at once with sympathy and compassion. 
The author believes that the Indian spirit of edmiration and veneration 
for British ideals and politics was finally changed by the failure of the 
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government in 1892, the era of Lord Cross’s Indian Councils Act, to seize 
the psychological moment and make a genuine beginning, however small, 
of representative institutions. His eager advocacy of further progress 
still leaves him fair to the pioneers of the past. To Lord Morley he attri- 
butes the credit of saving the cause of progressive constitutional reform 
in India: ‘ The friction and delays he overcame were immense ; in order to 
be able to overcome them at all, he had to reduce his scheme to the indis- 
pensable minimum, to claim for its character, tendency, and effects much 
less than was justly due to it, and to keep his own authorship of it in the 
background.’ 
A few words of criticism remain to be written. The style is very 
unequal. It is often forcible and picturesque, occasionally it rises to real 
eloquence, sometimes it sinks to sheer fustian and bathos. There are 
disconcerting lapses into slang phraseology, e. g. ‘ grousing and grumbling ’ 
and unhappy experiments in word-coining. The reviewer is not enamoured 
of the adjective ‘ riverine’ or the substantive ‘ urge’. Two mistakes of 
fact may be noted for correction in a future edition. It is an error (though 
an error that has received the support of Sir Courtenay Ilbert in his 
Government of India) tb say that the East India Company was ever a 
Regulated Company. Even in the days of the Separate Voyages, the 
E.1.C. was technically a joint stock and was fundamentally different 
from the regulated form of association. Of Hastings’s councillors, it was 
Monson who died in 1776, and the month of his death was September: 
Clavering’s life closed in August 1777. P. E. Roserts. 


The Later Periods of Quakerism. By Rurvs M. Jones, D.D. 2 vols. © 
(London: Macmillan, 1921.) : 


Firreen years have passed since this task of a developed history of 
Quakerism was planned. It had its origin in the keen mind of John 
Wilhelm Rowntree, but he died before he could\make any personal con- 
tribution to the execution of it. The task then devolved mainly upon his: 
friend, Professor Jones,.and these two volumes from his hand mark the 
completion of it. It is a fine scheme, finely executed. To the complete 
history in six volumes Dr. Jones had previously contributed the two 
that serve as introduction, while Mr. W. C. Braithwaite was responsible 
for The Beginnings of Quakerism (1912) and The Second Period of Quakerism 
(1919). In some ways the problem of writing the closing part of the 
history is more difficult than that presented by the earlier volumes. The 
mtrinsic interest is less, and the nearer the events recorded the more 
delicate is the task of recording and appraising them. Dr. Jones writes 
with a full knowledge and intimate sympathy, but not without a balanced 
criticism and an awareness that takes note of changes, declensions, and 
shortcomings in the society. Two strong influences to which it reacted 
are especially brought out. The first is the wave of Quietism that assaulted 
religious life in the seventeenth century; and though by no means all 
would agree with his account of Quietiam in general, all will recognize 
the interest of his account of its influence on the Friends. The second 
is the English Evangelicalism, starting with the Wesleyan movement, 
* See ante, xxxv. 286. 
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and then broadening out on to wider ground. This was in itself more 
alien than Quietism from the spirit of the society, and consequently its 
effect was more transformatory. While in England the society was able 
to preserve its unity not only in face of this, but in face also of more 
subversive tendencies of the eighteenth century, in America it was not so 
fortunate ; and Dr. Jones, who naturally devotes considerable space to the 
history of the society in America, gives a detailed account of the separations. 
It is interesting to compare these volumes with another kiudred series, 
Bremond’s Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux en France, of which 
the first five volumes have now appeared. There is much that is 
common to the two undertakings—the same period, the same leisurely 
method with numerous quotations from forgotten writers, the same 
attempt io describe inner qualities of the soul; but the differences are 
more marked and more significant. In some ways Dr. Jones is more 
wide-seeing than Bremond ; at any rate he shows the greater appreciation 
of what was going on elsewhere outside his own particular field. But 
the human scope of one book is large, while that of the other is com- 
paratively small. And here it is the French book that has the advantage. 
It is a amall world, the Quaker world, and few outside it will fail to wonder 
whether it was worth while to have written on such a scale.. The very 
size of the history militates against its making more widely understood 
the very fascinating ideals and achievements of the society. It is, after 
all, family history on an extended scale, the history of a group of like- 
minded people, who starting with a similarity of natural temperament 
have been led on to a similarity of religious experience, and have coalesced 
into a society where they can support and reinforce one anothér. “Tithe 
early days when they imagined that the whole world ought to be like 
themselves, and set out heroically, if quixotically, to make it so, it was a 
beau geste. But when they resigned themselves to be a peculiar people, 
they resigned also the claim of their history to be more than a family 
affair; the history of a very distinguished, always honourable, often 
heroic, family, no doubt; and, as such, it will always have interested 
readers, and an inspiring 2fect. But with Bremond we are in s larger 
world, richer in initial tempers.nent, richer in religious experience, with 
- less feeling of spiritual aristocfacy and more of religious fellowship and 
democratic brotherhood. Ther® is a sameness about the Quaker portraits 
which contrasts markedly with the variety of French saintliness. You 
are glad to spend a week with the first, and will enjoy and profit by it ; 
while you would wish to spend a year with the second. In any case, 
however, you will offer warm thanks to the authors of this Quaker history 
for a very welcome week. W. H. Frene. 


~ 


Lord Hood and the Defence of Toulon. By J. Houtann Rose (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1922.) 


TuErs is an element of the paradoxical, which is at the same time nila 
appropriate, in the fact that the first volume published by Dr. Holland 
Rose in his new capacity as professor of naval history at Cambridge should 
be concerned with an episode in which the navy was after all not engaged 
on its own business, but was trying to perform a task properly belonging 
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to the army, for which it was iteelf in every way ill fitted. Lord Hood's 
attempt to defend Toulon’is a most instructive episode, and it was well 
that an effort should be made to deal with it from the British point of view. 
Dr. Rose has been able to bring a good deal of new evidence to light, 
particularly in the shape of Hood’s correspondence and some private letters 
to Pitt and Dundas written by Lord Mulgrave, who was the senior British 
military officer at Toulon Yuring the earlier part of the occupation. The 
value of the volume is greatly enhanced by the seventy pages or 20 of 
appendixes which contain much of this evidence and enable the reader to 
some extent to check Dr. Rose’s conclusions, for there are one or two 
points in which Dr. Rose does not seem to have fully brought out the 
bearings of the story. 

What stands out clearly from the narrative of the occupation is that 
if one of the main causes for the allies’ failure was the want of vigorous and 
harmonious co-operation between the different members of the First 
Coalition, the other was just as certainly the fact that the British fleet had 
to be employed outside its proper sphere, that for want of adequate military 
force the fleet was tied down to Toulon and could not discharge its own 
proper tasks—Dr. Rose shows this very clearly (see chapter iv)—and that 
it was at a very great disadvantage when it tried to match the guns of its 
battleships agginst the land batteries of the French. These latter were 
easy to conceal and far harder for the ships to hit than were the ships for 
the shore guns: Sydney Smith hit the nail on the head when he wrote that 
ships of the line were little use against forts, and that ‘ small vessels with 
heavy artillery ’ were‘ the only species of force that can act with advantage 
on a coast’ (p. 66, cf. p. 88). But had an adequate military force been 
promptly forthcoming the opening of Toulon might have been turned to 
good account, might indeed have made a considerable change in the 
military situation, which at the end of 1793 had by no means taken a 
decisive turn against the Coalition. Dr. Rose, perhaps, goes unduly far in 
saying that ‘no event of that age was more fruitful in consequences’ 
(p. 90), but he seems well inside the bounds of probability when he declares 
that the scale might have been turned by the arrival of the two British 
battalions on their way from Gibraltar when Toulon fell, or of the 5,000 
Austrians, whom Dundas seems to have reckoned as part of the garrison 
the moment their dispatch was promised. He shows that the narrowness 
of the mazgin by which the republicans achieved success ‘ ought to dispose 
of the oft-repeated assertion that the defence of Toulon was fore-doomed 
to failure’ (p. 86), and that the mere presence of Napoleon among the 
besiegers did not render the place untenable. Indeed Bonaparte’s much- 
vaunted discovery that the La Grasse heights were the tactical key to 
Toulon is somewhat diminished in importance when it becomes clear that 
Hood and Lord Mulgrave had already anticipated the discovery and were 
only prevented from securing the position effectively by their want of men. 

Dr. Rose may claim to liave proved that Toulon might under other 
circumstances have been succ: ssfully defended, and that Hood, if a little 
too optimistic in his views, of the situation, displayed an energy and a spirit 
which were the mainstay of the defence and was far from quarrelling with 
the soldiers or adopting towards them the ‘ contemptuous attitude’ with 
which Mr. Fortescue has on somewhat inadequate evidence credited him 
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(p. 88). Indeed David Dundas testified that Hood had been unremitting in 
his efforts to help the troops. Still one cannot help feeling that Dr. Rose has 
never quite got to the root of the failure, or at any rate never points it out 
with proper emphasis. The root of the failure layat home. Thefleet was sent 
to the Mediterranean with instructions so indefinite that one wonders what 
Pitt and Dundas thought they would achieve by sending it out. They talk 
- vaguely of assisting our allies, but do not seem to have ever contemplated 
how that was to be done or what the fleet could do if the Toulon fleet 
declined battle. When the royalist rising in Provence placed a splendid 
- opening in their hands they made no adequate effort to send out promptly 
a body of troops capable of improving the opportunity, but relied on paper 
promises from unstable, jealous, and quarrelling allies. If there were some 
British soldiers at Toulon it was only because, owing to the inadequacy of 
our naval as well as our military preparations, they were serving on the 
fleet in lieu of marines or to make up the shortage in the seamen. So 
we have soldiers trying to take the place of sailors.and ships and sailors 
trying to do the work of soldiers, and, as the inevitable result, a far- 
reaching and costly failure. Pitt was not ready for war in 1793—despite 
Dr. Rose’s eulogies of his ‘ wise and liberal ’ expenditure on the navy (p. 5) 
the fact remains that Hood’s fleet did not reach the Mediterranean till four 
months after the rupture with France—and when war came he took as his 
adviser Dundas, who on his record in the matter of Toulon alone is convicted 
of incompetence and ignorance. C. T. ATxrnson. 


ae . _- a 


The Island of Roses and her Eleven Sisters, or the Dodecanese from the Earliest 
Time down to the Present Day. By Micnart D. Voronaxis, Litt.D. 
(London: Macmillan, 1922.) 


Tue Italian occupation of the thirteen Southern Spotades since 1912 has 
produced a number of publications, either describing their monuments 
or intended for purposes of propaganda.’ But the present is the first 
attempt that has been made to write a consecutive history of the twelve 
or, counting Leipsé as a separate entity, thirteen islands. To compose 
a history of Rhodes is easy ; but, with the occasional exception of Kés, 
the other islands, alike in antiquity and the middle ages, scarcely possessed 
a separate life of their own, but followed in her orbit. Occasionally Nisyros 
furnished, during the lordship of the Assanti of Ischia, a chapter to the 
record of Italian feudalism in Greek waters, while the Venetian rulers 
of Astypélaia, Karpathos, and Kdsos were distinctive personalities, and 
Kdsos played a prominent part in the Greek war of independence. 

Dr. Volonakis is a scholar, who was one of the Dodecanesian delegates 
at the Peace Conference. The present book represents him in the former 
quality, and it seems, therefore, unfortunate that he was advised to 
preface an historical work by a portrait and an electioneering address of 
President Harding. Otherwise, propaganda is kept in the background, 
and the chapter upon the Italian occupation is written with moderation 
and based upon documentary evidence which speaks for itself. The 
author’s personal familiarity with the islands has enabled him to give 
much local colour, which is specially noticeable in the geographical section. 

' See ante, xxxi. 309, and Zervos, Rhodes Capitale du Dodécanése (Paria, 1920). 
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The historical part is mainly devoted to ancient times. For the Byzantine 
chapter the author does not seem to have consulted the narrative of 
Nikephéros Blemmydes,' a first-class authority who was the guest of the 
‘Cesar’ Gabalés at Rhodes in 1233 and describes his host as an inde- 
pendent, hereditary ruler. A reference in a document published by 
Miklosich and Miller * shows that it was not Michael VIII but Theodore II 
Léskaris who made John Palaiolégos governor of Rhodes about 1256. The 
authority for our Richard I's stay there should be Geoffrey de Vinsauf. 
The name and castle of Castel Rosso (Kastellérizon)—the island which 
the Italians received in 1921—are found long before Heredia’s time in 
Ludolph’s ‘ Journey to the Holy Land ’* between 1336 and 1341. The 
cession of this island by Pope Nicholas V to Alfonso of Aragon and Sicily 
in 1450 deserves mention in view of its recent fate. Dr. Volonakis expresses 
a more favourable view of the Knights’ rule than some historians, and 
thinks that the islanders preferred it to that of the Turk. 

During the Turkish period Syme came into special prominence. As 
M. Chaviaras has shown from documents, Syme was the first of the ‘ privi- 
leged islands’, a term which included Ikaria and Kastellérizon, but 
excluded Rhodes and Kés, because Syme and the eleven other * privileged 
islands’ had voluntarily submitted. Thus, the term ‘ Dodecanese’ has 
three meanings, as the author points out: (1) in Byzantine times, the 
Cyclades, the later Duchy of Naxos; (2) in Turkish times, the islands of 
Kalymnos, Léros, Nisyros, Télos, Syme, Chalke, Astypélaia, Karpathos, 
Késos, Pdtmos, Ikaria. and Kastellérizon; (3) since 1912 the islands 
occupied by the Italians under the treaty of Lausanne. Syme twice, i: 
1867 and 1885, pluckily resisted forcible attempts to infringe her privileges. 
and the action of Lords Stanley and Clarendon on behalf of the islanders 
is still remembered in the Dodecanese, which, against its wishes, was 
excluded from the Greek kingdom in 1830. The present position is that 
Italy, despite the Venizélos-Tittoni and Venizélos-Bonin agreements, 
declines to hand over to Greece the twelve islands (i. e. all, except Rhodes) 
promised in those agreements, on the ground that the treaty of Sévres 
(under which she has received Kastellérizon) has not been ratified. 

The book is beautifully illustrated, and contains a pleasing introduc- 
tion by Professor Myres, a connoisseur of the Southern Sporades. 

Wittram Micier. 


_ Papers of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851. seak by 


Mary Froyp Wittiams. (Academy of Pacific Coast History, Berkeley : 
University of California Press, 1921.) 

History of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851, By Many 
Froyp Witttams, (Berkeley ; University of California, 1921.) 


THovon not among the older states of the union, California has @ history 
already told at great length and based upon a priceless collection of docu- 
ments, As the late Professor Morse Stephens wrote in the preface to the 
firet of the two volumes now before us, Mr. H. H. Bancroft made his 


' Ed, Teubner, pp. 61-2. * Acta et Diplomate Grarca Medii Aevi, vi. 198. 
* De Itinere Tervae Sanctae Liber, p. 28. 
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collection for the purpose of writing his own history of the Pacific coast. 
This was done in some thirty-nine volumes. His library was purchased 
by the regents of the university of California and conveyed to Berkeley 
in 1906. The present age, Mr. Stephens notes, is more wishful to form 
its own opinion of the evidence than to accept that of the collector of the 
documents, and very naturally. California exhibits a phase of frontier life 
under unexampled conditions, and perhaps as characteristic a set of 
documents as any are the records of the committee of vigilance of San 
Francisco of 1851. Issues, too, are involved which are still living and 
difficult. 

The position briefly was this. The country was to be conquered in 
war by the states, or to be ceded under treaty by Mexico. In the one case 
certain rules applied, in the other quite another set of rules. Two civiliza- 
tions were represented—the Mexican republican variant of the Spanish, 
and the frontier type of the American. There were American military 
commandants, regular and a shade irregular, and American naval men. 
There was old Spanish law as used by Mexico to be administered after 
the declaration of peace, and very typical Americans were elected as 
alcaldes to administer it. There was the general American idea of what 
law and government ought to be. Enough opportunity for clashing was 
provided already, when gold was discovered, and a diluvies of the un- 
desirables of many nations swamped everything: Chilenos and Sidney 
convicts (ticket-of-leave men and others, men and women), Irish and 
Asiatics ; and the eastern and southern states contributed their quota. 
Spanish land grants and the more obvious rules of the Decalogue were 
swept aside. At last the reputable elements of the community could no 
longet endure the corfibination of fiichecked rufianism ant™interm or 
paralytic and corrupt government. The state was organized in self- 
defence, but even so the municipal authorities were unequal to their task. 

Then was formed the committee of vigilance of San Francisco in 1851, 
which was copied in a number ‘of other towns. Legend and history have 
both been busy with its story; and bound up with men’s judgements 
upon it are prejudices and preconceptions and other factors of great 
significance, the American——perhaps one should say the Jeffersonian— 
faith in the sense and sufficiency of the average citizen, and the negro 
question as lynch law bears upon it. Both of these last are apt to modify 
men's opinions of the popular court, organized or improvised indepen- 
dently of the regular government. 

Hence the importance to Californians, to Americans generally, and to 
others, of this careful reprint of the original records of the committee. 
It comprises masses of notes taken at various trials, ill spelt at times 
and constantly unpunctuated, quite authentic notes which show how 
carefully persona accused were tried and how thoroughly evidence was 
sifted. Other passages of the records deal with the members of the 
committee and its finances, the latter very difficult problem. It bad 
no prison or other means of housing or feeding its prisoners, and they 
had to be housed and fed ; they had also to be arrested, and this implied 
travel and search, both costly. Altogether the volume is a great bundle 
of the raw material of life under very interesting conditions. 
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The other volume began apparently as an historical introduction to 
the committee’s papers, a very necessary addition to them, as the threads 
will obviously be very much mixed in a volume that is written up day 
by day. Miss Williams did her work thoroughly, and has produced a 
well-written and sane book, which sets out with interest and clearness 
‘the conditions of the times and the society, gives us a very fair idea of 
a good many leading characters in the story, protagonists of good and 
evil, and brings home the situation and the problem with great sympathy 
and skill, while all is checked by full references to the records in 
the other volume. She goes beyond the period covered by the records, 
however, and surveys the later history of the committee in 1856, and 
indeed somewhat briefly down to 1877. She concludes with a survey of 
lynch law as a national problem, and gives her judgement that, after 
ull, while the committee of vigilance did in 1851 and for some time after 
reduce the amount of crime and so far better the conditions of life, it was 
not the real road to permanent improvement. One deduces indeed that 
its honourable record has served as a cover for deeds alien altogether to 
the minds of the promoters of the committee. The Ku-Klux Klan and 
the South Carolina mob of to-day may claim affiliation only too securely. 
If the San Francisco men took evidence and tested it, and the South 
Carolina men do not, the difference is only one of degree; in kind their 
work is the same: it is outside the operations of an ordered community. 
Miss Williams brings out the very great difference between British and 
American control of societies\equally mixed and irregular in lands equally 
unreclaimed and equally stimulative to crime and restlessness; and it 
is significant. The theories of Jefferson have not historically been opera- 
tive in forming the English mind, and that is a great deal. But that may 
be a personal reflexion of the reviewer, and his duty is perhaps discharged 
when he commends the work of Miss Williams as well done and of 
importance. T. R. Grover. 


Storia della Storiografia Italiana nel Secolo Decimonono. By BrxepetTo 
Croce. 2 vols. (Bari: Laterza, 1921.) 


Ix January 1914, while staying with Professor Fueter at Zurich, Signor 
Croce planned to remedy a deficiency which he observed in his host's 
work on modern historiography, and he has carried out his promise with 
characteristic thoroughness. Croce’s conception of history cannot but 
render him exacting in his valuation of the work of nineteenth-century 
Italian historians, and we must be the more wary in criticizing this book 
because this Review is in some ways comparable to the Italian pcciodicals 
which Croce condemns unsparingly as the outcome of the ‘ philological 
méthod’ which came into fashion during an age which Acton named 
'‘ documentary ’ and Croce characterizes as dominated by ‘ positivism ’. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century Italians, as well as other 
people, were overcome, as Croce writes, by the passion for history.. The 
unorganized collections of ‘ mere documents’ or ‘ mere facta’ which had 
been so laboriously got together during the eighteenth century were no 
longer felt to be satisfactory. Vico’s philosophy in conjunction with social 
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and political conditions convinced Italians that history was necessary 
to them, for history was held to mean development, and so led to the 
conception of progress, no matter whether that idea was understood in 
a theistic or pantheistic sense. These transcendental historians did not 
refrain from pronouncing moral judgements on the facts which they 
recorded, but, according to Croce, facts qua facts are ‘ rational’ and ‘ in- 
evitable ', and thus above the judgement of historians; and in general 
Italians were unable, during the first part of the century, to keep abreast 
of the progress of ‘ philolugical ' erudition which was so marked in Germany. 
The works of Botta and Colletta were attempts at reviving a purely literary 
or humanistic treatment of history at a time when the gradual growth of 
national feeling was bringing about a revival in the study of pre-Roman 
and medieval ages at the expense of the Roman and renaissance pericds. 
The national aspirations and programmes reacted upon historiography ; 
there were historians of neo-Guelph tendencies such as Manzoni, Troya, 
Balbo, and Gioberti, and historians who, in opposition to the former, 
named themselves Ghibellines. But none of the latter, neither Niccolini, 
Ranieri, Vannucci, nor La Farina, were able to do more than elaborate 
some of Machiavelli’s sayings which had no longer any value; they were 
as transcendental and biased as their rivals without possessing merits 
equal to theirs. Younger men perceived the ‘ philosophical’ errors of 
their predecessors. and attempted to write ‘ scientific’ history, excluding 
all philosophic preoccupations from their works, and, though peculiar 
circumstances allowed one of them, Amari, to write the fine Storia del 
Vespro, their works were generally fragmentary : witness those of Roma- 
gnosi, Cattaneo, and Blanch. The ‘scientific’ method was more likely to 
bear good fruits when historians dealt with particular institutions, but 
then the difficulty arose of harmonizing the history of these particular 
institutions with general history. Spaventa and. De-Sanctis, haxing——.. 
accepted and developed Hegelian idealism, solved the difficulty: their 
works marked a vast improvement on anything which their predecessors 
or their contemporaries had written, and De Sanctis’s history of Italian 
literature was a masterpiece. This improvement is connected by 
Croce with the events of 1848, which showed both the neo-Guelph and the 
neo-Ghibelline theories to be unsound; but the time had come when 
philosophic speculation began to wither in Italy as in the rest of Europe. 
In Italy the failure of the revolution of 1848 caused men to lose faith 

in idealism and turn to positivism. Vico’s ascendancy was supplanted by 
Galileo's. A new scientific spirit permeated historiography. Mere facts 
became all-important, and out of this tendency grew the new ‘ philo- 
logical’ school which only aimed at tracing and critically editing new 
documents. Stch a method was incompatible with the writing of real 
history. Although research workers, learned periodicals, and regional 
historical societies all contributed material, ‘ philologists’ were able to 
marshall them into chronological order, but unable to weld them into 
conclusive appreciations. Rajna, d’Ovidio, Novati, Pais, Cipolla, Siragusa, 
Crivellucci, Monticolo, Torraca, Rossi, Cian, and many others are briefly 
taken into consideration and summarily condemned. Croce does not deny 
that they fulfilled a useful task in sifting facts, but relegates all of them 
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to the class of ‘ philologists ’.. Only a few are dealt with less severely, those 
who had been trained during the preceding period, as De Leva and Coni- 
paretti, and were thus enabled to react against the excesses of positivism. 
But younger men completely failed in this respect, though several among 
them realized the barrenness of their work. Their works were as learned 
as they were dry and tedious, and they made no appeal to the general 
public of cultivated readers. The revival, however, did not come about 
by any conscious effort, but in a circuitous way. The world had been 
conceived naturalistically by the positi and the socialistic doctrine 
had become their ethics ; by degrees immanent idealism and a materialistic 
interpretation of history came to the fore, having as their exponents 
Arturo Labriola and Achille Loria. Thus history was no longer com- 
pletely divorced from philosophy, and younger scholars of socialistic 
tendencies set about to interpret the past from their particular political 
point of view; they called themselves ‘ economic-juridical historians ’, 
and a few among them, Salvemini, Volpe, Rodolico, and Caggese, succeeded 
in giving a new interpretation to certain medieval and modern historical 
events, Croce thinks that these living historians, wedding methodical 
research to speculative views, have helped Italian historiography to a 
considerable advance, but that the ultimate triymph can be realized only 
by scholars who have a sound philosophical preparation and who are 
idealists. Of such historians there are very few ; Croce names none, but 
implies that he is himself their leader and model. Judging from this work 
we should say that the new ‘ school’ will provide interesting and well- 
informed books making no claim to impartiality in their treatment of 
the past. C. Fouiexo. 


Norsk Historisk Videnskap i Femti Ar 1869-1919. (Kristiania : Grondahl, 
1920.) 


Tuts jubilee volume of the Norwegian Historical Union, edited by Pro- 
fessor Halvdan Koht with four colleagues, is designed to survey the 
scientific work of Norsemen in the domain of their national history during 
the last half-century. Ten living scholars explain the contribution of 
some ‘120 Norwegian historians, for whom the Historical Union has 
formed a valuable link and spur. The successive chapters treat of historical 
writing and popular growth, theories of Norwegian history, research, 
sources, archaeology, art and culture, legend, the history of literature, 
recent research in local history, genealogy, and the history of the Historical 
Union itself. Repetitions are of course inevitable, but in a work of this 
kind an occasional suggestion of a stage army is of small account. What 
more embarrasses a foreign reader is that Dr. Koht’s excellent chapters — 
are written in that artificial dialect in which the nationalism of some 
distinguished Norwegians finds expression. _ 

The volume clearly sets forth how, little more than fifty years ago, the 
question before Norsemen was whether their country should be Norwegian 
or Scandinavian, a question which inspired and coloured the writing of 
history, and to the solution of which history has contributed not a little. 
The triumph of J. KE. Sars over Birkeland has epitomized later Norwegian 
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history. In their struggle for independence the Norwegians have turned 
for inspiration to works which showed their country as independent 
both on the eve of the Danish and of the Swedish dominations. Now, 
Dr. Koht suggests, they should look to history to nourish the self-con- 
sciousness of the various classes of society in their mutual struggle. 
Dr. Worm- Miiller emphasizes the importance of the fundamental question, 
‘ Shall Norway be an independent realm or merely a link in a Scandinavian 
union !’ This question appears in the immigration hypothesis of Gerhard 
Scheming and his conception of Norway as vagina gentium ; in the bitter 
view of N. Wergeland, J. C. Berg, and Lange that Denmark’s crimes caused 
Norway's collapse ; in the new immigration theory of Keyser and Munch 
and their struggle to make the literature of the Eddas and Sagas Norse ; 
in H. Wergeland’s famous discourse of the two sundered semicircles, and his 
later attempt to find the connexion in Norwegian history. We meet it 
again in Birkeland’s and Aschehoug’s Scandinavian-coloured conception 
of Norway's relation to Denmark during their union, as also in Yngvar 
Nielsen’s Swedish-unionist view, but with the greatest force and con- 
sciousness of aim in Sars’ powerful ‘ Udsigt’. Not until 1905, when 
Norway finally answered it by plébiscite, could the social and economic 
factors seriously assert themselves. Such is the prelude to a notable 
record of a notable achievement. W. F. Reppaway. 


The Place-names of Lancashire. By E1tert Exwatt, Professor of English 
in the University of Lund. (Manchester: University Press; London : 
Longmans, 1922.) 


Tue chief distinguishing feature of Professor Ekwall’s book, as compared 
with other works on the place-names of English districts, is that it is 
' primarily intended to furnish’ data “for historical investigation. ~The--~ 
special researches embodied in this volume may be regarded as a portion 
of a more general inquiry, which the author has pursued for many years, 
respecting the extent and distribution of the Scandinavian settlements in 
the north-western portion of England. Dr. Ekwall began his book more 
than twelve years ago, and had already brought it a long way towards 
completion when the appearance (in 1911) of a work of smiilar scope by 
Professor Wyld and Dr. Hirst caused him for a time to abandon his in- 
tention of publication, although the material he had collected was on the 
whole fuller than that contained in the other book. In the end, however, 
he came to the conclusion that neither Mr. Wyld’s volume, nor that on the 
same subject published in 1913 by Mr. John Sephton, had supplied the 
need which his own work was intended to meet. He therefore decided to 
continue the preparation of his book, supplementing his former researches 
so far as he had opportunity, and availing himself of all the light to be 
found in the two books on Lancashire place-names, and in the writings 
of English and Scandinavian scholars treating of local etymology and 
cognate subjects. The task has taken a long time to accomplish, but the 
delay has been abundantly fruitful. The volume now published jointly 
by the Manchester University Press and the Chetham Society is beyond 
all doubt the best existing work on the place-names of an English county. 
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It is Dr. Ekwall’s merit that he has recognized, as few of his predecessors 
have done, that for the interpretation of place-names linguistic methods 
are inadequate, and may often be misleading unless supplemented by 
topographical and historical research. He very frequently appeals to the 
physical character or situation of a place as a means of deciding between 
two alternative etymologies of its name. The names of rivers or streams 
and hills, which writers on place-names usually neglect, are carefully 
enumerated, and such etymological light as is available is brought to bear 
on them. One advantage that Dr. Ekwall has over those who have 
previously written on Lancsshire names is that he has sufficient knowledge 
of Celtic philology to enable him to discuss with some profit the British 
element in the nomenclature of the county, which has hitherto been 
almost wholly ignored. 

The names treated of in the book are arranged not alphabetically but 
in geographical order, according to the hundreds and the (original) parishes. 
The advantage of this method may be seen from the concluding chapter 
entitled ‘Summary of Results’, which shows the relative frequency of 
Anglian, Scandinavian, and British names in the various parts of the 
county. Dr. Ekwall tecognizes the need for caution in drawing historical 
inferences from the etymological evidence ; but there can be no doubt 
that this evidence is valuable if wisely used. The geographical method of. 
arrangement has sometimes a critical value; when on formal grounds 
& name seems to admit of equally probable explanations from more than 
one language, it may be of consequence to know what is the linguistic 
character of the names in the immediate neighbourhood. 

As Lancashire has very few early records, and there is no likelihood . 
that many more will ever be discovered, the etymology of a large pro- 
portion of the names of the county will probably always remain uncertain. 
Hardly any of the names are mentioned in pre-Conquest writings; a few 
occur in Domesday Book, but even there the spelling is often phonetically 
ambiguous; the great majority are traceable no further back than the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. Further difficulty arises from the mixed 
character of the Lancashire local nomenclature, to which three languages 
—Angliah, Scandinavian, and British—have contributed. It is therefore 
not Dr. Ekwall’s fault that he often hesitates between two or more alter- 
native etymologies, even where previous investigators have seen no reason 
for doubt. Scholars who are aware of the difficulties of the inquiry will 
probably be surprised at the large amount of secure positive result that he 
has been able to attain by the skilful use of topographical and historical 
data, and of the analogies of local nomenclature in Britain and Scandinavia. 
Even where the precise etymology of a name remains uncertain, he has 
often succeeded in determining with a high degree of probability the 
language to which it belongs; and this is very frequently the most im- 
portant matter from the historical point of view. 

As a model of scientific method and thoroughness of research this 
admirable volume cannot be too strongly commended to all future in- 
vestigators of English local etymology. Henry Brapwey. 
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S: hort Notices 


As Professor Keith puts it in his foreword to Mr. Narendra Nath Law’s 
Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity (London: Milford, 1921), ‘ India offers 
nothing that can be regarded as a serious theory of’ politics in the wider 
sense of that term. But there was an intensive study of the practical 
aspect of government and of the relations between states.’ As far as 
Mr. Narendra Nath Law's book deals with this latter side of kingship it is 
welcome and useful. In the centre of the study stands the examination 
of Kautiliya Arthasistra, a treatise on administrative law and practice, 
the Dandanits which kings and their officials had to be specially instructed 
in. The author does not restrict himself, however, to an analysis of: the 
contents of this particular treatise, but draws on all available sources of 
information, including the great epics, in order to reconstitute the precepts 
of the statecraft of ancient India. He notices also the indications of 
different arrangements of an oligarchical and even of a ‘ democratic’ 
kind testifying to local customs which gave prominence to tribal councils. 
One aspect of the prevailing monarchical power—the religious one—is 
treated naturally with a great wealth of details. Unfortunately Mr. 
Narendra Nath Law has thought it necessary to supplement his chapters 
on the subject by lengthy disquisitidns of thagic and tefigious sources of ~ 
political authority. Facts from the life of primitive tribes of Australia and 
other ethnographic materials are brought in without much discretion and 
accuracy, while references to Sir James Frazer, Andrew Lang, Sir Henry 
Maine, Mr. F. W. Thomas, &c., are marshalled for the sake of establishing 
certain rather vague views as to the part played by magic and by religion 
in political development. Readers may, however, easily put aside these 
superfluous chapters and look for valuable indications in the pages dedi- 
cated to the technique of royal administration. P.V 


Mr. F. E. Pargiter has given in his Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 
(London : Milford, 1922) the final results of his elaborate and painstaking 
researches in the Puranas and the epics, undertaken in the hope of shedding 
fresh light on early Indian history. Full recognition should be accorded 
to the care with which he has carried out his task, for work on the Purdnas, 
in the absence of critical texts, is disheartening in the extreme. It is, 
however, impossible to hold that Mr. Pargiter has succeeded in his main 
object, the discovery of an historical tradition current among the 
Keatriyas or ruling class, and giving a correct account of events im- 
perfectly and inaccurately recorded by priestly tradition. The Brahmins 
with their claims to intellectual supremacy are by no means universally 
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popular in modern India, and European scholars also have engaged in 
the effort to abate their pretensions. The attempt to credit the Kgatriyas 
with the origination of the philosophy of the Upanigads may now be said 
to be discredited, but there is prima facie greater plausibility in the con- 
tention that it was among the ruling class that traditions of dynasties 
were preserved. The matter is obviously not one to be settled by a priori 
arguments and Mr. Pargiter’s contentions meet with difficulties which 
are doubtless unsurmountable. The reasons why the history of the Vedic 
period must be based on the Sambhitds, the Br&hmanas, and the older 
Upanigads and not on the epics or Purdnas are simple. The Vedic texts 
in question date from, say, 1200 to 500 B.c.; the text of the most important 
works was preserved with jealous care in the priestly schools in a manner 
which rendered interpolation or change difficult and improbable; the 
events recorded were often contemporaneous or comparatively recent in 
date, and are referred to incidentally. In the case of the Purinas we have 
not a single text which in its present form we can date before a. D. 600; 
the text of these works has been from the first unprotected from change 
and the information is deliberately given as historical. Even the epics, 
though they yield less material for Mr. Pargiter’s purpose, are of late 
redaction, and of interpolated and uncertain text. When, therefore, we 
are asked to accept Mr. Pargiter’s eclectic reconstruction of tradition 
from these authorities, it is obvious that an impossible strain is being 
' placed on our credulity. In the epics and Pur&nas we can see nothing 
but attempts, often very divergent, to patch together confused and often 
entirely unhistorical traditions. Mr. Pargiter, however, meets this obvious 
conclusion with the following dictum: ‘In ancient times men knew 
perfectly well the difference between truth and falsehood, as abundant 
proverbs and sayings show. It was natural, therefore, that they should 
discriminate what was true and preserve it ; and historical tradition must 
be considered in this light.’ But it is sufficient answer to this remarkable 
view to point out that the accounts which we find in the Puranas of post- 
Vedic history, where some measure of verification is possible, are discredit- 
ably inaccurate, and the genealogies of princes in later inscriptions are 
frequently utterly false, while accounts of contemporary events are distorted 
almost bevond recognition. There is no ground to hold that early tradition 
was superior in quality. Nor is it easy to see any reason for persisting in 
the view that the Purdnas preserve for us a tradition current among the 
Kgatziyas as opposed to the Brahmins. The sharp contrast drawn between 
Brahmin and Keatriya is vitiated by oblivion of the fact of the existence 
of the Brahmin as Purohita or domestic priest, who had every motive 
for celebrating the feats of the king who protected him and through whom 
he exercised influence on politics. Even Mr. Pargiter admits that the 
Purdnas and the epics, as we have them, are essentially Brahminical, 
and in point of fact we have not the slightest reason to suppose that they 
were ever anything else. It is not surprising that the theories erected on 
foundations so unsound are hopelessly defective; it may safely be said 
that the historian of the Vedic age will be compelled to discard as idle all 
the suggestions of Mr. Pargiter in this regard, especially as the whole book 
» is full of the most naive and unscientific euhemerism. A. B. K. 


a < ’ 
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The essay by the late M. de Pachtére, a French archaeologist who lost 
his life on the Macedonian front in 1916, on La Table Hypothécaire de Veleia, 
which forms the 128th volume of the ‘ Bibliothéque de I'Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes’ (Paris: Champion, 1920), was well worth publishing, and is a model 
of careful research and close reasoning. The table of Veleia is excellently 
edited in the eleventh volume of the Corpus of Latin inscriptions, and fre- 
quent references are made to it by historians and archaeologists who have 
dealt with the alimenta and with Roman agriculture; but no one has 
before attacked in detail the problem of the location of the pagi mentioned 
in the inscription or the formation of the estates on which the mortgages 
were secured. M.de Pachtére has reached some interesting results. He 
has found traces of the various strata of population—Ligurian, Celtic, and 
Roman or Romanized—in the local and personal nomenclature, and has 
made a distinct contribution to economic history by tracing, so far as is 
possible, the disintegration and re-formation of the larger properties. 
He has also shown, by a ntinute examination of the figures, that the 
advances made to landowners were regulated by a definite percentage 
scale of the value of the estates pledged, and that the margin of security 
was raised during Trajan's reign. The map which aecompanies the volume 
is not his work, and is not altogether satisfactory : and there is a slight 
difficulty about the location of the Pagus Salutaris, which was on the 
confines both of Placentia and Parma. C, 


The intention of Mr. F. J. Foakes Jackson's Introduction to the History 
of Christianity, 4.p. 590-1314 (London : Macmillan, 1922), is to encourage 
its readers to pursue further the study of the middle ages. It treats in 
a general way the main features of the period in a series of somewhat 
disconnected chapters, ranging from Gregory the Great in the first to 
Dante’s Divine Comedy in the concluding chapter. Though it will no doubt ~ 
interest its readers, it will be a very unsafe guide to their further studies. 
It is full of the most amazing inaccuracies. To take one or two examples : 
on p. 83 the author describes the famous episode of the deposition of 
three rival popés, ‘in 1048 the Emperor Henry II made Syl Ill 
a prisoner for life in a monastery, and forced Benedict VIII to resign all 
his claims to the See. Gregory was also deposed and taken to Germany 
and interned in a monastery with his friend Hildebrand. ...’ Now the 
year was not 1048 but 1046, the emperor not Henry II but Henry III, 
and one of the popes was not Benedict VIII but Benedict IX; nor 
yet is the description of the fate of the three pontifis much more in 
accordance with fact. With due’ allowance for priuters’ errors, such 
carelessness is reprehensible and misleading to the student the book is 
intended to encourage. On p. 306 Mr. Foakes Jackson, in speaking of 
the development of the church in England, makes the statement that 
Thomas Becket was the first archbishop of Canterbury who was ‘a native 
of England’, and infers therefrom that Becket was a champion of English 
nationality. It is true that Thomas was born in London, but his father 
was a merchant of Rouen and his mother a native of Caen; by birth at 
any rate he was scarcely more English than his predecessors with whom he 
is contrasted, The book is almost devoid of foot-notes, and the only biblio- 
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graphical assistance consists in meagre lists of authorities at the conclu- 
sion of each chapter. These are unsatisfactory, often referring the reader 
to obvious books of reference or encyclopaedia articles. There is scarcely 
an allusion to recent works on the period. Possibly the author has over- 
looked them, for he tells us in the preface, ‘ Of recent years comparatively 
little interest has been displayed in the Middle Ages’. Asa matter of fact 
the quantity of important work done upon medieval history, even during 
the years of the war, is by no means inconsiderable. A table of contents 
would have been a useful addition to the book. A. L. P. 


Le Carte degli Archivi Reggiani fino al 1050, edited by Professor Pietro 
Torelli (Reggio-Emilia: Pubblicazione a cura della Re. Deputazione di 
Storia Patria, Sottosezione di Reggio-Emilia, 1921), is a collection of 
185 documents, beginning (if wé exclude the forged privilege of Gregory the 
Great which opens the volume) with the year 767. The early part of the book 
is disappointing, for of the first seventy documents only five represent new 
material. These are private documents ranging from 926 to 976. Most 
of the others have been printed in full by Muratori, Ughelli, Tiraboschi, 
Schiaparelli, and others; and of the rest six have been published in part. 
and six calendared. On the other hand, in the 115 décuments from 981 
to 10560 the proportion is entirely reversed : for of these only twelve have 
been published in full and twenty-nine in part; so that seventy-four of 
the number make their appearance for the a time. The main strength 
of the collection lies in the private documents, which throw a welcome 
light on local history in an obscure period. One feature about the book 
deserves men.ion: it is produced at the expense of the Banca Agricola 
Commerciale dj Reggio-Emilia, to commemorate the tenth anniversary 


of its foundation. This is an example which might well be followed in 
England. D. 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir Francie Palgrave, K.H., edited by 


his son, the late Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, are completed by the publication 


of vols. viii-x (Cambridge : University Press, 1922). The inclusion in the 
series of vol. viii, ‘Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages’, which contains 
two historical tales, one of them not previously printed, may seem hard to 
reconcile with the title given to the collection; but Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, in an excellent introduction, has so gracefully dealt with a 
number of statements which need to be ‘ somewhat modified ’ in the light 
of more recent study that the volume recovers an historical character. 
In vols. ix and x we are presented with the ‘ Reviews, Essays, and other 
Writings ’ which came from Palgrave’s pen between 1814 and 1843. They 
include the valuable introductions to the Rotuli Curiae Regiae (1835) and 
to the Ancient Kalendars and Inventories of the Treasury of His Majesty's 
Exchequer (1836). Mr. H. E. Malden, who has edited these volumes with 
notes and introductions, remarks about three of the articles here reprinted 
that they ‘ are in effect preliminary studies upon the subjects of Palgrave’s 
well-known volumes on the History of England in the Anglo-Sazon Period, 
the History of Normandy and England, and the English Commonwealth ’. 

This observation was well worth making: it warns the reader that the 
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three articles were printed in 1826, 1844, and 1845 (though the last was 
in fact never published), while the most considerable of the three books 
bears date between 1851 and 1864. The articles are important pioneer 
work, and have often been referred to as representing stages in historical 
criticism. It was in 1826, for instance, that Palgrave opened a new line 
of inquiry when he declared that ‘ Matthew of Westminster is a phantom 
who never existed’ (ix. 377), and demolished a then unquestioned authority 
when he condemned’ Ingulf of Croyland as ‘a mere monkish invention ’ 
(ix. 424). But it was very many years before either of these facts sank into 
the minds of historical teachers or writers. Palgrave’s discussion of Ingulf 
is still worth reading (ix. 418-26); and his whole article, though not 
free from capricious ventures, is altogether a memorable performance. 
Among other papers we may draw special attention to that on ‘ The 
Progress of Historical Enquiry in France’ (x. 1-40). R. L. P. 


Under the title of Monastic Life in the Middle Ages (London: Bell, 
1922), Cardinal Gasquet has published in book-form a number of articles 
written by him during the past forty years. Some of these have appeared 
in books or journals which have already come under notice in this Review. 
The remainder are well-written and interesting, though rather slight, 
sketches of some phases of medieval life. As contributions to historical 
knowledge they have less value. The cardinal is the resolute champion 
of the pre-Reformation church in England, and the thesis he is principally 
concerned to defend can best be described in his own words (p. 231): 
‘ history shows that they (the English monks) never introduced, or indeed 
needed, any startling reforming principles. As a whole, they secured and 
retained to the last the respect of the Catholic people of England.’ So 
he writes less as an historian than as an advocate, and selects and inter- _ 
prets his facts accordingly. Thus in his defence of Abbot Wallingford 
he dismisses as unfounded reports the charges of Archbishop Morton, 
though the latter speaks of the ‘ frequent relations of people worthy of 
credit’ (p. 21); on the other hand, he accepts implicitly the testimony of 
the community in favour of Wallingford, though the community were as 
much implicated in the charges as the abbot, and were therefore hardly 
impartial witnesses. Also, the testimony of the obituary to ‘the truly 
just victory’ of the abbot at Rome (p. 25) is in conflict with his own argu- 
ment. (p. 27) that victory really rested with Archbishop Morton; his 
attempt to reconcile the two is unconvincing. We think it unfortunate, 
too, that he has left the chapter on ‘ Adrian IV and Ireland ’ unrevised, 
in view of the criticisms of it, especially by Dr. Round in The Commune 
of London. The last and longest chapter—and perhaps the most im- 
portant—gives an account, from correspondence discovered in the 
Vatican Archives, of the very interesting relations of Great Britain with 
the Holy See from 1792 to 1806. It helps to remind us of the real service 
that the cardinal has rendered to the advance of historical knowledge. 
This liés less in his writings, useful as they have often been in breaking 
fresh ground, than in the encouragement and assistance he has so readily 
given to students in the great library which is under his ate a 
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Another large instalment has now appeared in print of the Registrum 
Johannis de Pontissara (Canterbury and York Society, parts lix, Lxiii, 
ixvi, 1918-20), and may be commended to all who try to understand the 
beauties, limitations, humours, and intricacies of medieval life. There 
are many documents relating to two remarkable popes—Celestine V, who 
flinched from a burden too heavy-for him, and Boniface VIII, who, though 
no fool, rushed in where angels fear to tread, and paid tragically the 
penalty of his indiscretions. A characteristic reflexion of his outlook is 
given on pp. 550-4, in the description of what was said and done in the 
Lateran in April 1303, when the pope came to terms with his enemy 
Albert of Austria, ‘that we with him may confound the pride of the 
French’. There is much valuable material for Edward I’s continental 
policy, for Bishop John was himself ‘ with horses and arms’ responsible 
for the protection of the Hampshire coast against French invasion (p. 506), 
and included in his register many war-time orders to others ad well as 
himself. A reference in an entry on p. 482 to the bishop's being busy at 
London ‘ hearing complaints against the bailiffs and ministers of Eleanor, 
once queen of England, our consort’, suggests work either in addition to 
or forming part of his general investigation of ministerial scandals.' 
Personal and diocesan matters of course bulk largely, but often throw 
light far afield. Such, for example, is the description given (pp. 568- 
73) of an inquiry held before the bishop at Rome into the qualifi- 
cations of one Payn, to whom Pope Boniface VIII wished a benefice in 
Winchester diocese if possible to be given. The six witnesses called, who 
all knew Payn personally, could not agree as to the place where his parents 
were born, or even as to whether his intimates called him ‘ the Englishman’ 
or ‘ the Saracen ', so the case was sent to England for further inquiry, with 
orders that if all was well Payn should have his benefice. The procedure 
suggests a more scrupulous attitude on the part of Boniface in bestowing 
favours in England than he has sometimes been credited with. Asa whole, 
this vuluable section of a valuable register provides at every turn and in 
every possible connexion new material for pondering upon, though not 


for solving, the historical problems of the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth century. H. J. 


The sixth volume of the Calendar of Fine Rolls, 1347-56 (London : 
Stationery Office, 1921), bears the imprint both of medieval and modern 
warfare, for the latter has sent its price up to £2 11s., while the former is 
written large on many of its entries. The economic and military historian 
alike will find much to interest them in its details of grants of wool or of 
tenths and fifteenths, with the means by which they were levied ; appoint- 
ments of keepers of castles and prisoners, or of custodians of alien religious 
houses or their dependencies ; purveyances of victuals for overseas, and 
orders to surveyors and arrayers of men-at-arms. There is an enter- 
taining list (pp. 437-8) of the miscellaneous cargo, ranging from cinders 
to silver spoons, found in a Scottish ship captured in the Tyne in 1355. 
The total value, estimated by the purchase price of each commodity in 
Flanders, amounted to £112 18s. 2d.; yet Edward III was apparently 
* See ane, xxxiii. 537. 
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in such financial straits that he was willing to hand over all the goods, or 
their equivalent in money, with the prisoners taken in the ship, and their 
ransoms, to one Nicholas de Rodom, so long as Nicholas would pay him 
£66 13s. 4d. within three months. The calendar is fulleof the minor 
vexations and delays which hampered medieval administration : officials 
too old, or too lazy, or too infirm, to do their work properly ; incompetent 
substitutes making mischief in the absence of their superiors; orders 
neglected or even defied. Not every one could make such: short work of 
other people’s deficiencies as did William Daunvers, yeoman of the house- 
hold. In February 1350 he had received a grant of 7}d. a day for wages 
and 40s. a year for robes, to be received from the sheriff of Southampton 
out of certain issues in his bailiwick. By March 1351 he had decided that 
this method did not ensure sufficiently ‘ prompt payment’, and secured 
a royal grant ‘that he may himself collect and levy the said farm and rent 
for life, retaining such sum as is required for his said wages and robes, and 
answering at the Exchequer for the balance ’ (p. 283). Attention may be 
drawn in conclusion to the orders (pp. 181, 226-7) issued in 1349 to the 
sheriffs of London, and in 1350 to twenty-eight escheators, to seize lands 
and tenements which the mendicant friars had acquired nominally to 
enlarge their dwellings, but actually to rent to laymen, ‘ whereas they 
ought to live by begging according to their rule’. H,. J. 


In a volume of nearly seven hundred pages, entitled Italian Social 
Customs of the Sixteenth Century (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1920), Dr. T. F. Crane has collected a mass of interesting material covering 
a somewhat wide range of topics. Beginning with the Provengal tenzon 
and joc-partit, he traces the development of these forms of social diversion _ 
and the transformations which they underwent on Italian soil. An 
analysis of Boccaccio’s romance Filocolo as illustrative of society at the 
court of King Robert of Naples marks the transition from Provence to 
Italy. From thence we are led through the revival of Platonic studies 
to the growth of academies and to the numerous treatises on love which 
were written in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. From love we pass 
to parlour games, in which the Sienese were acknowledged specialists, 
and to works on manners and etiquette. Among the more important 
treatises of which detailed analyses are given are Gli Asolani of Bembo, 
Castiglione’s 11 Cortegiano, Il Dialogo de’ Giuochi by Girolamo Bargagli of 
Siena, and La Civil Conversazione of Stefano Guazzo. The concluding 
chapters of the book are devoted to the influence of Italy upon the social 
customs of France, England Germany, and Spain. As a picture of 
renaissance society the book suffers somewhat from its very merits from 
the point of view of scholarship. The essential light-heartedness and charm 
of Italian social life cannot easily be captured amid elaborate analyses 
and exhaustive references. Nevertheless the most characteristic features 
of polite society in sixteenth-century Italy are there for those who have the 
perseverance to look for them. Dr. Crane writes of ‘the passion for 
conversation ’ which made the dialogue the most popular of literary forms, 
and changed the academies from learned bodies into companies of clever 
young men and women who met to amuse themselves in each other’s 





- 
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company. The educated youth of Siena or Florence banded theniselves into 
groups, called by absurd names, Intronati, Rozzi, Storditi. They played 
forfeits, or Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, they asked riddles and made verses, 
and above all'they talked. ‘ Which is the greater passion, love or hate?’ 
‘Is it better to love a scholar or a soldier 2?’ these and kindred subjects 
were debated with quite unwearied zest. Dr. Crane has done good service 
in bringing the extensive literature of his subject, scattered for the most 
part in Italian learned perjodicals, within reach of English readers. It is 
probably through an oversight that Della Torre’s Storia dell’ Accademia 
Platonica di Firenze, a useful work published just twenty years ago, is — 


not included among the authorities cited on p. 101. C. M. A. 


Whatever criticisms may be made of the work of the Carnegie Trust for 
the Scottish Universities, no one can deny that it has deserved well of 
students of colonial history by assisting in the publication of Mr.G. P. Insh’s 
interesting monograph on Scottish Colonial Schemes, 1620-1686 (Glasgow : 
MacLehose, 1922). In dealing with Sir William Alexander’s scheme the 
author is treading on ground, to some extent, familiar; but few will be 
the readers who had previous knowledge of the attempt of Lochinvar to 
found New Galloway in Cape Breton Island. The chapter on ‘ the years 
between’ well brings out the insistent and constant desire to found a 
Scottish colony in America, which finally culminated in the Darien scheme. 
It is not the fault of Mr. Insh that his story is one of continuous failure, fitly 
culminating in the destruction by the Spaniards of Stuart’s Town in 
South Carolina. It should be noted that Mr. Insh seems to have estab- 
lished that the first settlement of the Scots at Port Royal was made in 
1629; and not, as has been generally believed, in 1628. He conjectures that 
in that year an attempt was made to found a colony at Tadoussac in 
Canada. A promised volume dealing with the Darien scheme will be 
awaited with interest. H. E. E. 


It was the intention that the chapters relating to Swedish colonization, 
written by Professor C. de Lannoy, forming a part of the Histoire de 
U Expansion Coloniale des Peuples Modernes, at which he and Professor 
H. Vander Linden were at work, should be incorporated in a volume by the 
latter, dealing with French colonial expansion, up to 1789. Unhappily the 
destruction at Louvain of M. Vander Linden’s manuscript and of the 
notes on colonial history that he had been making for some twenty-five 
years has given a rude set-back to the whole undertaking. Meanwhile 
Suede (Bruxelles: Lambertin, 1921) represents in a pamphlet form these 
Swedish chapters. It is doubtless true that Swedish colonization ended in 
failure. But, as M. de Lannoy says, failures are often as instructive as are 
successes. The moral cannot too often be enforced that colonization 
requires, if it is to achieve results, special economic, geographical, and 
political conditions in the parent state. It seems unfortunate that 


among the list of authorities no mention is made of the standard eighteenth- 
century History of New Sweden by Israel Acrelius, the English translation 
of which forms vol. xi of the Memoirs of the Histotical Society of Penn- 

E. E. 


sylvania, 1874. . H. 
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Although there are few documents of first-rate importance in the 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1680-1 (London: Stationery 
Office, 1921), it supplies much information about the politics of a period 
which witnessed the close of the struggle over the exclusion bill and the 
beginning of the tory reaction against Shaftesbury and his supporters. 
There is little that is fresh about the two short-lived parliaments which 
met at Westminster in October and at Oxford in March, but the attitude 
of the government towards protestant dissenters receives new illustration. 
Until the summary dissolution of the Oxford parliament local officials 
were discouraged by ministers from persecuting nonconformists, but 
afterwards were informed that the vigorous enforcement of the laws 
against conventicles was well-pleasing to his majesty. Indeed Jenkins, 
the secretary of state, announces his belief that only the church of England 
and the old cavalier principles were alike safe for the government and 
comfortable for the conscience, and letters showing the willingness or 
unwillingness of magistrates to translate such sentiments into action 
form the most numerous and important series in the volume. The perse- 
cution seems to have been based on political, and not on religious, grounds, 
on the conviction that nonconformity was inconsistent with monarchy, 
and there is no sign that the clergy took any prominent part in the agitation 
against the sectaries. In marked contrast to the abundant material 
exhibiting the activity displayed against the dissenters is the relative 
paucity of documents about the Roman catholics. Another feature of the 
period is the extraordinary number of plots revealed to the government. 
Although most, if not all of them, seem to owe their birth to the unscru- 
pulous imagination of Oates and his imitators, the large number of deposi- 
tions and informations about treasonable words spoken against Charles II 
and his brother seem to prove the existence of widespread discéfiterit. 
There are a few papers relating to Scotland, including instructions 
for James, duke of York, as high commissioner, and some particulars 
about the fate of the prisoners taken in 1679 after Bothwell Bridge and 
of Cameronians. Owing to the comprehensiveness of the calendar of the 
Ormonde Manuscripts there is little of any value about Ireland, except 
the declaration of the lord lieutenant that it had never been so prosperous 
as in 1680, judging by the increase of trade, the raising of the price of 
land, and the punctual payment of rent. Foreign affairs naturally are 
scarcely noticed, but there is one curiously candid letter from Jenkins 
explaining that the English Crown could not afford to take any part in 
a European war, as the wealthy classes would not support it. This 
calendar seems to have been very carefully prepared, but has the same 
fault. as its predecessors, that unimportant documents are given at exces- 
sive length. It is noteworthy that although lists of passes for persons. 
going beyond the seas are collected together, with the resultant saving 
of much space, the same very coavenient treatment is not applied, as it 
well might be, to army commissions. There is the usual copious index, 
but some change in the method of its compilation is desirable. Whereas 
the entries under Whitehall and Windsor include the unnecessary and 
very lengthy items, ‘documents dated at,’ two of the three references to 
the cabinet council are omitted. G. D. 
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When he died prematurely in 1913, the late Mr. Frank Taylor was not 
far from having completed his book The Wars of Marlborough (Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1921), which now appears in two handsome volumes edited 
by his sister Miss G. Winifred. Taylor. Miss Taylor has supplied references 
for almost all the citations of authorities, but has not made up the gaps 
of the unfinished text. The chapters which deal with events before the 
war of the Spanish Succession and after Malplaquet are given as appendixes 
because their condition is fragmentary, so that the main part of the book 
is a history of Marlborough’s great war. The political background is 
sketched in with a consistent hostility to the whigs. Though not 
himself a soldier, Mr. Taylor looks at the events from a strictly military 
point of view, and begins his book with an essay on the principles of 
war, in which he points out the reasons for the dilatory and indecisive 
system of warfare into which Marlborough’s direct and aggressive spirit 
cut so sharply. ‘Although this essay belongs in some respects very clearly 
to the period between the South African and the German wars, the sound- 
ness of his military judgement is one of the points for which Mr. Taylor's 
work may be commended. Another is his vivid and captivating style. 
He himself, a little too modestly, speaks of his work as the combining of 
the results of Archdeacon Coxe’s and Lord Wolseley’s labours, but he 
made a wide, almost an exhaustive, study of the available printed 
authorities. One of them to which he devotes a good deal of attention 
is the little book of Sicco van Goslinga, the Dutch field-deputy. As 
Mr. Taylor is an uncompromising enthusiast for Marlborough and supports 
him against every disparagement, Goslinga’s inaccuracy, jealousy, and 
vanity expose him to very trenchant comment. In some of the . 
such.as that relating to the march to Meldert in 1707 (ii. 7 f.), Mr. Taylor 
does not seem to have explained the apparent discrepancies, especially 
of chronology, between Goslinga and Coxe, but it would be unfair to 


_ lay too much stress on points of this kind, which would doubtless have 


been corrected in the author’s revision, In the main the criticism of 
Goslinga is just, and this is important because Goslinga’s influence, through 
Wagenaar and other writers, has been considerable. The general narrative 
is clearly and admirably done’, and deserves the warm commendation given | 
in an -introduction by the Hon. John Fortescue. The ten maps by 
Mr. H. W. Cribb are of a quality seldom seen in books of military or any 
other history. G. N.C. 


: At the present moment, when projects for the perpetual peace of the 
world once more attract a more than casual interest, Dr. Wolfgang Michael's 
monograph, both full and terse, on the Abbé de Saint-Pierre and his 
celebrated tractate should not be overlooked. It gives the introduction 
to a German version (Bearbeitung) of that production, included in 









 . Meinecke and Oncken’s series Klassiker der Politik (vol. iv, Berlin: Hobbing, 


1922), The indefatigable abbé's literary biography is full of interesting 
passages, such as his expulsion from the French Academy because of an 
attack on the memory of Louis XIV, his salutation of Fleury as the 
physician of Europe (* You her apothecary " ), and his appeal, two years 
before his death, to Frederick II, urging him to imitate before it is too 
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late the pacific example of Numa Pompilius. As to Saint-Pierre’s own 
‘system’, neither it nor even Rousseau’s judgement of it satisfies his most 
recent censor. The true obstacle to the solution of the problem, Dr. 
Michael thinks, lies beyond the question of politics, absolutist or other, 
and is to be sought in the nature of states, of peoples, and of mankind. 
If the evidence of history is to be held to warrant this fundamental pessi- 
mism, then not Saint-Pierre alone was a dreamer. A. W. W. 


Dr. H. J. Tiele’s book on De Zending van Pesters naar Hannover 
Augustus—December 1723 (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1921) is the beginning 
of a larger thesis on the genesis of the treaty of Hanover, 1725, the 
conclusion of which is awaiting publication in a Dutch periodical. It 
supplements the articles published in this Review by Mr. Basil Williams 
on ‘ The Foreign Policy of Walpole’ * and by Mr. G. B. Hertz on ‘ England 
and the Ostend Company ’,? and it shows the fear of this imperial company 
entertained by its English and Dutch rivals to have been the key to most 
of the political negotiations of those early years of Walpole’s premiership. 
Dutch diplomacy, of whose records in the Rijksarchief and in the com- 
munal archives of Haarlem Dr. Tiele has made full use, was at that 
time peculiarly typical of the saturated bondholder capitalism of eighteenth- 
century Holland, where not only the republikeinen under the raadpen- 
sionaris Isaac van Hoornbeeck and Buys pensionaris of Amsterdam, but 
even the majority of the stadhouderlijken, among whom Ernestus de Pesters 
had been bred, were pacifists from reasons of political and financial 
disorganization as wel] as mutual jealousy between the provinces. So 
even the one great statesman Holland then possessed, the secretary to 
the council of state, Simon van Slingelandt, had reason to doubt the 
sincerity of -King George IV’s ministers, Townshend and Carteret, wha .. 
were themselves far from agreed as to the best ways of making the Continent 
serve the interests of the East India Company. C. B. 


In Bonaparte, Membre de VInstitut (Paris: Gautier-Villars, 1921), 
M. Lacour-Gayet has, to quote his own words, attempted to add ‘ a modest 
stone to Napoleon’s centenary monument’. The history of Napoleon’s 
election to, and occupation of, Carnot’s vacant place in the ‘ Institut 
National des Sciences et des Arts’ is interesting as being yet another 
illustration of the versatility of the future emperor's genius, but it adds 
little or nothing to our real knowledge of him. The book is well provided 
with illustrations and reproductions of documents from the archives of 
the ‘ Académie des Sciences ’. E. 


The qualities of Dr. Eduard Fueter’s work are now so well and widely 
known that it is hardly necessary to say that his Weligeschichte der Letzten 
Hundert Jahre 1815-1920 (Zirich: Schulthess, 1921) is a book which 
few men could have written. In about six hundred not very closely printed 
pages it gives not merely the most necessary information but also an 
interpretation of the whole vast subject: it combines the services of a text- 
book and an explanatory essay. This is a remarkable piece of exposition 

* Ante, xv. 251. * Ante, xxii, 255. 
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and arrangement, but the substance of the book is equally worth attention. 
As he formerly did for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so for the 
nineteenth Dr. Fueter takes as his main thread the development of social 
organization, and especially the economic effects of changes of population. 
In applying his ‘ social-political * criteria to the movements of the last age, 
of which the greatest is the world-wide expansion of European control 
_ or Organization, he has, of course, had numerous predecessors in various 
countries, but his results differ frequently from those which are most 
familiar. In the later chapters, and most of all in the last, which deals 
with the recent war, this has led to adverse criticism from some foreign 
countries, and we ourselves, although we should like to accept the whole 
of what may be called his justification of the allies, dé not feel able to do 
so. Nor, indeed, can the work in general be altogether acquitted of a 
certain rationalistic simplification which its mere brevity and clearness 
have imposed upon it; but, in spite of these reservations, we confidently 
recommend it as a vigorous, stimulating, and enlightening book, which 
well-deserves, amongst other things, to be translated into English. 
: G. N. C. 


The late Sir Edward Fry, after his retirement from the bench, made 
several contributions to this Review,' and he deserved well of historians 
in many other ways, for instance as one ofthe founders of the Selden 
Society. The width of his interests is perhaps what most impresses the 
reader*of the Memoir of the Right Honourable Sir Edward Fry, G.C.B. 
(London : Milford, 1921), which his daughter, Miss Agnes Fry, has prepared ; 
but his career was as remarkable as his versatility, He lived long enough 
to remember, during ‘the late war, the Bristol riots of 1831. He read 
_ Berkeley's Human Vision when he-was fifteen and became an ambassador, 
for the first time, when he was seventy-nine. In many fields he fulfilled 
bis wish of being * whole to the work ’ while it was before him, and not least, 
in spite of their simplicity and reticences, in writing the autobiograpbical _ 
notes which make the basis of this volume. For the second Hague Con- 
ference, a ‘ chaos of clever men’ as he calls it, and for his other rsh as 


an international jurist they form a supplementary authority which 
historians should not neglect. : 


The ninth and last volume of M. Lavisse’s Histoire de France Con- 
temporaine (Paris : Hachette, 1922), which covers the period from Serajevo 
to the signature of the Peace of Versailles, is of composite authorship. 
_ M. Gauvain deals with the diplomatic history before, during, and after the 
war. His narrative is moderate, clear, and precise, though there are 4 
good many omissions from his bibliography. No mention is made of the 
work of any British statesman on the origins of the’ war, nor of the 
Lichnowsky memorandum; while the History of the Peace Conference 
undertaken by the Institute for International Affairs is ignored, though it 
is by far the fullest-and most systematic t yet published. There is 
also one striking omission in the text;. the author probably does not 
consider the.role\played by Soukhomlinoff as important, but the central 

oo TTS 4 See ante, x. 700; xii. 748; xx. 22 
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_ powers have naturally attached so much weight to the revelations at his 
trial that it seems curious to discuss the responsibility for the outbreak of 
war without mentioning his name. The account of the relations of the 
allies with the Balkan states, and with Greece in particular, during the war 
is vety good and clear; and the various attempts, official and unofficial, 
to initiate peace negotiations receive full attention, though the Smuts- 
Mensdorf interview appears to be misdated. The treatment of the military 
operations by M. Bidou is extremely able and businesslike, though the 
illustrative maps are rather poor. It is characteristic of the French sense 
of proportion that out of 265 pages, two only, and those relegated to a note, 
deal with the French forces outside France. The author has succeeded in 
presenting the war in France as an intelligible whole. Hence he has dwelt 
at some length on the strategic plans of the combatants, which have of 
course been more fully disclosed by the defeated than by the victors. 
He has also picked out skilfully those details which had s permanent 
importance in tactical development and many of which have been 
neglected by historians. For example, the ‘ winter battle’ in Champagne 
(January to February 1915) taught the French a vast number of lessons 
as to the conduct of a large-scale offensive in trench warfare, while 
Gouraud’s marvellous defence east of Rheims on 15 July 1918 alone 
rendered possible the counter-offensive on the Ourcq three days later. 
More emphasis might have been laid on Nivelle’s two autumn battles at 
Verdun in 1916, whose effortless success led him to promise such far- 
reaching results for the futile offensive of April 1917, which led to his 
removal from the supreme command. It is perhaps natural that 
M. Seignobos in his chapter dealing with the effect of the war in France 
should scarcely mention the question of défaitisme. But the intrigues of 
Caillaux, his connexion with Malvy, and of the latter with Alméreyda and 
Bolo, form an important though obscure problem, which was by no means 
cleared up by the judicial proceedings in the senate. The general con- 
clusion by M. Lavisse expresses with great eloquence and dignity his 
view of what France has meant to the world in the past, his belief in her 
indestructibility and in her rdle for the future. It is a fitting conclusion to 
the great work which has been accomplished under his direction. 

C.R.C. 


To a series entitled ‘Sammlung wissenschaftlicher Handbicher fir 
Studierende und den praktischen Gebrauch’, which appears to have 
rather intricate subdivisions, Dr. Carl Brinkmann has contributed the 
fourth ‘ Abschnitt’, England (Berlin: Vossische Buchhandlung, 1921), 
of the first ‘ Abteilung ’ (Europa) of the ‘ Handbuch der Staatengeschichie ’. 
Dr. Brinkmann’s name is well known to readers of this Review, and we 
need not say that he was wisely chosen for the task of digesting into 
eighty-six pages, including well-balanced lists of authorities, the whole 
history of England. One or two misprints and one or two disputable 
judgements on very recent years do not seriously diminish the value of 
this very sound piece of work, which, amongst other uses, may be recom- 
mended to English teachers of history who wish their pupils to become 
familiar with the German language. G. 
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In their Short History of the Irish People (London: Longmans, 1921) 
Professor Mary Hayden and Mr. George A. Moonan have aimed at pro- 
ducing a text-book on the subject for students. The authors make no 
special claim to originality, but ‘ while writing from a frankly national 
standpoint, they claim to have made every effort to attain accuracy and 
avoid prejudice’. Though somewhat savouring of a lecturer’s note-book, 
the work shows marks of careful preparation. The writers too have 
preserved a certain detachment, and have at least avoided indiscriminate 
abuse of what they no doubt regard as anti-national activities. In the 
earlier sections a sober view is presented of Irish traditions, but when 
recorded history is reached, an impression is given, owing rather to 
omissions than to positive statements, that from the sixth to the ninth 
centuries the Irish were a peaceful, orderly people, mainly composed of 
saints and scholars, who sent forth missionaries to benighted Europe, 
and that only when disturbed by invaders from without did the country 
become a prey to turmoil and disorder. The authors too have not always 
kept abreast of the results of miodern research, but have reproduced many 
errors of former @riters which have been exposed, and have added some 
fresh ones of their own. For example: the location of Glenmama near 
Dunlavin has been disproved (p. 75) ; Strongbow did not assume the title 
of king of Leinster (p. 113); Rory O'Connor in 1171 was ready to leave 
Strongbow in possession of Dublin, Wexford, and Waterford (p. 114); 
Adrian's Bull does not ‘ purport to make a grant of Ireland to Henry’ 
(p. 116); the ‘earldom’ of Ulster was not granted to John de Courcy, ‘nor 
that of Connaught to William de Burgh (p. 117); Raymond le Gros is no 
longer regarded as ancestor of the Fitz Maurices (p. 123); William de Burgh 
did not succeed Strongbow as viceroy (p. 124, this is the old confusion 
with William Fitz Audelin); Walter de Lacy was not besieged in Trim 
by William Marshal, but aided the marshal to besiege it (p. 128); it was 
‘not through a (supposed) marriage with Hugh de Lacy's daughter that 
Walter de Burgh obtained Ulster (p. 131); nor was it through a marriage 
with the same Hugh's grand-daughter that Roget Mortimer became 
entitled to lands in Meath (p. 153). Errors such as these—and the list 
might be extended—would have been avoided by a little more care. It is 
more grious to find cases where authorities, evidently consulted, form 
the bases of charges which they do not support. Thus we are told that 
* St. Laurence O'Toole had to suspend 140 of the Norman clergy for their 
irregular lives’ (p. 147). The authority is no doubt the saint’s Life 
published by Surius, where however nothing is said about the nationality 
of the delinquents ; and seeing that up to the archbishop’s death in 1180 
all the bishops of Ireland were native Irishmen, one wonders how so many 
incontinent Normans had already gained preferment there. Again, we 
read: ‘In 1465 it was declared that any Irishman, found in the Pale, not 
in the company of a faithful man in English apparel might be killed and 
the slayer rewarded ’(p. 184). The statute in question, however, declares 
nothing about Irishmen, but is concerned with ‘thieves found robbing or 
going to rob’. The suggestion that the outbreak of the insurrection of 
1798 in Wexford was caused by the burning of the chapel of Boleyvogue 
is also a curious misreading of the evidence (p. 433). Finally, we must 
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notice in general terms what seems to us a serious defect in this volume, 
namely, the absence of any generous recognition of the efforts made by 
English or Anglo-Irish rulers to establish orderly government in Ireland 
and to introduce better conditions of life, efforts which in the thirteenth 
century occasioned marked progress and comparative prosperity, and 
which in the last century were certainly whole-hearted and sincere. 

G. H. O. 


M. Georges Goyau has wisely regarded his Histoire Religieuse de la 
Nation Frangaise (vol. vi of M. Hanotaux’s Histoire de la Nation Francaise. 
Paris: Plon, s.a.) as supplementary to the narrative volumes of the 
series. He has therefore chosen to write a commentary on the political, 
social, and literary histories of France, and has rightly given detailed 
treatment to persons rather than events. Unfortunately, while he was 
writing his book—and more particularly while he was writing the last 
100 pages—M. Goyau became too much preoccupied with the magnificent 
part played by French catholics in the history of the Christian church. 
It would be absurd to accuse the author of L’ Allemagne Religieuse of 
chauvinistic scholarship; and in face of the curious repudiation—even 
in street names and public monuments—by official France of its catholic 
and monarchical past it must be difficult for a learned French catholic 
not to magnify the long story of the Gesta Dei per Francos. But M. Goyau, 
especially in what his countrymen would call a work of ‘ vulgarisation ’, 
would have been wiser to have insisted less upon the ‘union sacrée’ of 
French missionaries and French colonial“éxpansion ; nor would 8t.~Lotiy- 
have agreed that the circumstances attending the grant of the Capitlations 
‘honoured the diplomacy ’. of the most Christian king. When this has 
been said no critic would refuse high praise to M. Goyau. Throughout 
the two thousand years covered by his book M. Goyau has been at pains 
to consult the most recent scholarship. Occasionally he is behind the times 
(for example, in his view of the coronation of Charlemagne or the diplomacy 
of 8t. Gregory VII), and occasionally he does not do full justice to the 
wronged party: thus he does not mention the peculiar malevolence of 
the double process against the Templars. But in general he chooses the 
more illuminating and lesser known facts: he remembers that Charles 
Martel was considered by certain of his contemporaries to be in hell with 
Mahomet ; that, as early as 1700, French Jesuit and Dominican mission- 
aries disputed whether their Chinese converts could continue the ceremonies 
of ancestor-worship as a‘ culte civil et politique’. M. Goyau’s judgement 
is good. He points out—quoting a contemporary Jesuit—that one of the 
worst effects of the religious ‘ ukases’ of Louis XIV was the intrusion 
into the Church of large numbers of Huguenots ‘ qui se sont.donnés de 
bouche et non de cour’; he sums up the deism of Voltaire as the ‘ philo- 
sophie pratique d'un favorieé du sort qui tient & une cité bien policée, et 
qui facilement a peur’; he shows from a letter of Sainte-Beuve that the 
alienation of the Romantics from the church was one of the consequences of 
the defection of Lamennais. Finally, M. Goyau’s style—though sometimes 
bordering upon the baroque—is lightened by a certain neatness, as when 
he calls St. Columbanus ‘ un technicien du renoneement’, or ends his 
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account of the Benedictine rule ‘ enfin, pas de caporalisme’. The coloured 
illustrations in the book are of a type similar to those in the other volumes. 
It would be unfair to hold M. Goyau responsible forthem. E. L, W. 


The two volumes of Professor Ernst Gagliardi’s Geschichte der Schiceiz 
von den Anfangen bis auf die Gegenwart (Ziirich : Rascher, 1920) are inter- 
mediate in size between the learned volumes of Johannes Dierauer and 
(say) the popular sketch of the poet Jakob Schaffner (Stuttgart, 1915). 
German criticism has reproached the book with unduly transferring the 
notions of modern democracy into the past of Swiss history, but it is 
precisely the astonishing growth of political coherence and love of 
country in a people participating in three distinct modern nationalities 
which needs, and in Dr. Gagliardi’s work has in a very able manner 
found, historical explanation. The critical analysis of the legend of 
liberation, in doing justice to the parts played by feudal and territorial 
lordship in the history of Switzerland, has only served to bring out 
more clearly the firm foundations of freedom and community in peasant 
and town life, on which its political development took such a different 
shape from that of imperial and territorial Germany. The lack of 
an index at least of names is, I think, a mistake in a book which might 
naturally be consulted as a guide to all sorts of simple data. The more 
agreeably the reader will be surprised by the beautiful, if simple, repro- 
ductions inserted into the text of historical works of art such as the 
Chronicle of Schodeler (fifteenth century), the woodcuts of Uro Graf (six- 
teenth century), and the landscape and ‘ genre’ etchings of eighteenth- 
century Ziirich. C, B. 


The Rev. William Hudson's article on The Anglo-Danish Village 
Community of Martham (Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society, 
Original Papers, vol. xx, part iii, p. 273) deals with the establishment of 
the manorial economy within what had once been a singularly free village. 
In 1086 the bishop of Thetford possessed in Martham a berewick of his 
manor of Hemsby, comprising two teamlands with 7 villeins, 3 bordars, 
and 1] slave. Twenty-seven sokemen in Martham were annexed to Hemsby, 
and 36 free men, who had been commended to Bishop Zthelmeer, remained 
on the fee of Bishop William de Bello Fago, and were worth £8 10s. a year 
to him. .Martham was given by Bishop Herbert Losings to the cathedral 
priory of Norwich in 1101, and in 1292 it was described in great detail 
in the survey of the priory manors contained in Stowe MS. 936. The 
essential part of Mr. Hudson’s work has been the establishment of a con- 
nexion between the tenures recorded in 1292 and the conditions of 1086. 
In particular, -by elaborate but convincing calculations he has shown 
that the 27 sokemen of 1086 are represented by 27 socage tenants in 1292, 


"and that the 36 free men of Domesday have become 36 tenants in villeinage. 


Mr. Hudson's analysis of the Stowe Survey leads to other interesting results, 


’ but this is exceptionally important. It does not follow that the villeinage 


tenants of the survey were burdened much more heavily than their free 
predecessors. In a paper read before the Royal Historical Society * 
* Transactions, 4th series, i. 28-58. 
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Mr. Hudson quotes the services due from a typical tenant in villeinage 
at Martham. They are heavy, but they do not include regular week-work. 
It would seem that at Martham an ancient economy in which the tenant 
paid rent in money or in kind has been replaced by an economy based on 
agricultural service. Mr. Hudson's results will have to be taken into 
account by all who wish to understand the medieval social history of East 


Anglia. F. M. 8. 


Mr. Henry T. Lilley and Mr, Alfred T. Everitt, the compilers of an 
attractively printed and illustrated book on: Portsmouth Parish Church 
(Portsmouth : Charpentier, 1921), have evidently enjoyed a task to which 
they came as intelligent amateurs, and their account of the history of an 
interesting church and parish jis lively and readable. Their work has 
involved some research, and they have profited by competent help. It 
may be questioned whether their digressions into general history, which 
are frequent and diffuse, are always necessary. Although foot-notes may 
be overdone, the absence of any but the most casual reference to original 
sources is a serious fault. There is not even a brief bibliography of works 
consulted. The chapel of St. Thomas at Portsmouth was the result of 
a gift of land in 1180 by John of Gisors to the prior and canons of South- 
wick. It appears to have been recognized as virtually independent of the 
parish church of Portsea from a period not long, at any rate, after its 
foundation. The writers think that it was served by two canons of South- 
wigk, who lived in the rectory house with the parish chaplain and a clerk. 
Full grounds for this conjecture are not given; and, although it is not 
unlikely that the chapel started life as a emall cell of Southwick, the parish 
chaplain, whom we find about 1230, probably succeeded to, and did not 
share, the responsibilities of the canons. There is no Tormal ‘ordinatiowt~ ~ 
of a vicarage; but there was a vicar in 1248, and in 1260 the prior and 
convent of Southwick surrendered the whole of the tithes to the vicar in 
consideration. of an annual payment of a hundred shillings. The upkeep 
of the fabric of the chancel was thrown upon the vicar, and a dispute 
which arose upon this subject was settled in 1454 by the abandonment of 
the convent’s claim to the pension. Apart from this, the one event of 
interest in the pre-Reformation history of the church is the penance 
enjoined upon the parishioners of Portsmouth for the murder of Adam 
Moleyns, bishop of Chichester. The writers extract some rather forced 
amusement from it, and elsewhere their imperfect acquaintance with 
medieval thought and customs betrays them into an artificial raciness of 
style which argues defective humour. For the names and dates of vicars 
and their institutions, which appear in the course of their chronicle, they 
were able to rely upon a trustworthy printed list. We may note, however, 
that Richard of Walton, instituted in 1295, is called Richard of Watton in 
the printed edition of Pontoise’s register. There is a small error on p. 28, 
where it is stated that Simon le Straunge was inducted on 19 April 1349: 
he was instituted on 29 April. Thomas Skendelby did not exchange the 
vicarage in 1388 for the church of Fishbourne, near Chichester, as is implied, 
but for the chantry founded in the collegiate church of Bosham by William 
of Fishbourne, who held the prebend of Funtington from 1339 to 1342. 
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A mention of this chantry occurs in the register of Bishop Grandison of 
Exeter (ed. Randolph, p. 1246), and Wykeham’s register (ed. Kirby, i. 169) 
clearly states the nature of the exchange. The authors, however, are 
generally careful in their treatment of names of places and people, and 
serious mistakes are few. A. H. T. 





The Flintshire Historical Society has from the first maintained a good | 
standard, and its reputation will certainly be enhanced by the eighth 
volume of its publications, Flint Pleas, 1283-5 (Chester, 1922). In this 
Mr. J. Goronwy Edwards prints the text of the earliest extant plea roll 
of a Welsh court, viz. that of Englefield (later, Flintshire), for courts held 
in the presence of the justice of Chester between November 1283, and 
January 1285. There are added a translation, a full introduction, a map, 
and a useful note on the boundaries of medieval Flintshire. In the intro- 
duction, Mr. Edwards attempts with considerable success to capture the 
interest of the ordinary reader by explaining in detail, and often with much 
humour, the meaning of the technical procedure which is recorded in the 
roll. But he does not suffer this popular exposition to take the place of 
serious discussion of the problems raised by the document before him. 
A very large number of the cases are concerned with the conduct of 
Flintshire Welshmen on the first day of the rising of 1282, the memorable 
Palm Sunday on which David attacked the castle of Hawarden and took 
Roger Clifford prisoner. It may be remarked, in passing. that a comparison 
of the Bury continuator of Florence of Worcester with his own no. 46 might 
have shown Mr. Edwards that the outbreak is more correctly assigned 
to the previous night. Discussion of the revolt, which led, apparently, 
to considerable looting, but! not much carnage, in the region now under 
review, naturally raises the question whether David rose in concert with 
his brother, or whether the latter was dragged into the conflict by the 
course of events. Evidence can be cited in support of each of these con- 
clusions, but the very different terms offered by Peckham to David and 
to Llywelyn in the November of this year'seem to show that the king. at 
any rate, took the more favourable view. Among other points of interest 
raised by Mr. Edwards is an instance of the very unusual ‘ decisory oath ’. 
In answer to a charge of theft, ‘ Wolf's Eyes’ puts himself, not upon the 
‘country ', but upon the oath of the prosecutrix, and when the lady swears 
that he has indeed stolen her cloth, the case goes definitely against him. 


' One may compare the * spare oath’ (lw gweilydd) of Welsh law, but 


this was an oath tendered to a suspected thief by the owner of the missing 
property at his pleasure and wherever it suited him, and it’was not part 
of the process of any court. ‘Lex Wallensis’ actually makes its appear- 
ance in one case here put on record. One Daykyn or Deicyn fails to appear 
on the day formally assigned for the hearing of a plea of trespass in which 
he is defendant: ‘therefore it is adjudged, according to Welsh law, 
that the aforesaid Daykyn be amerced xv shillings.’ This is the well- 
known camlwrw, or fine of 180d. (=three kine), imposed by Welsh law 
for a variety of minor offences, and, among them, for neglect of the sum- 
mons of aroyalcourt. The volume has been edited with great care and few 
points seem to have escaped notice. It may, perhaps, be suggested that 
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* Crauh ° (pp. 4, 22, 32) is not ‘ Grug’, but ‘ Crach’, i.e. scabby, a surname 
of which there are many examples in the Record of Carnarvon. ‘ Gilbertus 
de Yolgreve’ (p. 6), was, surely, from Gulgrave (now Golden Grove) in 
the parish of Lianasa. J. E. L. 


The third volume of the late Dr. L. Traube’s Vorlesungen 
und Abhandlungen (Munich: Beck, 1920), which contains his Kleine 
Schrifien, is not a mere reprint of his collected papers, but a carefully 
revised edition taking into account all the important literature that 
has appeared since Traube’s death in 1907. Originally the series was 
to have comprised five volumes, but this volume is its last. No student 
of medieval history, of textual criticism, or of the transmission of learning 
can afford to be without these volumes. For the palaeographer they 
constitute not only an indispensable tool, but an inexhaustible mine 
and a source of inspiration. Everything Traube wrote had more than 
mere facts: it had ideas which opened up new vistas and stimulated 
further research. The present volume is divided into three parts: 
(i) Contributions to Classical Philology (pp. 1-92); (ii) Contributions 
to Medieval Philology (pp. 93-209) ; (iii) Palaeography and the History of 
Manuscripts (pp. 211-90). Here it is impossible to do more than to 
mention a few of the more striking papers. The volume opens with 
‘Untersuchungen sur Uberlieferungsgeschichte rémischer Schriftsteller ’, 
including, among others, Valerius Maximus, Cornelius Nepos, Livy, and 
Ammianus Marcellinus. There follows the fascinating medieval study 
‘Perrona Scottorum’, with its important palaeographical digression ; 
then the purely palacographical paper on_the date of Codex Romanys of. .. 
Virgil, in which Traube first called attention to the importance of the 
study of the symbols used for such holy words as deus, dominus, lesus, 
Christus, epiritus, sanctus, the idea which is fully developed in his master- 
piece, Nomina Sacra. The last study,‘ Anonymus Cortesianus ', contains 
a crushing exposure of a literary fraud fathered by a professor of Rome 
who has never seen fit to defend his alleged discovery. The volume closes 
with an appendix and indexes to the three volumes. The index of manu 
scripts is disappointing, since it registers merely libraries and not in 
dividual manuscripts discussed. E. A. L. 







Eight of the nine essays collected in Mr. Harold J. Laski’s The Founda- 
tions of Sovereignty (London: Allen and Unwin, 192i) are reprinted from six 
different periodicals, and, as they are united by a common purpose, it 
will certainly be useful to have them in one volume, The preface tells 

us that they are ‘ part of a scaffolding from which there is eventually 
to emerge a general reconstruction of the state’. No one can quarrel with 
Mr. Laski for proceeding tentatively, and these papers, like those in his 
earlier collections, contribute a good deal to the elucidation of various 
points of detail. But his readers, including some of those who share his 
dissatisfaction with certain popular views of the state, will naturally 
wish to know whether anything more has been done to meet the difficulties 
presented by the ‘ pluralistic’ conception which is to take their place. 
The ordinary man suspects that conception of leading to anareay : he may 
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be mistaken, but he is not likely to be convinced mérely by being told so. 
It is to be feared that Mr. Laski has not met his difficulties fully hitherto, 
and he is likely to be disappointed once more when he finds practically 
no reference to the subject in this volume except one in which he is asked 
to look back to a passage in an earlier work by the author. Is it too 
much to ask of Mr. Laski that he should aim at greater simplicity of style, 
at any rate when he is not addressing a technical audience ? Dr. Figgis 
used an allusive method, probably due to the influence of Lord Acton, 
which made him very hard to foliow: it is possible to share without 
qualification Mr. Laski’s admiration for the high quality and value of 


Dr. Figgis’s work, and yet not to desire that that characteristic of it 
should be imitated. * H. 


The fourth volume of the fourth series of the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society is a little stouter than the last and contains varied fare. 
Dr. Alexander Bugge’s paper, * The Norse Settlements in the British 
Islands’, draws attention to a number of interesting types of material, 
but wppears to us, especially in the discrimination of what is Norse and 
what is not, to betray a certain rashness. The Rev. W. Hudgon contributes 
& paper on the status of different classes of tenants in Danish East Anglia 
before the Norman Conquest. Miss Margaret Ley Bazeley gives a careful 
and useful account of ‘ The Extent of the English Forest in the Thirteenth 
Century ’ with a good map. Miss (. A. J. Skeel’s paper, ‘ The Council of 
the West ’, is brief like the duration and records of the council itself, but, as 
might have been expected, is authoritative. Mr. A. H. Thomas, the clerk 
of the records at Guildhall, provides a valuable introduction to the un- 
charted and comparatively unexplored Records of the Mayor's Court of 
London. The scrappy notes given by Mr. F. W. X. Fincham from the 
ecclesiastical records at Somerset, House reveal the great interest and value 
of those collections, but we have little confidence in the accuracy of his 
transcripts and translations. I, 


Dr. W. 8. Holdsworth has contributed to the Law Quarterly Review for 
April and July 1922 (vol. xxxviii, pp. 141-64, 280-96) an important paper 
on ‘ The History of Remedies against the Crown’. He traces the develop- 
ment of the petition of right, and argues that the legal recognition of this 
form of procedure could usefully be extended to a wider range of actions 
without any departure from medieval and modern tradition. The July 
number of the same Review also contains the first part of an article by 


' Dr. E. F. Churchill on ‘ The Dispensing Power of the Crown in Ecclesiastical 


Cases ’. F. M. P. 


In the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 7, no. 1, the 
Rev. Dr. F. J. Powicke publishes, from the Baxter manuscripts in 
Dr. Williams’s library, eleven letters written to Richard Baxter by the 
earl of Lauderdale from 1657 to 1659. If they supply little historical 
information of any value, these letters do at least raise and partly answer 


_an interesting problem about Lauderdale’s character and his relation to 


Baxter. Mrs. W. D. Sharp describes, with a facsimile, a licence to leave 


‘ 
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the army granted by the Black Prince to William Jodrell in 1355, and adds 
an account of the prince’s seals. ' J. 


In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1922 Dr. H. B. 
Morse gives a lucid account from the original records of the methods used 
by the East India Company to provide at Canton the funds necessary for 
its China trade in the eighteenth century. Both the statistics and their 
interpretation make valuable, if rather technical, contributions to the 
history of British trade. K. 


We are heartily glad to welcome, for its possibilities even more than for 
its achievements, The Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, the organ of 
a board set up in the University of Wales. Two parts of the first volume 
have now appeared (London: Milford, 1921-2). The Bulletin is divided 
/ into three sections, * Language and Literature’, ‘ History and Law’, 
‘ Archaeology and Art’. The second and third sections, with which alone 
this Review is concerned, stand in rather strong contrast. The section 
“ Archaeology and Art’ is intended to be a ‘ running index’ which will 
co-ordinate and facilitate reference to the work done in all fields of Welsh 
archaeology since 1914. The result is a number of tabulated lists of 
excavations and discoveries, and a bibliography, which are all extremely 
useful. So far, however, the only branch of ‘ Art’ that receives much notice 
is architecture. The * History and Law’ section, on the other hand, is 
much more limited in scope. Its contents up to date— Mr. Shankjand’s list 
of Lambeth manuscript records relating to Wales under the Commonwealth, 
’ Canon Fisher's alphabetical list of the Parish Register Transcripts of the 
diocese of St. Asaph and his short list { manuscripts in the St. Asaph’s 
Cathedral Library—are valuable, and wi) Se gratefully feceived by students 
of Welsh history. But are not ‘ History and Law’ to have their biblio- 
graphy like ‘ Archaeology and Art’? That would be a fitting addition to 
a publication designed to further the better organization of Celtic studies. 
Nor need it involve—indeed it ought not to involve—a separate biblio- 
graphy in the ‘ History and Law’ section. For the purposes of a biblio- 
graphical running index, ‘ Archaeology’, ‘History and Law’ should be 
taken together. Such a grouping would do more than obviate unnecessary 
duplication of entries. It would also emphasize the essential unity of the 
three studies, an important point when better co-ordination is the object 
in view. J. G. E. 


Dr. 8. E. Morison, whom we are glad to welcome to England as the 
first Harmsworth professor of American history in the university of Oxford, 
has contributed two papers to the Massachusetts Historical Society, Pro- 
ceedings, October 1920—June 1921 (Boston, 1922); the one on ‘ Boston 
Traders in the Hawaiian Islands, 1789-1823’, the other on ‘ The Customs 
House Records in Massachusetts as a Source of History’. Other items of 
interest in the volume are a series of letters relating to the detention by 
the Spanish authorities of ‘ John Clark of the Mayflower’ which supple- 
ment the Spanish transcripts printed in Brown's Genesis of the United 
States; depositions in the case of ‘ Pickering v. Weston, 1623’, the parties 
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being both connected with the fortunes of the Pilgrim migration, and the 
record of the case ‘ Morgan v. Malthus ’, wherein, in the first year of James II, 
the notorious Sir Henry obtained £200 damages from the defendant for 
having described him as a pirate. (He had claimed £10,000 damages.) 
An abusive letter of Jonathan Russell, one of the negotiators of the treaty 
of Ghent, directed against Great Britain, serves to explain the virulence 
with which he afterwards turned upon his fellow commissioner, John 
Quincy Adams (see Writings of John Quincy Adams, vol. vii, passim). 
H. E. E. 


Hard times compelled the suspension in 1915 of the Rerue des Questions 
Historiques, of which we are sincerely glad to welcome the first number of 
the fiftieth volume (Paris: Plon, 1922), the original series having begun 
twenty-two years before this Review. A new proprietary association 
has been formed, including members of the family of the founder, the late 
Marquis de Beaucourt, but the character of the periodical remains the 
same. M. Jean Guiraud, who contributes the first part of a memorial 
notice of Monseigneur Duchesne, is still directeur, with M. Roger Lambelin 
as colleague, and in this number M. A. Moullé prints the second part of 
his article on ‘Les Corporations’ Drapiéres du Flandre au Moyen Age’, 
of which the first appeared in 1914. New materials are used by M. Gustave 
Gautherot in his article ‘ Bourmont & Waterloo’, and there are some 
useful shorter notes. We own, however, that our pleasure in reading the 
number was damped by the spirit which appears in one or two of the 
reviews and in the article of M. Mare de Germiny, ‘Les Brigandages 
Maritimes de l’Angleterre au Début de la Révolution’. This is not the 
place to controvert what M. de Germiny says, but we may be permitted to 
observe that his case is damaged by transparent overstatement. L. 


In Annales de Bretagne, tome xxxiv, no. 4(Rennes: Plihon et Hommay ; 
Paris: Champion, 1921), M. Henri Sée writes an interesting study on 
‘Le Role de la Bourgeoisie Bretonne 4 la Veille de la Révolution’. He 
shows the large extent to which the middle classes of the towns educated 
public opinion in Brittany into sympathy with the reforms demanded by 
the Breton deputies in the States-General of 1789. They not only preached 
the revolutionary gospel to the sluggish country-side; they forced the 
hands of the municipal authorities, largely under the control of an urban 
patriciate. He brings out clearly the difference between the attitude of 
Nantes, governed by an opulent commercial bourgeoisie, and that of 
Rennes, where tniddle-class opinion was mainly controlled by the lawyers 
practising in the parlement, and by the professional classes. In tome xxxiv, 
no. 4, and tome xxxv, no. 1, M. J. de la Martiniére publishes two interesting 
studies of the history of Vannes. In the former he prints the accounts 
rendered to the cathedral chapter during a vacancy in the episcopal 
see in 1476. One of these is the account of the promoteur of the episcopa! 
chamber, that is substantially the ecclesiastical court of the diocese. The 
second is that of a scelleur whose official title is not given, but who dealt 
with acts concerning the spiritualty and the particular titles for clergy 
and ordination. Thethird is that of the scelleur of the court of the officiality, 
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which included the cost of the consecration of the cathedral by a bishop 
in partibus. In his second article M. de la Martiniére begins what promises 
to be an elaborate study of the town of Vannes during the period between 
1425 and 1554, when it was the seat of the parlement of Brittany. Estab- 
lished there by Duke John V, the parliament not only survived the marriage 
of the Duchess Anne to two French kings, but was maintained in its 
ancient seat for nearly a generation after the absorption of Br* ‘any into 
the French kingdom in 1532. In tome xxxv, no. 1, M. Léon Maitre begins 
to discuss at length * & quels usages ont servi les domaines de la Couronne 
en Bretagne’. He describes what the royal domain in Brittany actually 
was, and shows the extent to which it furthered the spread of royal 
influence during the sixteenth century. T. F. T. 


In Annales du Midi, nos. 129-30, pp. 36-61 (Toulouse: Privat; Paris: 
Picard, 1921) M. Henri Stein publishes in eztenso two very interesting 
sets of fifteenth-century local accounts. One is that of the ordinary 
receipt of the sénéchaussée of Agenais and Gascony for 1467-8, and the 
other is a similar account of the receipt of the sénéchaussée of Quercy for 
1469-70. The latter district was then in the hands of Louis XI’s brother, 
Charles of Guienne. The former depended directly on Louis XI himself. 
In nos. 127-8 M. P. Genevray writes on ‘Ouvriers allemands et Con- 
currence allemande dans les Pyrénées ariégeoises, il y a cent ans’. The 
writer shows how in the age of the Restoration a little industrial revolution 
was effected in the iron-ore district of the upper Ariége from which has 
resulted the large iron-works and smoky chimneys of the modern Pamiers. 
This movement was furthered by the help of German workmen and 
stimulated by the competition of the German iron industry. T. F. T. 


In the Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastiqué, Xviii. 2; 3, M. 2. Pelzer prints from 
the Vatican MS. Lat. 3075 the report of six doctors appointed by John XXII 
in 1326 to examine fifty-one articles which the editor finds to be taken 
from Ockham’s commentary on the Sentences. Father de Ghellinck 
contributes an interesting paper on book collectors in the middle ages in 
connexion with Richard of Bury, bishop of Durham, He describes the 
contents of the Philobiblon, but does not enter critically into the problem of 
its authorship. He suggests that Robert Holcot may have had a share in 
its composition. M. 


The volume (xli) of the Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano for 1921 is 
appropriately devoted to Dante and his time. Signor G. Biscaro contri- 
butes a long paper on Dante at Ravenna, in which he discusses the reasons 
which led the poet to leave Verona and to establish himself at Ravenna, the 
judicial measures taken by John XXII against the Ghibellines of Lombardy, 
and the plots to destroy the pope by magical arts. The writer further 
investigates the fortunes of Pietro di Dante; the career of Archbishop 
Rinaldo da Corcorezzo; the interpretation of Dante’s second Eclogue; the 
poet's death, and the subsequent proceedings of Guido Novello at Bologna ; 
and the condemnation of the De Monarchia by Cardinal Bertrand in 1329. 
An appendix of documents is added. Signor F. Torraca discusses the 
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authorship of the Fiore, which he is convinced is not by Dante. Signor R, 
Morghen seeks to re-establish the authenticity of the work of Ricordand 
Malaspini as a source for Dante’s notices of contemporary history; and 
Signor P. Fedele examines the details of the attack on Boniface VIII at 
Anagni. ‘ . NN. 


The last two parts of the eighth volume of Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche 
(Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, fifth series, besides another ‘instalment of 
Mr. Elias’s naval studies contain three articles. Dr. J. C: H. de Pater 
traces the history of the ‘landraad bewesten Maas’ from the preliminary 
discussions of 1579 to the coming of Anjou. Dr. A. A. van Schelven deals 
with the criticisms passed on the baptismal ceremony of Frederick Henry 
in 1584. Dr. D. de Man has a subject of interest both for the ecclesiastical 
and the economic historian. He gives a brief and systematic survey from 
the printed sources of the measures taken by medieval lay authorities, 
territorial and municipal, in the Netherlands, to regulate the economic life 
of monastic communities, The subjects are many, from the purchase and 
renting of land to the number of admissions to the houses, the qualifications 
for admission, and the regulation of monastic trading. G. N.C. 


The longest article in the first two parts of the thirty-seventh volume 
of the Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis is a biographical sketch of Apollonius, 
orparyyos Of Heptakomia in the later vears of Trajan and the earlier 
of Hadrian, which Dr. A. G. Roos has constructed from the ninety or so 
published papyri relating to him. 0. 


In the past we have noticed from time to time the two publications of the 
Allgemeine Geschichtforschende Gesellschaft der Schweiz, the Jahrbuch and the 
Anzeiger. By a resolution of 1921 these have now been fused together in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Geschichte (Ziitjch : Leeman), of which 
the first volume in four parts has now been completed. Besides reviews 
of books and systematic surveys of new publications, the society's annual 
Bibliogra phie is included and there are a number of articles, notes, and docu- 
ments. Dr. Léon Kern follows good precedents in beginning the new 
periodical with a short survey of the development of Swiss historical 
technique. Dr. Felix Stihelin discusses the history of the Helvetii, 
Dr. Konrad Liitolf the early charters (dating from 1036 and 1045) of the 
monastery of Beromiinster, and Dr. Victor van Berchem a twelfth-century 
dispute between the abbey of St. Maurice of Agaune, in the Valais, and lay 
usurpers of its lands of Commugny. Among the articles on later periods 
that of most general interest is that in which Dr. Alfred Stern prints from 
Prussian archives the correspondence of Frederick William IV and 
Napoleon III in 1856 and 1857 about the affairs of Neufchatel. Although 
the coalescence of three publications into one is due to the difficulties of 
the times, we are confident that the editors will succeed in their hope of 
surmounting them, and we congratulate them without reserve on their 
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